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Crown Prince Akithito films Crown Princess ” Mic hiko ‘as his parents, 


look on. This photo was taken in the Imperial Palace on Nov. 
Crown Princess Michiko, 


> 


sister 
the Emperor, 


brot her and | 


29. Left to right: 


Princess Suga, the Empress, Prince Yoshi and the Crown Prince. 


With Birth, Marriage 


Kishi Hopes © 
For Progress, 
Peace in ’60 


Prime Minister Nobusuke Ki- | 
shi today expressed earnest | 
hope that 1960 will turn out to) 
be a year which will lead to 
consolidation of permanent | 
peace through international co- 


E ti 
The new year >romises to be 
'a propitious one for the 


| perial Family, 
It will be highlighted by the 


| 


the birth of the first child of 

operation and ee Crown Prince Akihito and 

mankind's prosperity and wel! Bincess Michiko. Both events 
fare through the limitless ad- |... expected in March. 

vancement of science. : | The Emperor and Empress’ 

In a New Year message to | nan also look forward to a 


the nation, Kishi said he had 

resolved anew to work for a/| 

further improvement of the na- residence. 

a co a a - ife- of | The projected Imperial resi- 
peopie a dence will be a two-story, ferro- 


greater happiness and hope. | conerete structure covering 1, 
’'The Prime Minister described | 300 square meters. tere Hoe 


oe —— _ ob a hav- ‘tion work is primarily “reha 
- * ae * a ne r pred bilitation of war damage. The 
civilization” for all people, ‘Emperor and Empress are ex- 
ing marked with uncertainty | ted to move into their new 
and tension as to the future | home in the autumn of 1961. 

progress of mankind and having, pa Emperor, though his 
been an interval of test and| pair has lately turned notice- 


trial. ably gray, maintains his high 
Everyone, he said, should ex- oar AR He is busy every day, 


ert efforts to make the 1960s av promulgating laws and govern- 
lod of the “fi nd 

per o e owerlng a ment ordinances or receiving 

development of the new civiliza- foreign representatives. 

tion” brought on’ by the remark-| jn his leisure hours he de- 

able advance of science and yotes himself. to the study of 

technology. | biology. The Emperor's fourth 


=F inal 1960 Budget 


bright 1960 as work starts in| 


economy, Kishi said that the na- 
tion had made favorable, | 


al progress during the 

a: se Expected by Jan. 9 
With the trend of global trade | xpect y an. 

liberalization looming in the | The Government and_ the 

new year, the Prime Minister | 1 i,¢ra)-Democrati¢c Party yes | 


said he wished to carry out a terday agreed to compile the 


Im- 


marriage of Princess Suga and | 


April on their new ¥150 million’ 


Imperial Household 


Good Year 


book, “Picture Book of Shell 
Fish in Sagami Bay,” will be 
| published this spring. 
| The Empress, who suffered | 


a 
fall, has now recoveren and | 
faces the new vear with renew- 
ed vigor. She repartediy 
(busy preparing for the mar- 
riage of Princess Suga, 
youngest daughter. 


| 


is 


| bv 
Typhoon Ise Bay, 
the Nagoya area last autumn. 
As honorary president of the 
Japan Red Cross, she presented 
several bundles of clothes to 
the victims. 

Crown Prince Akihito and 
Princess Michiko, who were 
married last spring amid great 
national rejoicing, are eagerly 
looking forward to the birth of 


of their new home. 

The Crown Princess is pre-| 
paring for her forthcoming .ma- 
|ternity by doing light exer- 


her | 


their chili and the esa cier a. 


slight case of neuralgia last | 


~ 


Great energy coupled with a. 
tender concern was manifested | 
the Empress to victims: of | 
which struck | 


J 


Laos Gov't — 


me 


hursday and the country was 
immediately placed under con- 
trol of the Army. 

King Savang Vatthana twice 
rejected Phoui's resignation but 
later sent him a sharply word- 
ed letter accepting it. 

“It is apparent that in face 
of the powerlessness of the Gov- 
ernment to control an explo- 
sive situation it not for us 


‘We ed aR . Quits; Army 
: Extends Its ws Takes Over 
ce ; 4 ie Control 
5. om oe — comers remy an 
‘5 *houl Sananikone resigned 
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The Japan Times wishes all of its readers a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 

New Year’s Day 1960 bears a special s STenificance, for 
it marks the dawn of a new decade. Great things are 


> 


. 


morally possible fo leave the 
nation in uncert&inty of the 
future,” the King’s letter said. 
The King sent a-copy of the 
letter to official Radio Vientiane | 
at the same time it was deli- 
| vered to Phoui. . 
An offic lal at the Premier's | 
office sajd‘“‘the security of the 


expected of the coming years which are already being 
referred to as the “Golden Sixties.” 

For one thing we are assured that the tempo of 
scientific progress will quicken even more in the years 
ahead. There is the promise of a thrilling adventure into 
space to fulfill the.dream born when man first set his eyes 
upon the moon and distant stars. 

But whether or not the new era will live up to expecta- 


= — a 


tions as the “Golden Sixties” will perhaps depend upon me ee hs Some Suenenieety | 
¢ ss e : . S ™ 2 més ] i i , 2 ) 
man’s ability to solve mor@® mundane matters of his Fela lai a ‘aaede Calin” ta) 


: Army 
formed.” 

But the official added: “Please | 
don’t dramatize the situation. | 
Its a coup d'etat Laotian style, | 
'and not on the South American | 
level. Its all ‘en famille.’ No 
bloodshed.” 

The King was believed back- | 
ing members a of young poli-| 
tico-military anti-Communist | 
reform group known — as| 
CDIN which left Phoui'’s Cab-' 
inet in mid-December. ) 

The King came to Vientiane | 
from the Royal capital of Luang- 
prabang to attend the National 
| Assembly extraordinary session 
| Dec. 17-22. Christmas Eve three 
armored cars were moved into 
position next to his palace. 

The capital was in its usual 
siesta calm as the . King’s) 
letter Was read over the radio. | 

The King in his letter accused | 
Phoui of “intentionally” attrib- | 
| uting to him a position in re-| 
gard to electoral law which did | 
not conform to reality. 

Differences which occurred be- | 
tween Phoui and CDIN Cabinet | 
members on interpretation of 
the electorai law was a major 
cause for the break. 

Phoui, backed by the Agsem- | 
bly, later contended that despite 
the end of their terms Dec. 


tionship with one another as individualg and as nations. 
In this, all of us, and especially the people in high places, 
must be guided by lofty meral printples, Only when 
that is done will the promise of the golden years ahead 
be fulfilled. 

The opportunities and the challenges that lie ahead 
are thus tremendous. 

And it is at a time such as this that the newspapers 
must shoulder the heavy responsibility of making the 

‘ essential issues: known to the people in an accurate and 
unbiased manner. - We believ® firmly that it is only an 
enlightened people that will be able to make the best use 
of their opportunities and to face the challenges with | 
courage and fortitude. 

As we face the dawn of a new -decade,-we take pride 
that The Japan Times, as the most-influential and the only 
independent English-language newspaper in Japan, has 
a well-<leimed role to play-as the faithful mirror and con- 
structive molder of public opinion. 

Our readers can expect our editorial voice to continue 
to speak out strongly in a pro<lemocratic and antitotal- 
itarian tone 

At the same time, we reaffirm our policy of servicing 
our readers with a fair and objective coverage of both 
international and domestic new s—Wwithout fear or favor. 


Shintaro Fukushima 
President 


Suzuki Stresses Need 
For Trip Explanation 


Mosaburo Suzuki, chairman; that proceedings may be carried | group insisted the Government | 
of the Socialist Party, in a New| ou} smoothly. | pass out of existence as the end 
Year message to the nation eth-| /At the reopened Diet session of.a mandate and demanded an 
paasized the need for Prime| his year, our party will shift | immediate election none at > 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi to ex:| its aim from opposition to the 


continue to function wntil the | 
next election., The /‘young” | 


or 


cises, cleaning: her own rooms | jall. Phoui reportediv felt that | 
and knitting stockings for her | | plain fully the aims of his/| revision of the security pact to ‘elections were at present not | 
| expected baby. planned visit to the United/a demand for the dissolution of possible due to the state of in. 
As the home of the young) | States. the Diet. | security throughout the country | 
couple nears completion, spe- | Text of his message ‘ioe “We want to strengthen our | created by the Pathet. Lao re 
cial plans are being made for| “At my meeting with Prime) P@'tys structure, getting rid of | bellion. | ¢y 
! 


ithe garden. 


Larches and white | Minister Kishi, 


held Tuesday| the effects of the party’s split} A CDIN. spokesman, although 


25 | Communists 
the Cabinet and Assembly could make South Korea a scapegoat. 


birches, abundant in  Karuli- 
| zawa, the summer resort where 
}their romance started, will be; 
planted in the garden. 

| A tour of the United States | 


when the regular Diet session 
was convened, I asked the Prime 
Minister to explain at the Diet 
the aims of his visit to the U.S. 
this month and to cooperate in 


last year, and to obtain one-third 
of the Diet seats for our party at 
the coming elections, which, we | 
believe, will not be hard if we 
reinforce our election. policies 


. of 


further strengthening of the 
nation’s economic — structure, 
thereby to attain a marked in.- | 
crease in employment and an, 
elevation of people's living stan- | 
dards. 
Referring 


to the revi-| 
Treaty, Kishi said that the new | 
treaty Was aimed at plaeing | * 
Japanese-American relations on. 
an equal footing so as to en- 
hance mutual trust and coopera- | 
tion in contributing to the es-,| 
tablishment and maintenance a 
ce. 

He thought the revision re- 
flected strongly the people's de- | 
sire to see Japan recover its) 
position of self-reliance. 


Kishi Going to Ise 

Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi is scheduled to leave To- 
kyo tonight for Ise to pay the, 
annual New Year homage at the 
Ise Grand Shrines tomorrow. 

After visiting the shrine, he 
will immediately go to his villa.| 
at Atami and stay there until, 
Tuesday morning, | 

The Prime Minister is sched- | 


suled to hold his first press con- 


ference of the year tomorrow at! 
Ise. He is expected to touch on | 
his plans for tackling domestic 
problems, the new Japan-U.S 
Security Treaty, his talks with | 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower | 
in Washington later this month | 
and the general world situation. 


U.S. Envoy Leaving 
Jan. 9 for U.S. Trip 


U.S. Ambassador Douglas 
MacArthur II will leave Tokyo 
International Airport at 7 p.m. 
Jan. 9, for a brief trip to the 
United States. 


He will go to Washington 
for the signing of the new US.- 
Japan Security’ Treaty on 
Jan. 19. 


The ambassador expects to 
return to Tokyo toward the end 
January. During __ his 
absence, Minister William 
Leonhart will serve as charge 
Waffaires. of the American 
Embassy. a 


NOTICE 
Today being a-Japanese 
press holiday, there will be 
no issue of The Japan 
Times tomorrow, Jan. 2. 


‘sion of the Japan-U.S. Security the ruling party, 


= 


| final 1960 fiscal budget by Jan. | 


9. 
The agreement came at 4a) 


meeting between Prime Minist: | 


er Nobusuke Kishi and Naka | 
Funada, chief policy maker of | 
and Chief Cab- | 
inet Secretary Etsusaburo Shil- 
na at the Prime Minister's offi- 
cial residence in Shibuya. 


Shiina told newsmen after the | 
| meeting that Finance Minister | 


Fisaku Sato would make an 


interim report on the progress | 


of the budget compilation to the 
| Cabinet Jan. 5. 

The Government had original. 
| ly planned to finalize the budget | 


} within last year. 


a 


‘and Southeast Asian countries | 
lis reportedly “being planned by 
the couple. Summer has been 
set at the tentative time of the 
journey. 

Princess Suga is busy from 
|} morning till night preparing for 
| her wedding to Hisanaga 
Shimazu on March 10. During 
| the 
training in flower § arrange- 
| ment, tea ceremony and cook- 
ing. She often consults with 
| her future mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Hisako Shimazu, 
| of her trousseau. 


The Emperor's second son, 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 6 


Though the term of the House 
of Representatives members is 
four years, the term of the| 
| Liberal-Democratic Party pres- 
ident’s office is two years. 

Kishi's term as Tory party 
| president expires in January 
“next yedr, This means } that the 
latter half of 
this year will 
see some intra- am 
party fireworks® 
over who will 
become the next 


to 
preclude the ex- 
pected upheav- 
al, Kishi is toy- _ 
ing with the 
idea of switch- | 
ing the method” Hirasawa 
of picking party president from 
balloting to negotiation. But his 
efforts in this direction are un- 
likely to succeed. The inevi- 
table result will be a decision by 
the vote. 

Not a few Liberal-Democrats 
are thinking of rufining for the 
post. The situation is rather 
analagous to the forthcoming 
U.S. Democratic Party conven- 
tion for presidential nomination. 
. Let me make a bold prediction 
about the Tory presidential 


‘Derby—although [I know well 


that making a forecast about 
Japanese politics is a very risky 
proposition. 

Kishi is eying a third term, 
and he has a fairly good chance. 


s 


pag 


Politics in Review 


Tory Presidential Derby 


Popular opinion however, 
seems to give the best chance to 
Hayato Ikeda, the Minister of 
International Trade and Indus- 
try. But this popularity of his 
works both ways. .On the one 
hand, it will generate support 
is 


the other, the same factor 


| cratic Party. 
| politicians now feel that they 


third term if that is the only 
way to squash Ikeda. Ichiro 
Kono apparently feels more or 
less that way. 

It is said that Vice President 
Bamboku Ohno is also casting 
a covetous eye on the post. If 
he ever succeeds, however, the 
party is bound to split. Ohno 
is too far to the right to get the 
left wingers” support in the 
party. 

All in all, the key to the out- 
come of this political Derby is 
in Ikeda’s hands. Ikeda may 
either (1) run for the presi- 
dency himself in competition 
with Kishi, (2) bargain with 


Minister’s aspirations for a third 
term or (3) support a_ third 
party against Kishi. 

Indications are that Ikeda 
might be forced to choose the 
third course. And the key to 
Ikeda’s decision is in Kono’'s 
hands, 


Kishi and support the Prime’ 


| while it will also obstruct the 


New Year season she will | 
put the finishing touches to her | 


on the details |; 


| cratic 
inating, 


| 


in big business circles but, on | leading 

| Thursday 
‘likely to unify the anti-Ikeda/ the Soviet charge tlat the Unit 
| group within the Liberal-Demo-|ed States has been conducting 
In fact, some Tory | underground nuclear tests 


| won't mind seeing Kishi get the | 


| 


and campaigns. 

“After obtaining one-third of 
the Diet seats at the coming elec- 
tion, we will be able to get half 
of the seats at a general election 
that will follow. | 

“In respect to the formation | 
of the new political party led by | 
Suehiro Nishio, we have yet red 
learn its true nature. 

“However, we consider that 
our party’s primary aim is to | 
fight the Government Party, | 
while measures against the new 
party will be of secondary im.- | 
portance.” 


LATE NEWS 


normalizing Diet ueliberations. 


“Kishi must explain about his 
visit to the U.S. for signing the 
new security treaty, since the 
conclusion of this ‘alliance pact’ 
with the U.S. will undoubtedly 
endanger the peace of Asia, 


—- 


restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Japan and gom. 
munist Chima. 


“I hope that the Eisenhower- 
Kishi conference expected dur- 
ing Kishi’s tour will reinvesti- 
gate the international situation 
in the Far East. 

“As for the normalization of 


the Diet deliberations. the mat- 
ter was handed down te te 
level ofthe-secretaries . zeneral WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
of the two parties. US. State Department said 


“However, I want to strongly 
demand that the Liberal-Demo- 
Party’ refrain from domi- 
by numerical force, the 
deliberations in the Diet in order 


Thursday it has asked the Do- 


ing to smuggle arms out of the | 
United States tb his country. | 


Soviet A-Savant Retracts 
ChargeAgainstAmericans 


MOSCOW (UPI)—Russia’s) 
nuclear-blast expert 
effectively retracted 


Fedorov said Soviet experts | 
believe the U.S. observations on | 
underground explosions 


work of a (nuclear) control sys- | 


re-| tem,” but added that they “cate- | 
cently. gorically reject” U.S. treatment | 
Prof, E. K. Fedorov,.chief So-| of the data. | 


viet delegate to the Geneva nu- 
clear test ban talks, said the U.S. 
underground blasts - mentioned 
Wednesday by the Communist 
organ Pravda were “chemical 
explosions simulating nuclear 
explosions.” (American officials 
in Washington saic the last U.S. 
underground nuclear explosion 
was set off Oct. 30, 1958, in 
Nevada.) 

Fedorov's clarification was a 


“Having discovered various 
errors and sometimes advisedly | 
incorrect propositions in the} 
American statement and docu- 
ments, Soviet experts on the 
basis of the same factual mater. 
ial in some cases reached dif- 
ferent conclusions,” he said. 

“First, for. example, the 5So- 
viet experts did not see any 
foundation for denying the prac- 
tical possibility of distinguish- 


passing remark in a statement/ing explosions from earth- 
that was generally. critical of | quakes, as the American spécial- 
the U.S. stand on detection . of | ists did.” 


The Soviet press carried no 
direct comment. on President 
Eisenhower’s announcement 
that the U.S. -suspension. of | 


underground nuclear tests, 
(In Manchester, England, the 
Guardian reported receiving 4 
telephone call from a Pravda 
editor in London saying that 
Wednesday's story should not 
be interpreted as an accusatjon 
against the United States. 
(The Guardian quoted the 
Russian as saying that a story 
in ‘Thursday’s Pravda—pre- 
sumably the Fedorov statement 
—would “clarify the position.’) 


Thursday night, but the official | 
Tass agency rounded wu 
tion from other countries under | 
the headline “discouraging 
news.” ’ 

Tass qiited “international 
circles” in Geneva as well as 
various ‘British newspapers. —! 


minican Republic to recall its) ~ 
consul general in Miami for try-| & 


calling for amendirents of par- | 
liamentaryv institutions, ar ane 
ed their support for democracy 
and stated they also wanted an 
election. 

Phoui’s Government an- 
nounced the election for the first 
week of April.: 

Phoui first sent his resigna- 
tion to the King in Luang Pra- 
bang Dec. 28, after the’ sudden | 
death of Deputy Premier Katay | 


Don Sasérith. When it wee re- 

jected, he sent a°second ier t | 

quit. , 
Katay was the 


‘in the Cabinet as president of | 
the ruling Rally of the Laos 
People party, w hich controls 36 | 
seats in the 59-member National | 
Assembly. Phoui, the narty vice | 


president; has the personal al- 
legiance of only about a fourth 
of the members. 


Allies Welcome 


Agreement on 


: é : . 
Date of Summit 
AUGUSTA, Ga. (AP)—President Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower.welcomed Wednesday the sealing of an East- 
West agreement on a May 16 date for the opening of a 


Saigon Ratifies _ 
Japan Accord 


SAIGON (UPI)—President 
Ngo Dinh Diem has ratified 
and promulgated the war 
reparations agreement with 
Japan, an official commu- 
nique said Thursday. 

The communique said the 
President also ratified the 


credit and economic cooper- 
ation agreement, totaling 
$16,600,000. 

Both the $39 million re- 
parations accord and the 
credit agreement were sign- 
ed between the two coun- 
tries last May 13. The re- 
parations fund will be prin- 
cipally used in the construc- 
tion of the hydroelectric 
project dam in central Viet- 
nam. 


ROK Denies 


Firing on— 
Soviet Ship 


BEOUL (AP)—South 
rea’s Navy and Coast Guard 
both denied Thursday that any 
of their ships had fired on a So- 

viet vessel off North Korea | 
last Monday. 

A ROK Navy spokesman said, | 
abe sn ROK vessels had 
sighted gunfire in 


Ko- | 


} 


the area 


where a Soviet hydrogeographi- 


cal vessel claimed it was attack- 
ed and suffered heavy damage 
and casualties. 


The spokesm4n, who declin- 
ed use of his name, said it is 
'very likely the gunfire was be- 
tween North Korean ships —~ 
the Soviet 1 and that the 
“wers trying. to’ 

President Syngman  Rhee’s! 
South Korean Government has | 
often threatened force 
the flow 
from Japan 
North Korea. 


to 
However, 


Communist 
the 


summit conference in Paris. 

A message from Soviet Premi- 
er Nikita Khrushchev accept- 
ing the date, as proposed-by the 
Western allies, was relayed 
from Moscow, via Washington, 
to Augusta, 


“The President,” said -press 
secretary James C. Hagerty, 
“welcomes the fact that agree- 
ment has been reached on a 
date for a summit meeting.” 

Khrushchev's message said: 

“I rece'ved your letter of 
Dec. 29 in which you express 
yourself in favor of a summit 
meeting of the Four Powers in 
Paris beginning May 16, 1960. 

“The Soviet Government con- 
siders this date acceptable. It 
is now possible to note with 
satisfaction that as a result of 
the joint consultation among 
the governments of the Four 
Powers, final agreement Nas 
beea reached on the date and 
place for convening a summit 
meeting.” 


Britain Happy 

LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The British government is “very 
pleased” that the Soviet Union 
has accepted May 16 for an Fast- 
West summit conference, a For- 
eign Office spokesman said here 
Wednesday night. 

The spokesman said that the 
Soviet’ note indicating accept- 
ance, which was handed over in 
Moscow earlier Wednesday to 
the envoys of the three West- 
ern powers, had now been reée- 
ceived in London. 


The May 16 meeting if\ Paris 
| will - be -the— first Fas}-West 
;summit conference singe the 
heads of government of the 
United States, Soviet Union, 
Britain and France met in 


against | 
of Korean migrants) 


' 


navy spokesman said ROK ships | 


never go as far north as the 


_ reported attack. 
Tass, the Soviet news agen- 
, Baid the Soviet vessel was 
attacked ; 
North Korea and 36 miles! 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 2 


Sunrise Viewers 


Flock to Mt. Fuji 


| 
| 


/ 


Hundreds of mountaineers 
vesterday began clinibing Mt. | 
Fuji and mountains in the 
northern Japan Alps, to see. 


}sunrise today from a mountain- 


top. 

Fuji- 
were waiting at the fifth sta- 
ss of Mt. Fuji and near 

Nagano prefectural. -police 
timated that a reeord number | 
of people—about 2,000—would | 
come to climb mountains in the | 
northern Japan Alps over the 
New~ Year holidays. 


“will bs 7 . 
definitely be significant in the | Gam 


nuclear testing will terminate | #9 
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An sodiees queue of people in their New Year attire 
eagerly await the opening of the Meiji Shrine to be the first 


to offer their New Year worship. 


= 


Geneva in July 1955. 


The May conference is intend- 
ed to be the first of a series, 
with the participants meeting in 
turn in each others capitals: 


France Too 


PARIS (Kvyodo-Reuter) — 
Khrushchev's approval. of Mav 
16 as the .Fast-West summit — 
conference date was greeted 


with satisfaction in official cir- 
cles here. 

French officials had not ex- 
pected any difficulties over 


agreeing on May 16, after the 


it a point 30 miles Off| earlier exchange of notes be- 


_ tween the West and the Soviet 
Union. 

This date suits the French 
point of view which from the 
start has been that time must 
be allowed for thorough prepa- 
ration before west meets east. 


W. Germany Also 
BONN (Kyodo-Reuter)—West 
German Government circles 
| Wednesday welcomed Russia‘'s 
/reported acceptance of May 16 


Yoshida police last night | for the East-West summit meet- 
strong man | _ reported that about 130 climbers | 


g. 
They expressed the hope that 


there, | the summit meeting would lead 
es- | © general relaxation of tension, 


The fixing of a summit date 
| Was regarded here as a techni- 
cal matter with no political im- 
plications. 


s M’Arthur Delivers — 
New Year Greeting 


US. Ambassador to Japan 
Douglas MacArthur II sends the 
following New Year's greeting 
to the people of Japan: 


“It is with great pleasure in- 


‘deed that I extend sincere New 


Year’s greetings from my wtfe, 
my daughter and myself to the 
people of Japan who have 
shown us so much kindness and 


| courtesy. 


“As each old year ends, it 
traditional to assess the past 
twelve months and also to look 
to the future. During the past 
year I have learned much of 
Japan—her great achievements, 
her problems, her aspirations. 
For this I am_ deeply indebted 
to the many Japanese in al! 
walks of life who have generous- 


. 
is 


ily shared their knowledge with 


Shrine authorities last. night : 


estimated the New Year Day turnout at two million People. 


me. At the same time, I have 
also attempted to explain the 
policies and goals of mv own 
country. For the courteous and 
friendly hearing so unfailingly 
given me, I am most grateful. 
“As we look to the future, I 
would like*"to recall a short 
paragraph from a speech made 
a few days ago by President 
Eisenhower. quote this sec- 
tion to you because in my opin- 
ion it can be considered a credo 
not only for Presiden Eisen- 
hower but for every “American: 
“‘Our hope is that we are 
moving into a better’ era. For 
my part I shall do all I can as 
one human working with other 
humans to push forward toward 
freedom, toward dignity and a 


worthy future for every man 
and woman and child in the 
world,’ ” ‘ 
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Resign From 


CAIRO (UPI)—United Arab Republic President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser announced Wednesday night he had accepted the resigna- | 


tions of four Syrian ministers. 
The resignation came from 


Hourani, Minister of Culture and National Guidance Salaheddine | 


UAR Gov't 


In Cameroon 
Terrorism 


DOUALA, Cameroon amie 
Foreign diplomats arriving’ for 


| 
UAR Vice President Akram el | 


el Bitar, Syrian Region Minister 
of Agrarian Reform Mustafa 
Hamdoun and Syrian Minister 
of Social Affairs ADdelghani 
Kanout. 


El Hourani was concurrently 
VAR Minister of Justice. 


The resignation ended the 
honeymoon between Nasser and 
the Baath politiclans who were. 
instrumental in bringing Syria 
into the United Arab Republic. 


The Baath Party is the Arab 
Socialist Party, whose ministers 
were the focus “of discontent 
in the Syrian reg.on during the 
national union elections this 
summer -when they lost heavi- 
ly. 


The party obviously felt it 
lacked support from Cairo and 
the UAR central ministers 
belonging to Baath had not been 
very active for months. 


Nasser’s closest lieutenant, 
Vice President Abdel Hakim 
Amer was sent to Syria in Oc- 
tober to hasten the integration 
of the northern (Syria) region 
into the UAR framework. 


Dog’s Living Heart 
Transplanted in U.S. 


STANFORD, Calif. (AP)— 
Two young Stanford surgeons 
have successfully transplanted a 
living heart from one dog to an- 


Cameroon Thursday passed 
bloody evidence .of terrorist at- 
tacks which left 30 ead, 

Israel's. Foreign Minister 
Golda Meir and a group of diplo- 
mats stepped off their plane to 
examine the sacked wrec xage of 
the Dougla airport weather sta; 
tion which was spotted with 
blood, ; 


Diogenes and 
Us Makes Two 


MEXICO. CITY (AP)—A 
cartoon in the newspaper 
La Prensa shows Diogenes 
standing on a Mexico City 
street corner holding up 
his traditional lantern. 


THE JAPAN 


4 Syria Region Ministers 130 Killed 


independence celebrations in the | ' 


“Still looking for an 
honest man?” asks @ passer- About 100 terrorists attacked 
by. ¢ hoa the station Wednesday night 

“No, a taxi,” says while others made similar raids 
Diogenes. 


in the city. 
The weathe# tation was a 
mass of broken glass, shattered 


equipment and spots of blood. 
Officials reported two men at 
the ‘station ‘were wounded and 
two terrorists killed in the o - 
tack. 

Elsewhere in the city it was 
difficult to get accurate account- 
ings of the casualties. 

Altogether, officials estimated 
that five policemen and civilians 
| were killed and 25 terrorists 


There has been a severe 
shortage of taxis during 
the Christmas holiday 
rush. 


Djilas May Be Set 
Free Soon: Report 


VIENNA *({UPI)—A former 
Yugoslav official said Thursday 
that former Vice President 
Milovan Diilas, who was depos- 

9 itical 
nonbienma pong og Heal ecw ' wounded. However, the attack- 
to write and publish whatever | Mg bands carried off their casu- 
he pleases and soon may be set | alties into the lush-green delta 
free, |} country surrounding Douala, 

The official, who asked that| The attack at the airport 
his name be withheld, fled to | seemed an obvious. effort to 
Austria recently and sought|impress the arriving dignit- 
asylum as a political refugee. | aries from abroad. They will be 

He said he last saw Djilas,/Ofcial = representatives une 

‘hom he had known as vice | ana . ae © 
vo | ceremonies Which start at mid- 


| killed and an equal number. 


spare : confined in Belgrade’s central 

The mongrel male dog WAS prison. He said Djilas has since 
alive Thursday, eight days after|jpeen transferred to Sremska 
the unusual operation. | Mitrovica prison and assigned a 

The: experiment was carried | private cell with a typewriter 
out at Stanford Univesrity’s new | and a radio. 
medical center by Dr. Norman | 
Shumway, 36, and Dr. Richard 
Lower, 30. 

A medical school, spokesman 
said he recalled a case in which 
another dog underwent such a 
heart transplant but lived only 
seven and a half hours. 


Eee 


_writings out of the prison, the 
refugee said, in a surprising re 
versal of the policy which add- 
ed seven years to Diilas’ sen- 
tence after his smuggled book 


president, when they were both | 


Yugoslav President Tito him- | 
| self authorized Djila= to send his | 


“The New Class” was published | 


night when the Cameroon will 
declared independeht. 


| Until World War I the 
| Cameroon was under German 
| control and then was passed to 
| France under .a League of Na- 
_tions and later United Nations 
mandate. 


' 


K’chev Sees Close 
Soviet-Japan Ties 


The operation by the Stanford 
doctors differed in one respect 
from previous attempts. 


Mitsui Mining Colliery 
Destroyed in Fire 


outside’ Yugoslavia. 

He added that it seems “quite 
possible” that Tito’s former 
lieutenant will be released from 
prison soon. 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
‘chev in his New Year message 
to Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi expected closer relations 
‘between Japan and the Soviet 


A 


_ SAPPORO (Kyodo) — A fire 


vesterday evening totally des- 
troyed the No. 1 coal dressing 
plant of the Mitsui Mining Com- 
pany’s Sunakawa colliery at 
Sunakawa. 

The fire, which originated in 
the plant, destroyed all of the 
coal dressing and transporting 
equipment including belt-con- 
veyors,. 

The fire also destroyed about 
2000 tons of coal and was 
op al — control at about on pinnate. 

The damage is estimated at | “Absolutely no ROK Navy 
about ¥150 million. ‘vessels were involved in any 
| shooting.” said the navy spokes- 
‘man. The ROK Coast Guard, 


northeast of the South Korea 
boundary. 


This point is more than 100: 


jin, North Korea, the object of 
hitter opposition from South 
Korea. Two Soviet cargo-liners 
left Japan for North Korea Mon- 
day, the same day as the repo 


\ | lar statement on its vessels and) 
/added it had no report of any 
| gunfire. 

' South Korea is also known to 
be operating armed counter 
intelligence ships off the Korean | 
|ecoast aimed at preventing Com- 
‘munist agents from slipping 
_south. 

=| | There was no comment from 
'U.N. Command headquarters, 
‘which. is theoretically in su- 
preme command of the South 
Korean Navy, but not the coast 
guard. 

Although U.S. Navy plahes 
and ships patrol the Sea of 
Japan, a spokesman said U-S. 
Navy headquarters for Japan 
had no information on the re- 


ee oS 
Rain Seow Fog ‘yng Direction 


H L -w so 
Highs Lows Coldfrent Warm front | 


| The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today: Rain in 


_ the morning, later fair with | | , . | 
_N.W, partly S.W. winds. Show- || Ported shooting and that “this | 
| ers at night. Tomorrow: Fair ||is Outside our area of cogni-| 
; with N. or N.W. winds. Yester- | | zance.” 


| day's temperatures: Max. 7.9 C. 
Min. 0.4 C. Minimum humidity: 
49 per cent. 
Friday, Jan. 1 
(Lunar Calendar, Dec, 3) 

Sunrise—6:50 a.m. Sunset—4:38 
p.m. Moonrise—8:32 a.m. Moon- 
set—7:34 pm. High tide—7‘39 
a.m., 6:43 p.m. Low tide—12:41 
a.m., 1 p.m, 


Tass implied that henceforth 
| Ships carrying Koreans from 
| Japan to North Korea. might be 
/armed to retaliate against what 
it termed piracy.. Russian offi- 
cers have said the two ships 
on the repatriation run, Tobolsk 
and Krilion, are unarmed and 
they felt South Korean would 
not dare to attack them. . 


miles south of the normal route | 
used by Russian ships carrying | ™ier said that close cooperation 


Koreans from Japan to Chong- | 


|which. frequentiy seizes Japa-| on agreement among 
inmese fishing boats, made a simi-| 


Khrushchev 


Union in 1960 and asked for 

» Japanese cooperation in the 

| settlement of the disarmament 
ROK Denies 3° | 

Continued From Page 1 Khrushchev's letter to the 


'Prime Minister dated Dec. 31 
Was announced by the Fereign 
Office yesterday afternoon. 

In his lettér the “Soviet Pre 


between the two countries for 
_settlement of the disarmament 
problem will be essential in 
maintaining peace in the Far 
East. 

Kishi immediately sent _ his 
reply to Khrushchev. 


Kishi expressed the hope that 


/the foundation of international | 


ipeace will be strengthened 
‘further in the new year based 
big pow- 
ers on the disarmament prob- 
lef. 

yesterday also 
sent New Year greetings to the 


Japanese people. 


Khrushchev said the interna- 
tional situation had relaxed 
markedly and the total disarma- 


‘ment proposal made last year 


by the Soviet Union at the U.N. 
General Assembly had the 
strong support of world pub- 
lic opinion. However, in West- 


ern nations, there are influences 


that run counter to the “thaw” 


-trend and numerous obstacles 


must be overcome before last- 


ing peace can be achieved, 
Khrushchev said. ~ 


The . Soviet leader said the 
Japanese pedple in general 
support relaxation of tensions, 


but he charged that there were 


some Japanese who ran coun- 

ter to the “thaw” tendency. 
However, Khrushchev said, 

these elements, too, would, 


;}sooner or later, come to under- 


stand the true intentions of the 
Soviet Union seeking peace, and 
that Russo-Japanese amity 
would be established in 1960. 
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UPI-Sun Radioohoto 


The U.S. Navy's first fleet ballistic submarine, George 
Washington, SSB(N) 598, is placed in commission in a cere- 
mony at the General Dynamics Shipyard in Groton, Conn. 
Wednesday. The George Washington is capable of firing 16 
Polaris missiles while either surfaced or submerged. 


Anti-Jewish Outrages . 
Reported in W. Germany 


BONN (UPI)—A new in-,had nothing to do with “the 
cident ‘in which antisemitic; Cologne synagogue paint-daub- 
slogans and swastikas were|ing and was utterly against 


smeared on a public building | antisemitism and religious dis | 


was disclosed ‘Thursday by; crimination, police at Gelsen- 
police in the north Bavarian) kirchen reported Swastikas 
town of Scheinfeld. | had been painted on a Catholic 


Unknown persons daubed | Church. 
the offensive marks on both | : 
sides of the entrance to the, daubed park benches and 
town courthouse. Painted in| World. War II memorial with 
black,.the slogans read! “Down! Swastikas and the _— slogan 
with the Jews” and “Germany | “Jews Get Out.” : 


awake.” j : 
Police sald the daubing was London Report 
done Wednesday night and) LONDON (UPI)—Police found 


discovered Thursday morning.| Ave Nazi Swastikas and an anti- 


TIMES, FRIDAY, JANUARY 1, 


new year af 8 a 


And at Braunschweig vandals | 
a 


Imperial 
Family 


Continued From Page 1 


Prince Yoshi, who is now 24 
years Old, devotes much of his 
time to the study of biology, es- 
pecially on pigeons, at Tokyo 
| University. According to clase- 
|mates and friends, he has no 
aes ome plans for” marriage. 


New ‘\ear’s Day will find the 
Emperor among the earliest 
risers in the nation. He will 
jusher in the New Year with a 
iritual called Shihehai (Four 
| Quarters Adoration) at 4 a.m. 
After that, he will-holtd another 
| ceremony—Saiten-no-Gi ‘New | 
Year‘s Ceremony)—with t'.«! 
|Crown Prince’s chamb>oriain. 
| The Crown Prince was prevent 
| ed from taking part in the cere- 
mony by a cold, 


The- Emperor and Empress 
will have the!*"\érst meal of the 
. At 9:45 a.m. 
the Emperor wl receive sea- 
son's greetings m Imperial 
Family members as well as from 
a host of officials. They include 
Cabinet ministers, members of 
the Diet, Supreme Court judges 
and members of the diplomatic 
corps. . 

. ' The. Imperial Family will re- 
ceive greetings from the public 
|from 9 a.m. to_3:30 p.m., Jan. 
2. Family members present will 
include the Emperor, the Crown 


| Prince, Prince Yoshi and 
| Princess Suga. 
| The Empress, who is in 


mourning for her brother, the 
late Asaakira Kuni, and- the 
| pregnant Crown Princess will 
| not participate in the annual 
reception. | ; 


’ 


The incident was the latest in! Jewish slogan smeared on the | 
a wave that hcs broken out! walls of 4 synagogue in Lon-| 
across the nation. 'don’s racially uneasy Notting | 
Chancelior Konrad Aden-| Hill section Thursday. 
auer’s Government was running| Scotland Yard ordered “urgent 
into serious trouble with the | inquiries ... to try t» discover | 
opposition Socialists over the! those responsible for the out- 
paintdaubhg in an uproar) rage.” 
yy vee by two men with a pot) ‘Three Swastikas measured a 
of paint. : | yard wide. Between two of the | 
The two men, Arnold Strunk | crudely-painted Nazi emblems 
and Paul Schoenen, were under | was the German language mes- 
arrest on charges of daubing a | sage “Jude raus” (Jews, get 
Cologne synagogue with Nazi | out). 


Father Kills =~ 
4 Children, Self | 


NAGASAKI _ (Kyodo)—A 
divoreed father killed his four 
children and took his own life 
near here yesterday, 

Financial difficulties and 
grim prospects for the future 
were believed responsible for 
the: murder-suicide. - 
Shigematsu Sato was found 


Film Star Among Th 


ose 


Getting Queen’s Awards 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
Queen Elizabeth Friday gave 


voiced Socialist who once was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


awards to a stage comedian, a/and Sir Alfred Bossom, 78, a 


Alm star and a cricketer in a 
New Year's honor list in which 
the main prizes went to politi 
clans and captains of industry. 


The comedian was veteran 
Stanley Holloway, 69, who 


played Eliza Doolitie’s dustman | 


father in the original Broadway 
and London production of “My 
Fair Lady.” He became an 
O.B.E. (Officer of the Order of 
the British Empire). 


Fiim star John Mills, 51, who 
ence tramped the London 
streets penniless before reach- 
ing fare with his strong silent 
hero roles, was created a com- 
mander of the same order 
(C.B.E.) ~— 

A similar decoration went to 
cricketer Godfrey Evans, Wick- 
etkeeper and happy .go lucky 
batsman for England in many 
test matches. 


Biggest honor, a viscountcy, 
was award Lord Rochdale, 
53, chairman of the Cotton 
Board and head of a committee 
set up to administer the con- 
servative Government's neor- 
ganization plan for the de 
pressed cotton industry. 


Among many Commonwealth 
honors . Sir Evelyn Barning, 
who returned last October as 
governor of Kenya, was made 
a baron. Sir Roy Welensky, 
~Trime Minister of the political- 
ly controversial Federation of 
Rhotiesia and Nyasaland, was 
appointed to the Privy Council, 
the Queen's top body of consti- 
tutional advisers. 


Another new haron in the 
list is Sir George Nelson, chair- 
man of the English Electric 
Group. e 

The ,Queen elevated two pro- 
minent politicians who recently 
retired from the House of Com- 
mons to the House of Lords as 
life barons—the title will not be 
handed down to their heirs. 
They are Hugh Dalton, booming- 


’ 


Conservative who is also an in- 
ternationally known: architect 
and a lavish party host, 


Alan Lennox Boyd, Colonial 
|Secretary until he retired from 


|politics recently, was appointed 
a member of the small and select . 
| group of Companions of Honor. 


| Other awards included. 


Sir James Ross (Baronet), the 
Queen's surgeom who operated 
on King George VI and.on Sir : 
Winston Churchill (for hern- 
nia). 

Dr. W. H. Glanville (Knight), 
director of road research and 
joint inventor of plastic armor 
for ships—an idea which saved 
the lives of thousands of sea- 
men in World War IL, 


Dr. John Hammond (Knight), 
one of the world’s gréat agri- 
cultural research experts who 
pioneéred artificial insemination 
of cattle. p+. 

Prof. H, S. W. Massey 
(Knight), an Australian who is 
chairman of the British National 
Committee on Space Rgsearch. 

Sir Roger Makins (G.C.B.— 
Knight Grand Cross of the Or- 
der of the Bath), new Chairman 
of the Atomic, Energy thority 
and a former ambassador, in 
Washington. 


Commander Richard Volville 
(C.B.—Companion of the Order 
of the Bath), the queen's press 
secretary. 

Johe Betjeman (C.B.E.), best- 
selling poet and connoisseur of 
church architecture. 


Harold Craxton (0.B E.—Offi- 
cer of the Order of the British 
Empire), 74year-old pianoforte 
professor who was once accom- 
panist to famed singing dames 
Clara Butt and Nellie Meiba. 


Miss Judith Anderson (Dame 
of the British Empire), 61, stage 
and screen star who has lived 
in the United States for many 
years but has retained her Aus- 
tralian citizenship. 


— 


Swastikas and anti-Jewish slo- 
gans on Christmas Eve. 


The desecration of the syna- 
gogue by Strunk and Schoenen, 
both members of the extreme- 
right German Reich , Party 
(DRP), touched off a wave of 
desecrations of synagogues and 


The synagogue is in the heart 
'of..a Jewish neighborhood in 
tenement-packed Notting Hill 
where Negro and white resi- 
‘dents staged bloody race riots 
| last year, . 
| . Sir Oswald Mosley, prewar 
j leader of a pro-Nazi movement 


dead with a rope around his 
neck at the home of his elder 
brether Sadao ir Obama, Naga- 
saki Prefecture. 

In an adjacent room, his four 
children aged 1, 3, 5 and 7 were 
discovered strangled in their 
sleep. 


Developed by 
CIBA 
of Switzerland 


Stuffy nose? 
ry Watering eyes? 


Roman Catholic churches across | in Britain, vainly waged a “Keep | 
the country, | Britain White” campaign in Not- 
There was little likelihood of | ting Hill during last October's 
a major political crisis develop-| parliamentary elections. Head- 
ing but the Government was in| quarters of the White Defense 
such an embarrassice position League (WDL) were near the 
political observers predicted | synagogiie. 
Adenauer would use stern/ ‘The Notting Hill desecration 
measures to get out of it. joecurred while most British | 
Most likely his first action | newspapers were editorially con- | 
will be banning of the DRP, a/demning similar incidents in) 


, - Iran demonstrations in the iraqi 
aetna Doct gn West Germany. town of Dasht Mishan Vlan, 


, near the border. 

oe often described | Red Propaganda 
; , 7 VIENNA (AP) — Communist | 
It. is the successor to the! propagandists are trying to dis- 


Iraq Said Reinforcing 


Posts on Iran Border 


TEHRAN (UPI1)—The news- 
paper.Ethihayat reported Wed- 
nesday that Iraqi infantry troops 
reinforced seven posts along the 
border with Iran Tuesday. 

The paper also reported anti- 


Socialist Reich Party, an even credit Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
more extreme rightist body | nauer’s Government and ail BEST WISHES 


banned by the Federal Govern-| West Germany because of the 

ment in 1952. Union leaders filurrv of antisemitic 

joined the Socialists in demand- | there. 

ing a ban on the DRP. | Daily ttePast European satel- | 
Even while DRP leader) lite radios and press labor the | 

Wilhelm Meinberg toki a news! theme that “reborn Naziism is | 

conference Wednesday his party spreading in West Germany.” | 


incidents 


FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


-" 


JAN. 1 CLOSED 


January 1, 1960 
Dear Sirs, 
It is a great pleasure to greet the 


trade through the columns of this 
journal. 


TOKYO STORE 


Pennsylvania Refining Company. Jon.. 2-3: 11 o.m.-3 p.m. 
Japan Branch, is appreciative of e ' 
the opportunity to wish the readers 
@ most healthy and very prosperous _KOBE STORE 
year ahead and Branch Manager Jon. 2: 12 on -_ 
Robert B. Parker takes this method o.m.-3 p.m, 
to thank all Penn-Drake and Jon. 3: Closed 


Penreco friends. whom he cannot . 
see personally for their continued loyalty and perseverance in the 


, distribution of our Pernsylvania Refining Company products. 


~ 


just 2 drops of 


Daiwa -Bidcg.. 


will give you quick 
and lasting relief 


CIBA Products Limited 


25, Minamikyutaro-machi, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka ~ 
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Happy New Year! 
PENNSYLVANIA REFINING COMPANY 


Japan Branch Office 


| blvd 


R. B. Parker, Branch Mgr. 


A Merican 
LXPHARMACY 
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Happy 
New Year! 
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Tel; 43-1584 


(2, 4-chome, Sh!ha Tamura-cho 
~ Minato-ku, Tokyo 
(West of “A” Ave. Between 
10th & 12th) 


$U, Kobe beef x 
Open 11 am—9 pm Tel, 48-2478 


Front of American Em 
Basement. in Kikai Boeki-Kaikan 


GEORGES 


| Hotel 


Quiet & Comfortable atmosphere 
71,000 & up, W/Bath ¥1,500 & 
up. Spec. Rates ¥15,000 & up, 
monthly for longterm guests. 


Member of 
Diners’ Club 


LAKURO 
NICOLAS PICEA HOURE 


* STEAK ROOM* MENU 
Onion Soup ¥200. 
N.¥. Cut (Kobe Beef, 14 0z) 800. 
Tenderloin (9 oz) 600, 


Nicola’s Cut (8 oz 500, 

NANYO HOTEL Whole Chiehow ‘ 800. 
Near Radio To- Coffee (All you can drink) 100. 
TT kyo TV Tower Homemade ice Cream 100. 
Akasaka Hours (Steak Room) 5 PM—l2 PM 


Shinmachi 
Tel 48-2583 


Pizza House Hrs. 11 AM—4 AM 
Phone 48-4712, 7983 for Directions. 


* 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


This is to announce that NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K., Yokohama, established 
| its sister company MARUSSIN SHIPPING AGENCY CO., LTD., and, with the 
approval of the Principals, authorized the new company to carry on the 
GENERAL AGENCY of Messrs. 
(POLAND) in Japan, as from Ist January 1960. 


The Agency activities will be promoted by the same staffs at the same offices 
in Tokyo, Yokohama, Shimizu, Nagoya and Kobe /Osaka. 


Tokyo, Ist January 1960. 


Dt Heyyy Hew Year 


REGULAR 3-WEEK SERVICE 


POLISH OCEAN LINES, GDYNIA 


NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K. 
MARUSSIN SHIPPING AGENCY CO., LTD. 


GO % 
= * 


NUTSEN LINE | : 
1st —0th JAN. 


‘BIMBOJDANA 


Haugesund, Norway. | 


—~* 


from Western Australia to Japan via Singapore/Hongkong 
and Direct Service Japan/Vancouver thence U.S. Pacific West Coast Ports 


INTEROCEAN SHIPPING CORP. 
! Tokyo, Yokohama, Shimizu, Moji, Muroran 


MUSIC > 


Agents in Japan | 
AALL & COMPANY, LIMITED.. 
Kobe, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokkaichi 


+ 
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YEAR}DELUXEBHOW 


TIME 8:30 9:30 10:30 P.M. 


g 5S. OHARA & his BLUE COATS 
A. HAYASHI & his EIGHT PUPS 
M.C. TONY PARKS 
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Greetings and Best Wishes 
for the New Year 


1 GEAR LINES, 


Fortnightly Service with Fast & Modern Liners 
JAPAN-CONTINENT-POLAND 


On F Ave., near Yoyogi 
Subway Jingumae Sta. 
Tel: (40) 6134/6 
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Fujiyama Looks Ahead 


With the coming of 1960, 
Japan will enter a new era tle 
positive foreign policy, Foreign | 
Minister Aiichiro Fujivama said | 
in an interview with The ae 
Times, 


The end of 1959 also marked | 
the end of the “postwar period” 
as far as Japan's diplomacy wag | 
concerned, he said. 


By the “end of the postwar 
era” in diplomacy, the Foreign | 
Minister was pointing to the 
fact that Japan had settled all) 
its reparations problems, con-| 
cluded negotiations for a new, | 
equitable security pact with the 
U.S. and restored . diplomatic 
relations with such Iron Curtain 
countries as Hungary, Romania, 
and Bulgaria. 


Also during the past decade 
or more, Japan measurably re- 
gained her ecenomic strength, 
he said. 


In making these pronounce- 
ments, the Foreign Minister in- 


’ 


Foreign Office. 


New Int'l ~ for Japan 


- il 


Foreign Minister Alichiro  Dalinake left), is a 
by Kazushige Hirasawa, editor wf The Japan Times at the 
At this interview Fujiyama expressed his views 
on the foreign policy to be taken by Japan during 1960. 


dicated a new degree of self- 
confidence in the post he assum- 
ed two and a half years ago 
after a business career. 

This appeared to be so despite 
the harassing experiences he 
weathered during the recent ex- 
traordinary Diet. 


“Pacific economic bloc” should 
be formed. 

Regarding the world-situation, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister 
made the following observations: 

This year will be a period of 
“ preparation for the remainder 

Now itn the new year, we 


must look ahead and move for- of the 1960's. 
ward” Fujiyama went on, “in-|« During the first half of 1960, 


stead of dealing exclusively with | ~— pte te ne any 


the unfinished business of the 
| a series ef conferences, between 


past.” 
Among the major tasks facing es eee powers and the So- 


Japan in the diplomatic field 

the Foreign Minister senoheeaine | U.S. President Dwight D. 
the following: 1) problems with Eisenhower is believed anxious 
continental neighbors, and 2) | to play a significant role in the 
problems of meeting the world’s | conduct of international rela- 
new economic trends. tions during the last months of 


The continental neighbors in his tenure. 
question are China, Korea and’ Specifically, Eisenhower can 
Vietnam—all divided between, make an important contribution 
the two power blocs. to the settlement of the Berlin 

In the economic area the for-| Problem, disarmament and a 
mation of the European Com- ban on nuclear weapons testing. 
mon Market, t Outer Seven,| “The settlement of the Berlin 
amd other recent phenomena in| problem,” Fujiyama said, “will 
the configurations of the world’s | 
economic activities poses new 
challenges for Japan. 


Japan must increasingly stress 
economic cooperation with 
other countries, the Foreign 
Minister asserted. 


“In a” sense,” he went on, 
“both Japan and the United 
States are in similar positions 
with regard to the new trade 
blocs. ~y 

Economic cooperation with 
the U.S. is necessary, the For- 


her treatment of the China is-. 
sue.” - 

The latter half of this vear, 
however, will be marked by 
fewer highly ‘significant inter- 
national events, Fujivyama 
thinks, with the exception of 
the U.S. Presidential election in 
November. 


With regarc to Japan’s econo- 
mic activities in the coming 
year and decade, Fujiyama said 
Japan should give much thought 

eign Minister thinks, but this/to establishing closer economic 

does not mean, he said, that aj relations with Canada, Mexico 


offer suggestions for Japan~4n | ° 


that our common strive 


and other countries in the West- 
ern hemisphere. 

At the same time, Japan ought 
to divert some of its increasing 
economic strength to Southeast 
Agia for expediting in order to 
assist that area's development. 


Adenauer Speaks 
To Japanese People 


West German Chancellor Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer sends the fol- 
lowing New Year greetings to 
the Japanese people: 

“At the close of the old and 
the beginning of a new year 1 
send to the Japanese nation my 
eordial greetings and my best 
wishes for continued prosperity 
and security in the coming 
year. 

“Looking back on the past 
year I find with satisfaction that 
our mutual relations have stead- 
ily been intensified. The visit 
of Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi to the Federal Republic 
of Germany was a visible expres- 
sion of the traditional friend- 
ship of our two countries. 

“Both the Japanese and the 
German peoples yea or peace 
and freedom. I am ed 
re- 
laxation of tension and main- 
tenance of world peace will bear 


ample fruit for the FP ngepre na: 


of mankind.” 
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Originator of Cultured Pearls 


| K. MAIMOTOrnc. 


Mein Store: Ginze, Tokyo 


‘TOKYO: Imperial Hotel Arcade 
YOKOHAMA: Silk Center 
OSAKA: Shin Osaka Bidg. 

KOBE: Kobe Int'l House 

TOBA: Mikimoto Pearl Island 
TACHIKAWA: Air Base West BX, 
Ky oto—Nagoya—Fukuoka—Sapporo 


*%Main Store: Closed Jan. 1-5 


*xImperial Hotel Arcade: Closed Jan. 1-3 *Tachikawa: Closed Jan. 
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goodwill 


The Year of the Mouse, 1969, 


Here and There 


in Japan 
| Rat Year Bad for Rats 


tionship with ‘the state of 


Indiana. 
The saplings will be distribut- 


is expectedto be disastrous fOr ed to Linceln Associations in 


mice and rats in Hyogo and 
Yamaguchi prefectures. 


various parts of the 
| being checked at the 


In these two areas an all-out ‘arantine Station and shipped to 


battle has been declared agains 


hicago around che beginning 


the rodent pests and will last | of February. 


until the end of . February in| 
Yamaguchi and May in Hyogo. 

For each rat he catches, dead 
or alive; a person will receive 
a lottery ticket. Among the lot- 


tery prizes are television sets, 
washing machines, transistor 
radio? and . other’ electrical 


household appliances. 

The sponsor of the anti-rat 
campaign is a manufacturer of 
rathane, but local authorities 
show enthusiastic interest in 
the project. 

Despite repeated efforts to ex- 
terminate the rodents, damage 
caused by rats still remains at a 
startlingly higig level 

The rice consumed by rats 
throughout the country is said 
to be enough to fill 240,000 four- 
ton trucks. 


Don't Forget the Voters 


The Kokura municipal as- 
sembly has bowed before the) 
united wrath of its constituency | 


f 


and withdrawn an ordinance | 
for raising the pay of its 
members. 


Four weeks ago, the city ,as-| 


To Get Beret ~ 


In Kochi Prefecture, a novel 
award system has been created 
by the director of the prefec- 


LS. aor {advance from the outer fringe 
K -| of the ice pack toward the Japa- 


Soya Begins 
Final Lap to 
Showa Base 


The Japanese Antarctic ex- 
pedition ship Soya began its 


end trains. 


twice their capacity, but thous- 
ands of skiers were still strand- 
ed. From 10 p.m. on, trains left 
the station nearly one hour be- 
hind schedule due to the unusu- 
al congestion. 

Meanwhile in Osaka, three 
persons were injured seriously 
in a similar congestion at Osaka 
| Station, late Wednesday night 
and early yesterday. More than 


nese Showa Base on Ongul Is- 
land ednesday morning. 

ns en some 85 kilome- 
ters by the same evening. 

The Maritime Safety Agency 


in Tokyo was informed, yester- 


, ‘apta Sue- 
day morning by Captain Sue 160,000 passengers swarmed the 


tural library, Genshichi Kawa-|jchiro Akita of the Soya that station. 

mura. She /ATAG-tong #pip,,. Without). meanwhile, more lanterns 
The system is aimed at honor-| waiting for the help of. thé ®o-/ than last year were set up along 

ing those who have rendered| yiet icebreaker Ob, began it#/the road leading from the 


outstanding service to the pre 
fecture’s publishing world by 
conferring a “Tosa” doctorate 
upon them. Tosa was the = ‘ne 
of a feudal clan and area which 


corresponds to Kochi Prefec- 
ture toda’. 
Michio Hiraiwa, 59, well 


known historian and author of 
more than 10 books on the pre- 
fecture’s financial, fishery, ag- 
ri~ultural and forestry history, 
has been selected as the first 
recipi¢nt of the doctorate. 

He will receive’ a French- 
_ beret and ¥10,000 prize 

oney besides the doctorate. 


Braille Playing Cards 


The blind in Japan will be 
able to play cards soon, when a 
| Kyoto company puts its new 
| product on the market. The 


sembly passed an ordinance that | originator of the idea is Kiichiro 


monthty pay of 


increased the 


isono, president of the Kyoto 


assembly members from ¥33,- | Braille Printing Co: 


000 to ¥43,000. 

The voters, who were given | 
no say in the matter, were 
furious and began a referendum | 
to press the city assembly into 
repealing the ordinance. 

The  canipaign 
prompt and wide 
Within three days, there were 
more than enough signatures | 
to demand the law be repealed 

Under present 
the support of at least one 
fiftieth of the total number of 
voters is necessary to demand 
the repeal of an ordinance. 


Maids Go to School 


The Kyoto Tourist Hotel As- 
sociation plans to open up a 
school for hotel maids in Kyo- 
to in order to train them for 
the large number of foreign 
tourists 
1964 Olympics. 


; 


regulations, | 


expected during the 


The curriculum will include 


the history of Kyoto, “polite 
conversation,” English, tea cere 
mony and flower arrangement. 


Lava Quandary 


The city fathers of Kagoshima 
are puzzled over who owns 
volcanic lava, once it falls. 

Hyoemon Matsuyama, a 60-) 
year-old resident of Kagoshima, | 
recently complained. that a 
construction contractor was 
stealing lava from his land. 

His three-acre plot in Koro- 
'gami-cho, Kagoshima, is com- 
pletely covered with lava which 
has been spewing out of Sakura- 
| jima Volcano in a series of erup- 


} tions since World War II. “And 


lately’ I noticed a construction 
dealer was carrying the lava off 
my land.” he groaned. 

Matsuyama thinks any lava 
that has fallen on his land na- 
turally becomes his own proper- 
ty and wants to be paid for it. 
But since there is no regulation 
clarifying the ownership of 
voleanic lava, the Nagasaki 
Municipal Government is in a 
quandary. 


Lincoln and Cherry Trees: 


The “Lincoln Association” of 
Kochi Prefecture will send 500 
cherry saplings to the United 
States this month to commemo- 
rate an exchange of friendship 
missions last year between the. 
association and its counterpart 


| in Indiana. 


As a result of the exchange of 
missions, the prefec- 


Tommy Palmer and his 
Band of Japan 
plus Pepe Merto’s 
Philippine All-Stars 


Best in Shows Always at 
Tokyo’s Most Elegant Club 


‘Closed on New Year's Day 
French and Chinese cuisine 


Member of The Diners’ one 


Ca 


Happy New Year 


Two Big Bands From Tomorrow 


ture has concluded a sister rela- 


Tommy Palmer and his Band of Japon 


y nny ‘Merto’s "Philippine ‘All-Stors 


WWHANABASHA 


Akasaka Sannoshita, Minato-ku, Tokyo 58-4221/7 
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wear 


The cards are embossed with 
the four suit marks and 13 num- 
bers of ordinary cards and will 
cost ¥200 a pack. 


Isono says he also hopes to 


brought produce braille name cards and 
response. | Various types of Japanese play- 


ing cards. 


entrance to the sanctuary .of 
Meiji Shrine in anticipation of | 
a large turn-out of worshipers 
between midnight last night 
and early this morning. 

About 1,000,000 people are ex- 
pected to visit the shrine in the 
first three days -of the New 
Year, 200,000 of them by early 
this morning. 

To lessen the congestion, bon- 
fires along the route will be de- 
creased from 30 to 20 this vear. 


6 Ritsumeikan U. 
Climbers Missing 


TOYAMA (Kyodo) — Fears 


southward advance to stidy the 
ice condition On the way to the 
Showa Base, 

The Soya started its advance 
from a point some 357 kilo- 
meters north-northeast of the 
Showa Base at 9:26 a.m. (1:26 
p.m. Japan Time) Wednesday 
and advanced some 85 kilo- 
meters by 5 p.m. 

Helicopters from the Saya re- 
ported that the condition of the 
ice was fairly good. 

Skipper. Akita reported the 
Soya’s position as of 6 p.m. Wed- 
nesday at about 272 kilometers 
north-northeast of the Showa) were felt here yesterday for the 
Base. safety of six Ritsumeikan Uni- 

The Japanese Antarctic ex. versity students unheard from 
pedition ship Soya will meet the | Sok a: week since they a 
Soviet icebreaker Ob on New g 


: A fellow student remaininy in 
Year's Day, according to a re- | Kamiichi reported to police 


port receiyed by the Maritime there that his six companions 
| Safety Agency yesterday after-|' had failed to return to camp 


noon from Sueichiro ‘Akita, skip- | |although they were supposed to 
per of the Soya. do so Dec. 25. They had left 


the camp Dec. 19. 
The report gave the position ‘ : 
of the Soya as of midnighty Dec. The climbe rs have not been 
31 (6 am. Japan Time) at heard from since Dec. 23. They 
point some 250 kilometers north- | Arrie!, Provisions to last until 
northeast of the Showa Base. sain 


Skiers, Passengers Flock 
To Ueno Station; 30 Hurt 


About 30 persons were injured at Ueno Station Wednesday 
night through early yesterday morning when about 300,000 skiers 
and homebound passengers jampacked the station to catch year- 


All trains leaving the station were packed to more than 


ARC Role in Far 
Kast Revealed . 


By United Press International 

The American Red Cross in 
the Far East loaned out or gave 
more than $1 million to US. 
servicemen and their depen- 
dents and additional thousands 
of dollars 
of Japan, Taiwan and Korea, it 
was announced yesterday. 


Jack Henry, ARC director, of_, 


‘operations, ‘said individual loans 


, 


| 


which carry no interest amount- 
ed to more than $1,135,000 
while grants totaled $15,000 


More than 13,000 U.S. service- 
men received such aid, he 
added, 

U.S. servicemen in the Far 


East who received direct help 
from the ARC, Henry added, 
totaled more than. 100,000. ; 
~ Victims “ofthe typhoons, 
which this year were the werst 
in. history for many areas of 
the Orient, received more than 
$50,000. 

This aid included nearly 10, 
000 blankets, 500 cases of school 
supplies, more than 50,000 chil 
dren’s gift boxes and an estimat- 
eel 30,000 yatds of cloth, Henry 
said. 

When Typhoon Ise Bay hit 
Japan's Nagoya aréa in Septem- 
ber the ARC presented $10,000 


to the Japan Red Cross three . 


days after the storm hit. Checks 
totaling $15,000 followed in addi- 
tion to blankets, other disaster 
and school supplies. . 

When. Typhoon .Sarah hit 
South Korea $25,000 of relief 
supplies were sent. 
Taiwan's mid-August floods 
$3,500 worth of antibiotics were 
sent to the victims. 
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Tokyo's Ueno Zoo starts t 


a rat exhibitiom at its aquarium building. 
tures of rats, stuffed specimens and live rats of various coun- 
The exhibit will continue through Jan. 15. 
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R. Butcher. 


Also received three packages of relief 


- Flood Fund Still Growing 


| The following donations have been received by The Japan 
Times after the Typhoon Victims Christmas Fund Drive was 


a officially enere on Christmas Day. 
. ane DON ATIONS REC RIV ED ‘ 

| In memory of the Rt. Rev. ‘Channing Moore . 

| EE hs Sond oWe ob tbs cee esr kne 66 cu dee ieeie 36,000 

{| English Bible Class of Tokyo Lutheran Church . 5,000 

5| An Indian Gentleman ................... Govces . 10,000 

I a i as kk meen le be 800 

et ee nied) hon bd tence adn 60 6eh¥e Chic gacde Kaci OO 

Jonathan, Timmy and en Tucker (lowa ¢ ity) ee 1,080 

= i EE dks RAb OW bt oes Nak 06ebb pees ceeds ectet 200 
cs Sam's. Clothing ........ aebarevcrerensiacoes 20,000 

<< ,. Teofilo Mesina (Philippine ‘Embassy) asceesataer 10,000 
Employes of the Camp Zama Post Exchange ..... 15,000 

ee CT <i oth cadet bare ven stots etates dee ee 50,000 

George Sterling Pdwards (San Francisco) ....-.. 10,000 

, Military and Civilian Personnel of the Far East 

ae Ss Sa Exchange Service (Ofama) ...ccccccccccccccess 23,000 
nn ladle tts Total Se eeeeeeeesesecesce 90600 coseceeooesontoSo 181,580 

he Year of the Rat today with | Previously acknow BUENOS cccccsecccccescosse SRE 
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RADIO 


Today’ s Tv Choice 
8:40-9:30 — Bunraku 
Show: .“Kazami jiehi” from 
Shimbashi ‘Embujo (ch. 8) 
50-9:35—Concert Hall: “Sche- 
herazade” (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
with Tokyo Sym. Orch, (ch. 
6) 
9:30-10:00—Japanese Classic 
Dance: “Togeno Hatsuharu” 
with Koisabufo Nishikawa 
(ch. 8) 
9:30-10:00—Noh: “Sagi” 
Hosho School (ch. 4) 
10:00-10:30—New Year M 
to Japanese People: Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru 
English) (ch. 4) 


with 


10:15-11:00—Hisako Tsuji Violin ” 


Recital: Seven Spanish Folk 
Songs (Falla), etc, (ch. 10) 
10:30-11:00 — Koto (Japanese 
Marp) Concert: with Mamoru 
Miyagi, others (ch. 4) 

11:30-12:00—Science Films from 
Overseas (ch. 3) 

1:00-2:00 p.m—Chorus Parade; 
with Four Coins, The 
Peanuts, others (ch. 10) 

1:00-2:00 —- Japanese Classic 
Dance: “Rokkasen Sugatano 
Irodori” with Shoroku, Ebi- 
zo, Baiko, — Kikugoro 

r upe (ch. 

1:30- Sh-lucky Lion Dance 
(ch. 1) 

1:50-2:30—Kabuki: “Michiyuki 
Hatsuneno Tabi” with Sho- 
roku, Baiko, Uzaemon, Kiku- 
goro Troupe (ch. 1) 

4:00-5:11—German Movie: “Der 
Weisse Rausch” (in German) 
(ch. -1) 

4:10-6:00 — French Movie: “Le 
Roi” (in French) (ch. 6) 

2:00-3:15—Chorus Parade, With. 
Dark Ducks, Lilio Rhythm 
Airs, others. (ch. 4) 

4:15-5:45—Izumi Yukimura & 


Hata, Tamami 
Nakajima, others. (ch. 4) 
5:00-6:00—Ballet: 


“Kotobuki Hatsuharu 
~Emaki” with Otome Amatsu, 


> . 
Today’s TV Choice 
9:30-16:00—Noh: “Chikubujima’” 
with Kanze School (ch. 1) 
9:30-10:00—Piano Recital: Sonata 
ee ee 109 (Beetho- 
. ven); etc. with Eva 
thova (ch. 4) 
9:30-10:00—Japanese Classic 
Dance: “Hatsu-sugata Otsue” 
with Koisaburo Nishikawa 
(ch. 6) 
9:30-1000—Japanese Koto Con- 
cert. (ch. 10) 
10:00-1030—New Year's visit to 
the Imperial Palace (ch. 6); 
Also 10°00-11:35 (ch. 4) 
11:00-1135— Japanese Classic 
oe “Ejima Ikushima” 
with Kanzaburo, Yaeko Mizu- 
tani, others (ch, 8) 
13:00-100—Tango Album: Ranko 
Fujisawa, Hiroshi Ashino, 
Othets (ch. 10) 
12:15-170—Music Time: with 
Yoshie Fujiwara (ten.), Tane- 
ko Seki (sop.), others (ch. 1) 
2:00400—Trio Los Panchos 
» Concert, (ch. 10) 
3:40-4:45—.azz Parade: with Yu- 
kiji Asaoka, Bimbo . Danao, 


Tokyo Cuban Boys, others 
~- (ch.*1) 
4:35-5:25—Musical Show: “New 


Year Serenade” with Teruo 
. Hata, Misao Nakahara, others 
(ch. 6) 
4:45-5:30—U.S. Movie: “Circus 
- Clown” {in English) (ch. 1) 
: US. Movie: “Raw- 
hide” (in Japanese) (ch. 10) 
uss Concert: with 
Vienna Phil. Sym. Orch. (ch. 


1) 
10:35-11:05—Japan 

Music & Dance: with Kanjuro 

Fujima, Yachiyo Inoue, others 
* (ch. 1) 


— $:00-9:00—Disney 


ese Classical 


Friday, Jan. 1 


Takarazuka Opera Troupe 
(ch. 8) 
7:00-7:30—U |S. Movie: “Annie, 
Get Your Gun” (in Japanese) 
‘(new film) (ch’ 8) 
7:00-7:30—Chanson Paradé: with 
Noriko Awaya, Hiroshi Ashi- 
no, Hach'dai Yakamura Trio, 
others (color) (ch. 4) 
7:00-7:30—Science Films from 
Overseas (ch. 3) 
8:00-8:30—Music Time: with To- 
moko Takara, Yoshiko Ishii, 
others (ch. 6) 
900—U.S. Movie: “Perry 
(in Japanese) (ch. 8) 
land Movie 
Series: “Adventureland” (Pe- 
rilous’ Assignment) (in Japa- 
nese) (ch. 4) 
See calendar on sports page for 
teievised s s events 
(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK-TV) 
7:00 a.m.—News, 7:15—Chorus 
8:00—Weather & NHK Report, 8:30 
—lInterview with Prime Min- 
ister Kishi, others 

9$:00—Children’s Hour, 9:45—Car- 
toon Mov 

l. 40—Gagrku (Court Music) 

11:00—New Year Concert, 11:20— 

Mt. Fuji (film), 11:35—NHK 
Report 
12:00 oe 12:12—Weather, 
15—Home Games 
$20-~Variety Show 

5:11—Movie Short, 5:40—NHK Re- 

rt 


po 
6:00—Variety Show, 6:55—Weather 


Mason” 


7 :00—News, 7 .20—Kingoro Comedy 
“Tsuru Kame” 


_ 00—Drama 
9 :00—Musical rama 
(Ch, 3) NHK (JOAB-TV) 
2:30 p.m.—Color TV Test (Tokyo 
Local) 
9:00—Japanese Literature 
10:00—Smiling Japanese : 


(Ch, 4) NTV (JOAX-TV) 
7:00 a.m.—Telementary “Japanese 
New Year” 
8:30~Interview with Prime 
ter Kishi _ 
9:00—News, 9:13—Weather 


12:15—Rhythm 
Hour, 12: 40—Woren’s News, 
12:55—-TV Guide 

1:00—Popular Songs 

3:15—Variety Show . 

400—New Year Repo 

5:45—Cartoon Show, i. 38—Weather 

6:00—Comedy, 6:10—-TV Guide, 
6-15—Drama, 6:45—News 
Flash, 6:55—Int'l News 


Saturday, Jan. 2 


See calendar on sports page for 
. televised sports events 


(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK.-TV) 
7:00 am.—News & Weather, 
—Chorus 
8:00—Weather, 8:10 — Japanese 
Classic Music & Dance 
10:00—New Year Reportage 
11:00—New Year Concert (Hisako 
Tsuji, violin) 
12:00 p.m.—News, 12:12—Weatner 
1:00—Comedy, 1:30—Popular Songs 
2:00—Rugby Meet 


7:25 


6:00—Children's Drama, 6 .55— 
Weather 

00—News, 7:15—Drama, 7:45— 
Drama 


9:30—Documentary Mcvie 
News ' 


10:00— 


(Ch. 3) NHK (JOAB-TV) 
2:30 p.m.—Color TV Test (Toky> 


Local) 
7:00—Science Movie, 7:30—Problem 

of the Year 
8:30—World and Japan 
10:00—Painting Lesson 

(Ch. 4) NTV. (JOAX.-TV) 

8:00 am.—News, 8:45—News 
% — Hour, 9§:30—Piano 


a “Tea Lesson 
1200 p.m.—News, 12:15—Columbia 
Hour, 12:40—Women's News 
5:45—Cartoon Show, 5:55—Weather 
6:00—Comedy, 6:15—Amateur Sing- 
s ing Contest, 6:45 — News 
Fiash, 6:55—Int'l News 
1:00—Drama, 7:30—Secret of Music 
8:00—Documentary Drama 
9:00—Today’s Events, 9:1 
News. 9$:15—Variety Show 
9:45—Entertainment News 
10:00—Documentary Drama & Talk, 
10:45—Music Time 
11:00—Space in Architecture, 11:15— 
Telenews (in English) 
(Ch. 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 
7:25 am.—Weather, 17:40—Sports 
Flash, 7:45 — Weather & 
Travel Memo 


8:10—Interview with Prime Minis-— 


ter Kishi, 8:50—U S.-Japan 

Joint Symphony Concert 
11:00—Variety Show, 11:55—Weather 
12:00 p.m.—News, 12: 15—Comedy 
1:15—Popular Songs and | Dance 


7:30—Wonderful Quiz (color4TV) 
9:00—Today'’s Events, 9:10--Sports 
News, 9:15—Movie “Sheritl 
of Cochise,” 9;45—Sports En- 
| tertainment 
10:00—Drama, 10:30—Musical Varie- 
ty Show 
11 :00—Telenews, 11:10—Weather 
(Ch, 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 
6:20. a.m.—Weather, 6:30—Report- 
age (New Year) 
9:35—Face af World — 
ee, 11 :55— 


10 :00—New r Messa 
11 :00—Hibari isora 
Weathe 
12°00 p.m.—News, 12:15—C omedy 
~ 1:00—Popular gs 
2: eat yd Show, fram Yamano 


Hal 
3: 10-Vastaie Show, from Sen- 
nichi Theater 
6:00—Cartoon, 6:10—-TV Guide, 
6:15—Drama, 6:45—Weather 
7:00—Amateur Talent Show, 7:30 
—Newlyweds Star Party 
9:60~-Senuher Songs 
9 00—9 :15—Comedy, 9 :45—News 
10:00—Drama “Akebono Soshi” 
(Ch, 8) FUJI (JOCX-TV) . 
6:40 am.—New Year Reportage 
8:20—Japanese Classic Music | 
10:30—Daiei Star Parade 
11 :00—Variety Show, 11:45—News 
12:00 p.m.—Variety Show 
2:00—Toho Star Parade 
3:00—Vaudeville, from Video Hall 
6 :00—Overseas News, 6:12—Weath- 
er, 6:45—News 
7 :30—Comedy ‘ , 
9:00—Interview, 9:15—TV Work 
Show, 9:45—News, 9:55— 
10 :00—Pro 


Boxing. 10;45—Studio 
News 


. (Ch. w) NET (JOEX -TV) 
7-05 a.m.—Reportag> (New Year) 
9:00—Happy New Year & 

talk 


) 
10 :00—Interview with Prime 7 


ter Kishi 
11:00—Dream of Science, 
News 
12:00 p.m—New Year Star Parade 
2:00—Musical Play 
3:0—Densuke Drama 
6:00—Studio Report. 6:15—Drama, 
6:45—News, 6:56—TV Guide 
7 ae sy History Series 
(drama) 
8 :00—Drama “Ano Nami-no Hate- 


11:50— 


made’ 
9:00—Topice. 9:15—Mystery Drama, 
9:45—News, 9$:55—Snow Re- 
port, 9:57—Weather 
10:00—Drama “Otora-san”™ 
11 :00—Sports, 11:05—Overseas News 
11:10-TV Guide 


1:15—Women's News 

3:15—-Amateur Variety 
Show 

4:00—Puppets, 4:35—Musicals 


Contest 


5:25—-TV Guide, 5:30—Children’s 
Hour 

6:00—Cartoon, 6:15—Drama, 6:45— 
Weather 

7 00—Personality Parade, 7:30— 
Movie * 

8 :00—Samurai Drama, 8:30—Movie 
“Colt 45” 


§:00—Peggy Hayama Show. 9:15— 
Detective Drama, 9:45—News, 
9 :55—Sports 

10 :00—Samurai Drama 

11:00—Weather & TV Guide 


(Ch, 8) FUJI (JOCKX-TV) 


8:45 am.—Camera Repo portage 
9:00—Kyogen Comedy “N Ba- 


vorn cent 9 :30—New Year Re- 


‘porta 

11:38—Daiel "star Parade, 11:50— 
Telenews 

17°00 p.m.—Drama 12:30—Hibari 
Misora Show 

1:00—Drama “Haru-o Yobu Wata- 
ridori 

2 :00— Musical “Fubuki Koshiji 
Show.” 2:30—Comic Drama 


3:30—Takarazuka Music Salon 

6:00—Overseas News, 6:12—Wea- 
ther, 6:15—Children's Movie 

7:00—Chiemi Drama, 7:30—Movie 

£:00—Toshiba Theater (drama) 

9 :00—Interview, 9:15—Drama, 9:45 
—News, 9:55—Sports 

10:00—Thriller Drama, 10:30—Music 
Time, 10:45—Studio News 

(Ch. 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 
8:27 am.—Weather, 8 :30—Show 
Roundup 

10:00—Imperial Family Album, 10:30 
—Japanese Dance 

11.%—New Year Children’s Party, 
11:50—News 

1:00 p.m.—Variety Show 

4:00—Star Show 

5 :00—Samurai Drama 

6:28—Gesture, 6:45—News, 6:56— 
TV Guide, 6;57— Weather 

7:00—Movie “Bat Masterson,” 

7 :30—Drama 

9:30—Overseas Topics 

9:15—Drama, 9:45—News 

9:55—Snow Report 

9 :57— Weather 


: 


Friday, Jan. 1 


FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour. 
6:05 a.m.—Rise and Shine, 7:10— 

Morning Meditations, 17:15—The 
Morning Show, 8:05 — Take 25, 
°*8:30—The Breakfast Club, 9:05— 
Galen Drake, 9:30—Arthur God- 
frey, 9:55—Les Paul and Mary 
Ford, 10:05—Turn Back the Clock, 
10:30—You Name It, We Piay It, 
11:06—Merning Melodies, 11:15— 
Koffee Klatsch, 11:30—Tennessee 
Ernie, 11:55—Rhythm Rangers. 
12:15 p.m.—Dise ‘n Data, bk: Bob 
Hope, 1:15—-The New Workers, 1:30 
—Bill Weaver Show, 2:05—Matinee 
Concert, 3:05—Waltz Time, 3:15— 
Behind the Story, 3:30—Music 
Amigos, 3:45—Ebony and Ivory, 
4:05—Starr of Space, 4:30—Jour- 
ney Into Melody. 
5:05—Journey Into Melody, 5:30— 
Soundtrack, 5 :45—Man About 
Town, 6:20—Spotlight on Sports, 
6:30—-Music by Candlelight, 7:05— 
Shortwave U.S.A., 7:15—American 
Music Hall, 7:30—Romance in 
Music, 7:55—Duffy’s Tavern. 
8:06—Groucho Marx, 86:30—Gun- 
smoke, 8:55-——-Glenn Miller, 9:10— 
News on the Light Side, 
The Navy Swings, 9:30—The 
Whistler, 9:56—Point of Law, 10:05 
— Air Express, 10:30—Classical 
Album, 11:056—Jazz Concert, 11:30 
~—Man With a Band. 


Saturday, Jan. 2 
12:05 a.m. — Latin Beat, 12:30 — 


Swing Easy, 1:05—One O'clock 
Jump, 1:30—-Magic of Music, 
1:55—Ebony & Ivory, 2:05~— 
While the City /Sleeps, 3:06-- 


Music for Everyone, 4:05—Dawn 
Patrol, 5:05—Five by Five, 5:15— 
Barnyard Jamboree, 


. JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
JO0Z, JOZ2, JOZ3, (3.925. 6053 & 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
(1480 Kes.) 

(Subject to Change without Notice) 
A.M. PROGRAM 
5:00-5:30—Symphony No. 41 in C. 
K 551 (Mozart), Vienna Phil. 

Orch. (RF)* 
8:00-8:30—Japanese Harp 

(AK). 8:00-9:00—Violin 

in D, Op. 61 (Beethoven), David 

Oistrakh (violin), French Nat'l 

Radio Orch; etc. (AB)* 


oncert. 
oncerto 


wane 00—Japanese Classic Music. 

( 

1:00-2:00—Screen Music. (RF).* 
1:00-2:00—Popular Music: Manto- 
vani Orch., Ricardo Santos Band. 
Mitch Miller Chorus. (AB).* 1-05- 
2 00—Japanese Classic » Music. 


3:00-4:00—Piano Sonata in C, K 390 
(Mozart), Spanish Serenade (Al- 
beniz); ete. Y¥. Yamaoka (piano), 
¥Y. Imove (cello), J. Ikemoto 

3 :00-4 :00—Japa- 


Harry Belafonte, Toni 
Sailer. others. (QR)* 

5:00-5:45—-Thieving Magpie Over- 
ture (Rossini); Excerpts from 
Sylvia (Delibes);. ete. Tokpo-Art 


Univ. Brass Band. (RF) 
6:00-7:0@—Romance in F (Beetho- 
ven), Waltz (Tchaikovsky). M. 


Shioda (violin): Chepin 
Music, H. Kobayashi (piano)} etc. 
(AB) 

8:00-9:00—Shoji Suruki Jazz Recital. 


(QR). 8:30-9:000—Popular Music 
Hit Parade. (KR)* 
$:00-9:30—Popular Songs. (RF).* 


9 :00-10:00—Roman Carnival Over- 
ture (Berlioz); Piano Concerto in 
F Min. (Weber): Symphony No. 1 
in B flat (Schumann), Hiroko 
Kashu (piano), NHK Sym. Orch. 
(AB). 9:20-10:00—Popular Musit: 
Noriko Awaya, Peggy Hayama. 
Ranko Fujisawa, others. (AK) 
10:30-11:00—Popular Music. (KR).* 
10-35-11 :00-—-Young Person's Guide 
to the Orch. (Britten), Philadel- 
phia Sym. Orch., ete. (JOZY 


11:00-12:00—Popular Music. (AB).* 
AFTER MIDNIGHT 

12:00-12:30—Popular Music. (RF).* 

12:15-1:15—English Hour: News, 


Popular Music. (KR).* . 12:30— 
Jazz. (RF).* 12:40-1:30—Classic 
Music. (QR)* 


2:00-3:30 & 3:35-4:50—Popular mu- 
sic. (LF)* 

NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 
6:00-7:00 p.m.—Same as for AB* 
7:00-9:00—Popular Music: ‘Staniey 

Black Orch., ‘others.* 
9 :00-10 0:00—Same as for AB* 
* Records. 


Saturday, Jan. 2 


FEN TOKYO (81@ Kes.) 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour. 
6:05 a.m.—Rise and Shine, 6:35— 

Rise and Shine, 7:10—Morning 
Meditations, 7:15—The Morning 
Show, 8:05-The Polka Party, 8:30 
~Temple Hour, 9:05—Story Prin- 
cess, 9:30—Jim Reeves Show 
10 :05—Spotlight Story, 10:15— 
Marine Bandstand, 10:30—Steve 
Lawrence Show, 11:05 — MTeen- 
agers on Parade. ~ 


.12:115 p.m.—Dise ‘n’ Data, 12:45— 
Kuni Kapers, 1:06 — America’s 
Popular Musie¢, 2:05—Chautaukua 
Symphony, 3:05—Rusty Draper, 
3:30—Bandstand US.A., <:05—San 
Francisco Story, 4:30—ctu Foster, 
4:55—Did You Know, 5:05—.nf’! 
Bandstand, 5:30—Teen Talk, 5:45— 
Church Call of the Air. 

6:15—Weathervane, 6:20—Spotlight 
on Sports, 6:30—Music by Candle 
Light, 7:05—Moods in Mé@ody, 
7:30—Hawaii Calis, 8:05—Grand 
Ole Opry, 8:30—The Top- Twenty, 
*:.0—Dixieland Ddwn Beat, 9:30 
Bands of Japan, 10:05—Jazz Is My 
Beat, 10:30 — Upbeat Saturday 
Night, 10:°55—John Conte, 11:06— 
Let's Dance, 
Stand. 


Supday, Jea. 3 


12:05 a.m.—Contour, 12:30—Music 
Vagabond. 1:05 — One o'clock 
‘Jump, 1:30—Enteflainment USA, 
1:55—Ebony & Ivory, 2:05—While 
the City Sleeps, 3:05—-Music for 
Everyone, 4:05—Five by Five. 
5:15—Morning Star, 5:30—Masters 
of Melody. ‘ 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,190 Kes.) 
J0Z, JO0Z2, JOZs, (3.925. 6033 @ 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
(1480 Kes.) 

(Subject to Change without Notice) 


A.M. PROGRAM 
8:00-8:30—Japanese Harp Concert 
(AK). €:00-900—Serenade in G. 
K 825 (Mozart), L. Musici string 
Ensemble; Piano Quartet in D 
Min., Op. 60 (Brahms), Festival 
Quartet. (AB).* 
10:00-11:00—Rural Children’s Songs 
(AK) 


11:30-11:5@—Popular Music. (AK) 
P™ OGRAM 

1:00-2:00—Brass on Parade. (RF)* 

3:30-4:00—Classic Music. (RF).* 3:30- 


5:30—Popular Music Request. 
(LF)* 

4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (AB). 4:30 
-5:00—Popular Music. (RF).* 4:30- 
6 :00— Royal Fireworks Music 
(Handel), Boyd Neel Orch., etc. 
(AB)* 

6 :00-6 :05—English News, David 
Friend. (AB). 6:35-6:55—Popular 
Songs. (KR)* 

* 7:30-8:00—Populear Music. (RF).* 
7 30-8 00—Stereo Hour: Ballet 
Music (Offenbach, arr.. Rosan- 
thal), Boston Pops Orch. (QR, 
LF)* 

§:05-9:00—Hi Fi Music Time: Jack 
Teagarden Band. (RF)* 


9:00-10:00-—-Barber of Seville Over- 
ture (Rossini); Arias from Magic 
Flute (Mozart); etc. Kiyoshi 
Igarashi (ten.), Kiyoko Shibata 
(sop.), others. (AB). 9:30-10:00< 
Violin Sonata No. 5 in F. “Spring” 
(Beethoven), Mari Iwamoto (vio- 
lin); ete. (LF). 


10 :30.11 Festival... (S$tra- 


vinsky), Tokyo Sym. Orch. (KR). 
10:35—Piano Concerto No. 2 in| 
A (Liszt), Philadelphia Sym. 


Orch. (JOZ)* 
11200-12:00—Classic Music. 
11:20-12:00—Popular Music. 
11:45-12:15—Popular Music. 
AFTER MIDNIGHT 


gp oe 36—Popular- Music. 
Hour: News, | 


(RF) .* 


11:30—One Night 


' 


5 


(KR)* | 


(RF).* 


Traditional Crafts of Japan 


By KENJI ARAI 

Japan has a rich heritage of 
unique handicrafts handed down 
from father to son and master 
to disciple through its °2,600- 
year-old history. Starting this 
week, The Japan Times will 
present in 10 installments repre- 
sentative handicraft of Japan, the 
product of the nimblel fingers and 
exfiaustive patience of the Japa- 
nese people.—Editor 
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5 a 2 


a 


are 


indispensable 
of the highly stylized and sym- 
bolic Noh plays of Japan. 


components 


Buffeted by the times and 


steady decline of the Noh.plays 
themselves, only a handful of only for classic masks, and the 
artisans are now precariously 
upholding the tradition-steeped for a newer type of masks. 
technique 
masks. 


of making Noh 


One of the few remaining 


Nyoi Kitazawa at work on a “Noh mask. 


Noh mask makers and probably 
the best, is Nyoi Kitazawa, 48, 
who is devoting his life to mask- 
The Noh masks and costumes os in a quiet room on the. 


K aus Nak Mask Maker 


— of Nanzenji Temple 
Kyoto. 
His creations are highly 


prized both by the head masters 
of "Noh schools, who have eyes 


_) 


modern Noh players who go in 


Kitazawa had hoped to 
become a yokyok: (Noh song) 
singer and started taking les 
sons from the head master of 
the Kongo Scheol at the age of 
16. Y 


Frail health forced him to 
give up his original plans, how- 
ever, and take up mask making 
instead. 

Kitazawa says he was in- 
spired into making masks when 
he saw Shizuo Kuchiki of the 
Honganji sect carving 4. mask 
for a farce. 

He has made countless 
masks in the ensuing 30 years. 
But -he claims that he has onl 
recently begun to turn out pr 
ucts that he feels are satisfacw 
tory. 

Kitazawa’s more famous mas- 
terpieces include at least 200 
masks of deities, men, women, 
lunatics and demons. 

Making Noh masks requires 
strenuoys mental concentration, 
attention to the smallest details 
and eminent craftsmanship. 

Noh mask makers use mostly. 
feed for their masks. But 

itazawa uses the Kinkakwu- 
ji Temple’s old lumber as well. 

‘Noh masks are made of wood 
measuring about 3. square cen- 


timeters and i11° centimeters 
thick. ) 
The first process involves 


tracing the mask’s outline on 


SCREEN AND STAGE 


GRANT HEIGHTS: Gigi 
Caron, Maurice Chevalier), Jane 
li The Alligator People (Beverly 
Gariafid, George MacReady), Jan. 


2. . 
SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Sleeping 
Beauty (Disney Cartoon Feature, 
Jan. 1: The Big Country (Gregory 
Peck, Jean Simmons), Jan. 2. 
TACHIKAWA WEST: Born Yester- 
day (William Holden, Judy. Holli- 


day). Jan. 1: The Rabbit Trap 
(rnest Borgnine, David Brian), Man; Tom Thumb; 10, 11:30, 2:55, 
Jan. 2. 4 6:20, (Jan. 1, 11:30, 2:55, 6:20). 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: The Man YURAKUZA: Solomon and Sheba, 
Who Understood Women (Henry 11:10, 1:55, 4:40, 7:25. (Sundays 
Fonda, Leslie Caron), Jan. 1; & Jan. 2-5, from 8:25 a.m.) 
Houseboat (Cary Grant, Sophia YOKOHAMA 
Loren), Jan. 2, — 

GINZA SHOCHIKU: Edge of Eter- BILL ‘CHICKERING: Sleeping 
nity, 11:45, 1:50, 3:55, 6, 8:05 (Sun. Beauty ‘(Disney Cartoon Fea- 
& Holiday, 9:40 a.m.; Jan. 1, from ture), Jan. 1: The Big Country 
10:15 p.m.) (Gregory Peck, Jean Simmons), 

HIBIVA THEATER: The Af ae Jan. 2. 

10:40, 1:30, 4:20, 7:10, (8: 1 ZAMA: uktu ictor 
1:40, 4:30, 7:20, Sun. & Jan. 2-4). i etl ay a ng 
(IMPERIAL THEATER: South Seas 1: Young as We Are (Robert 


Adventure. 1, 4. & 7 p.m. (10 a.m. 
Sun. & Jan. 1-5). 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: The Purple 
Gang, 11, 12°50, 4°30, 6:20, 8:10, 

- (Jan. 2-4, from 9:20 a.m.). (Sun- 


ng 10, 4155, 1:55, 3:55, 5:55, 
7:55 


(AB).* | MARU NOUCHI SHOCHIKU: Casino 


De Paris, 11:40, 1:45, 3:50, 5:55, 8. 
(holidays & Jan. 1-4, from 98:35 
a.m.) 


NEW TOHO: Dua Riffi Chez Les 
Femmes, 11:10. 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 
7:50, (Sun., holidays & Jan, 2-4, 


).* 12 :30-1 :00 ‘ from 9 a.m.). 
12°40-1:30—Classic | SCALAZA: 


12 Madchen und 1 


Music. (QR).* Mann (Toni Sailer), 10. 12, 2. 4, 6, 
2:00-3:30—Gypsy Baron (Johann | 8. (Jan. 3 & 4 from 8 a.m.). 
Strauss), Vienna State Opera SHIBUYA PANTHEON. ie Fatiche 
Theater Chorus, Vienna Phil.| Di Ercole, 11, 1:05, °:40. 5:45, 
Orch. (LF)* | 7:50. (Jan. 2 & 3, from 9:30 a.m.). 
3:35-4:00—Invitation to Dance | SHIAUYS Bon amb: 10-40, 12-05, 
(Weber), Hamburg State Phil. 3: 35 al J y 
Sane, (he).* SuINJUKU' GRKIJO: Don't Give 
4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (LF).* Up the Ship: Last @raie from 
4:30-4:50-—String Quartet (Haydn),| 7? “Be Snip: oan 
y ~s- setae | Gun Hill; 10:20, 12, 3:25, 6:50, 
(Lt a ous aes , Quarw. (Sun. & Jan. 1-3, 9:30, 12:35, 3:55, 
_| 7:20), until Jan. 6. 
NHK-FM (87.3 MC) SHINJUKU MILANOZA: Le 
6:06-3:00 p.m.—Popular Concert: Fatiche Di Ercole, 11°10. 1:20, 
Yves Montand, Valentino, others.*| 3:30, 5:40, 7:50. (Jan. 2 & 3, from 
7:00-93:00—Ballet Suife “Swan Lake” 9:30 a.m.). 
(Tehaikovsky), Phil. Orch. Menu- ; : the 
Gin (vist; Plane, Scncia i ¢|MDUUEU SORYU: Saran te 
sharp Min (Beethoven): String 4:25. 8 (Jan i only ll 2:25 6:20), 
Quartet in G Min., Op. 10 (De- until Jan > , 
bussy), Paganini String Quartet tate 
Porgy & Bess (Gershwin), RCA | SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: The Shag- 
Victor Sym. Orch.* cy Dog, (8:40 a.m. Sun.), 10°25, 
12:45, 3:05, 5:25, 7:45. (Sun. & Jan. 


-9:00-10:00—Same as for AB* 
*—Records. 


1-7, from 8:40 a.m.) 


(Leslie SHOCHIKU. PICCADILLY: Never 
Few, 


11:45, 2:20, 4:55; 7:30, 


(Jan. 1 from 9:30 a.m.; Sun. & 
Jan. 2-7, 9:15 coe 

THEATER TOKYO: Operation 
Petticoat; 10, 335. 2-30, 5:15, 7:40. 


TOKYO 


GEKWO: Ein Stuck Vom 


Himmel, (Jan. 1 & 2, 10:28, 12:40, 


2:40, 5 


10, 7:40;) 10:55, 1:10, 3:25, 


5:40, 7:55 
UENO TOKYU: Tarzan,.the Ape 


Harland, Pippa Scott), Jan. 2. 


SAGAMIHARA: The FBI 


(James 
1 & 2. 


SCALAZA: 


1:25, 4: 
1:10, 4, 


PICCADILLY: The & 


(10:30 
3:10, § 
11-05, 
Jan. 3. 


TAKARAZUKA: Don’t Give Up 


‘30, 7:50, 
1:20, 3:35, §:50, 


Story 


Stewart, Vera Miles), Jan. 


The FBI Story, 10:50, 
10, 6:55, (Jan. 2-7, 10:10, 
6:50), until Jan. 7. 
hagsy Dog, 
a.m. Sundays), 11, 12:50, 
(Jan. 2 & 3, 9:20, 
8:05), until 


the Ship, 11, 2:35, 6:10; Last Train 


from 
until J 


Gua 


Hill, 12:43, 4:18, 7:52, 
an. 6. 


—STAGE— 


KOKUSAI GEKWVO: “Shochiku No. 
1 Show” with Mariko Okada, 
Miyuki Kuwahfo, Masahiko 


Tsugawa & SKD, Jan. 1,'9 a.m.; 


Jan. 2, 


8:30 am.; Jan. 3-5, 7:50 


a.m. until Jan. 5. 


NICHIGEKRI: 
Parade” 


“New Year Star 
with Akira Takarada, 


the material and carving out 
the mask roughly with a chisel. 
At least 10 knives are used to 
carve out the mask, starting 
with the nose and higher planes 
to the eyes, Mouth and lower 
planes. 

Some 10 days are required 
for this process and the final 
carving stage. 

Experts often tell at a glance 
who made the mask from the 
way the back side is carved. 

Hence the mask makers take 
Zreat pains when carving the 
back side. 

After the carving stage’ is 
over, the mask maker applies 
lacquer to the mask and then 
a mixture of paint and glue. 

The drawing of the hair and 
eyes with black ink and appil- 
cation of red paint to the lips 
completes it. 

Kitazawa is famous for the 
special technique he uses in 
painting his masks. 

The time consumed in mak- 
Ing a mask depends on how 
seasoned the material is, the 
humidity and the physical and 
mental condition of its maker. 

An average maker would be 
well satisfied with two masks 
a month. Sometimes, he spends 
months and years gazing at a 
piece of wood until he gets the 
tight inspiration. 


vided into two categories: . 

One group dedicates itself to 
the preservation of orthodox, 
‘raditional techniques and 


makes only r-asks to be used 
in Noh plays. 
| A second group, who might 
be called artist-sculptors, gnakes 
masks for decorative purposes. 
Kitazawa belongs to the first 
group. But he has recently be- 
gun to entertain doubts wheth- 
er Noh mask makers should 
rest content with the faithful 
‘imitation of the original masks 


Ichiro Kanbe, Fubuki Koshiji, & | preserved by the head mastere 
NDT, 9 a.m. @WJan. ft, 9:30 a.m.), 
until Jan. 6. 


of the Noh schools. 
“Some of the newer masks 


= Rn — gered eee oh produced in recent years might 
ay “Kuroata Hime eenye be even better than the origt- 
Sueur ante? Piteontane ‘aaa ye he says. 
“Star” group, Jan. 1 from 3 p.m.; “If - possible, I believe we 
Sun., holiday & Jan.’ 2-8, 11 am,.|Should make a new type of 
& 4 p.m. Sat.. Mon. & Jan. 24,| Masks that combines the good 


toon & 5 p.m., until Jan. 31. 


| points of the old and the new.” 


A Happy New Year 


with our warmest wishes 


— 


: YOUR 


- DEPENDABLE 


STATESIDE DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


LOCATION: NEAR AMERICAN EMBASSY 
on 10th St. at “D’’ Ave. 


Tel. 48-0993, 


3370 


DRY CLEANER 


A Happy Mew Your 


For QUICK and CLEAN Dry Cleaning Service . 
Always call HAKUYOSHA ! | 


1 o) 


Z 


TONI SAILER 


An UFA | aeeaaaaions 


MARGIT NUENKE 


112 MAEDCHEN | 
UND 1 MANN 


Directed by Hans Quest 
ee. _ Colour by Agfacolor 
| Reserved seats available ¥350 ¥500 


é t Now ee at Esser lA 


Gilbert BECAUD 


. + Se £5 ke Ses 
A. Pathe-Bavaria,Rizzoli 
production 


CATERINA VALENTE 


Reserved seats available ¥300 
Now Showing at 


MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU 


Vittorio de SICA 


oily Be Re ae 
Siem i Rapes a 


| j LES RENDEZ- 


Opening Soon at 


THEATRE TOKYO sn i Fb F ang 


An U.G.C. production 


VOUS DU 
DIABLE 


Directed & 
photographed 
by Haroun Tazieff 


VOLKER BOHNET | 
FRITZ WEPPER 
MICHAEL HINZ = 


in DIE 
BRUECKE 


SS. es S 


59 Cannes 
Festival Award 


Film | 
for 
Best Direction 


| JEAN-PIERRE 


rT ‘ed b Directed by 
Colour by Agfacolor bee cf ar Francois Truffa 
in Dyaliscope 


A Cocinor production 
LEAUD 


in LES QUATRE 
CENTS COUPS 


Re 
* 


5 BORG sae 


PrN 


; | "59 Venice Film 


Me : SB din . 


10 WA FRM I proudly presents the Elite of European “Filonsi . 


Festival Grand Prix 


A Dino de Laurentiis 
pr on 
SILVANA MANGANO 


» VITTORIO’ GASSMAN 


in LA GRANDE 
GUERRA 


Directed by 
Mario Monicelli 
in Cinemascope 


— 
ce a 


ees 
Se 


en 


MARION MICHAEL 
HARDY KRUEGER 


b ‘das fo adie aus 
dem Urwald 
, Directed by 
= Eduard von 
. Colour by 


Noh mask makers can be di- 


| 
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Fruits of Wise Leadersh 


_. By SCRIPTOR 


That Japan has never lack- 
ed leaders in times of change 
and crisis may be regarded as 
an established fact of history 
and the present supplement 
to The Japan Times bears 
witness to the justice of the 
conclusion that the postwar 
period is no exception to the 
rule. 

The 
ognizes that Japan’s postwar 
reconstruction has been amaz- 


ingly rapid and thorough and- 


there is no doubt that this 

is largely due to the energy 
and devotion of the nation’s 
postwar leaders in every field 
of. endeavor. 

Japan’s phenomenal post- 
war developments have - not 
been easily secured; if the 
leaders have been able to 
supply good guidance, the 
rank and file of the nation 
have made in a willing and 
cheerful spirit. the necessary 
sacrifices for the rebuilding 
of the country after the’ de- 
vastating shocks of war. 

It is in the economic field 
no doubt that Japan’s post- 
war success has been most 
striking but the social and 
political achievements have 
also been considerable. The 
American occupation, despite 
its drawbacks and some un- 
pleasing features, served to 
give Japanese of a progres- 
sive disposition a whole new 
series of ideas, and the new 
Japan, while not breaking 
completely witn the past, has 
become more thoroughly mod- 
ernized than observers would 
have thought possible for this 
country, say, 50 years ago.. 

Japan today, of course, as 
always since the days of the 
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world at large rec- . 
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Meiji Restoration, has to face to learn from Japan. The fact 
two ways—one toward the that Japan no longer needs 
Western mode of life and the to imitate others to any great 
other toward the traditional extent is indicative not only 
customs and inhibitions of the of the tremendous technologi- 
purely, Japanese way, and it cal “progress made in this 
has to find a working modus country, but also of the in- 
vivendi between the two. We genuity and inventiveness of 
like to think that the amalgam its people. Japan’s remark- 
that is now being achieved is able success in the electronics 
stronger and better based industry is a case in point. 
than ever before, While Japan's. material 
The New Civilization achievements in the postwar 
period are clear to all, what 
Today, too, other Asian of+the social and cultural ad- 
countri@és are _ increasingly vance of the people? Wise 
adopting what we have been leadership has brought about 
in the habit of calling “West- good results here also. In 
ern” ways but which at the the social field, there has been 
present time have become— a real national effort, to .im- 
or are fast becoming—the prove the lot of the under- 
common property of the 
whole world and have given has not achieved a classless 
rise to what we might pro- society, which some would 
nounce to.be a syneretized’ have us believe is the most 
modern civilization. In this worthy objective for the mod- 
new civilization, which is ern world, it can be confident- 
steadily beroming a global ly asserted that the different 
one, Japan is playing no mean sections of Japanese society 
part. In the past, she has are no more conspicuous by 
borrowed much from others their diffefences than in the 
but today Japan is able to advanced Western nations, 
make her own peculiar con- while the sense of general 
tributions to the common well-being among the’ people 
synthesis. is perhaps greater than in 
The Japanese have frequent- ™0St. 
ly been accused of imitation, Progress ‘toward’ a_ real 
especially in economic mat- “welfare state” has been 
ters. But imitation is not marked although we realize 
only the sincerest form of that the rate of achievement 
flattery but it is the way that has not satisfied everyone. 
nations, as well as -indivi- The Government leaders have 
duals, learn from others how recognized their responsibil- 
to do things and eventually ity in this matter to the peo- 
to improve on their. early ple and have succeeded in es- 
models. tablishing at least the begin- 
This has been Japan’s story nings of a system which bids 
through many fruitful years fair to banish poverty and 
and today we find that other distress from tke land. In 
countries, including some of times of natural disaster, the 
the most advanced, are glad Government's efforts have 


hese 


rivileged. «Although Japan - 


been seconded by voluntary 
‘private action that speaks 
volumes for the good feeling 
and common’ sense of the 
masses, 


High Literacy Record 


In the field of education, 
Japan has much to-be proud 
of. No country, in any part 
of the world, has a better 
record as far as literacy is 
concerned, and this, in view 
of the difficulty of the Japa- 
nese written language, is a 
truly remarkable feat. 


It is a matter for regret that 
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ip Seen in Postwar Japan — 


friction should have arisen be- 
tween the teachers, who in 
some way or other have al- 
towed themselves to become 
imbued with leftist doctrinair- 
ism, and the Governmént, and 
it must be hoped that a change 
for the better in this matter 
will soon assert itself. If the 
best results are to be obtain- 
ed from the nation’s educa- 
tional system, the Govern- 
ment’s decisions must be 
loyally accepted and put to 
work in the schools. 

No reference to éducation 
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and the spread of knowledge 
should be made without re- 
ferring to the recent contribu- 
tions made by Japanese spe- 
cialists in the fields of atomic 
energy, physics and ‘medical 
science. 

The work of the experts has 
been helped forward by the 
great interest taken by the 
general public in scientific ad- 
vancement. 

The use of radio and televi- 
sion sets has become: wide- 
‘spread in this country and has 
contributed materially to the 
constantly improved, standards 
of life manifested in the na- 
tion. 

In the realm of music, while 
the cultivation of traditional 
Japanese music has not been 
abandoned, immense progress 
must be recorded in the study 
of Western music, and the 
piano, violin and other instru- 
ments are increasingly being 
taught. The best artists from 
abroad come to Japan, from 
time to time and invariably 
get good audiences... The 
growing interest in painting, 
eculpture and other arts is 
borne witness to by frequent 
exhibitions in Tokyo and 
other big cities. - 


Women’s Activities 


A feature of Japanese life 
in the postwar ‘period has 
been the growing importance 
of women’s work in almost all 
spheres of activity. The coun- 
try can boast of a number of 
courageous women. leaders 
whose efforts to improve the 
social life of the country have 
been crowned with much suc- 
cess. The merits of the Japa- 
nese woman have always been 
recognized but it is only of 
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recent years that women have 
been able to assert themselves 
and take leadership outside 
the home. The protection of 
girls and children has been 
much improved in conse 
quence and; more than one 
ugly feature of Japanese life 
in past ages have been ob- 
literated. 

The growing Westerniza- 
tion, if we are to use. this 
term, is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the dress of 
the Japanese people today. In 
the big cities, “yofuku” or 
Western dress has largely 
superseded the “kimono” and 
Japan is now among the 
countries that is achieving 


~success in designing women’s 


costumes. Japanese designers 
are now producing many 
pleasing women’s dresses—a 
remarkable achievement when 
one considers that only a short 
time ago Western fashions 
were confined to quite a small 
circle of Japanese: women. 


Housing Drawbacks 


The appearance of the 
crowds in cities like Tokyo 
and Osaka compares favorably 
with those seen in London or 
New York—the men mostly 
wearing smart, well-designed 
business suits and the women 
tasteful dresses. ™ 

The great progress made in 
dress and in matters pertain- 
ing to food and various domes- 
tic amenities is not paralleled 
to any great extent in hous- 
ing. 

Although many new-type 
houses and conveniént Sets of 
apartments are going up, a 
large number 6f Japanese peo- 
ple continue to live.in old- 


fashioned, draughty and in- 
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convenient dwellings without 
adequate .sanitary - arrange 
ments. . Greater progress ig 
this matter seems eminently 
desirable. 
toll of houses from fire an 
natural disasters is an ur 
fortunate factor in the nation 
al life and is one of thé 
causes of the slow progress’ 
made in the better housing of 
the nation. ‘Stricter fire pré 
cautions should be inculcated 
and the- ignoring of zoning 
regulations should be check 
ed. The public authorities 
might give.a better lead_in. 
this matter. " 

Coming to more delicate 
matters, the manners of th 
nation, we like to think, hav 
not suffered in the rush an 
turmoil that have so tran: 
formed-Japan in-recent vear 
Politeness remains a Japanese 
characteristic, even if thé 
change from the leisure of 
former days has somewhat 
reduced the verbal expression 
of our feelings in this respect. 
If we observe less politeness 
and courtesy when traveling 
by: railway, we fear this is 
something ‘that applies to 
many countries. 


To sum up, we feel that the 
leaders of this nation, both 
men and women, are provid-- 
ing wise guidance and that 
the future seems assured. 
Democratic ideals, despite oc- 
casional_ backslidings on —the 
part of some sections of the 
community, have become firm- 
ly established and Japan is 
not likely to look® backward 
or surrender any of her post- 
war gains. In fact, we think 
we can say that nowhere does 
the future look mere promis- 
alge : 
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~ Futu re . Role of Monarchy i in Japan 


Need Seen for Public to Accept Emperor as More . Positive Factor in National Life 


By CHARLES LOCKE - 


1959 was a 
the Japanese Imperial Family. 
The wedding of the Crown 


Prince and Mise Shoda  iast 
April appealed very strongly 
to the imagination and the 


romantic streak in the average 
Japanese. This “Cinderella” 
story—which was only one sup- 
erficially—seemed to bring the 
Imperial Family closer to the 
people than anything which 
had occurred in its uninterrupt- 
ed history of 2,000 years. And 
to maintain intérest and sym- 
‘ pathy, there followed hard 
upon each other the announce- 
ment of Princess Suga’s en- 
gagement, and of the impend- 
ing birth of an heir, 


Popular enthusiasm about 
things imperial prompted an 
unprecedented spate of discus- 
sions about the nature and func- 
tion of a monarchy in Japan. 
It was, even when the views 
expressed were critical, or con- 
clusions about the role of that 
institution negative, a welcome 
change from the relative obli- 
vion in which most Japanese 
—and particularly Japanese in- 
tellectuals—had been content to 
leave it since the end of the 
war. 

People began to wake up to 
the fact that Japan was indeed, 
if not strictly speaking in theo- 
Try, @ monarchical state> and 
that the Emperor might per. 
haps play a more useful role 
than he had in the past even 
in a modern, democratic socie- 
ty. Here was, after all the up 
heavals and convulsions of the 
last 20 years, a direct link with 
the past greatness of Japan, 
and a “symbol,” in a truer sense 
perhaps than the framers of 
the 1947 Constitution intended 
a! above the turmoil of politics 

and passions, of the fundamen- 
tal unity of her people. 


Public Interest 


To keep public enthusiasm 
and interest at the same pitch 
as during the weeks which pre- 
ceded and followed the wed- 


ding of ‘the Crown Prince 
would be -impossible — and 
might even be undesirable. 


There were some muted vdices« 


even at that time calling at- 
tention to the dangers of too 


Tooter and too ephemeral a 
ity for royal person- 
' ages. 

The public tires of its idols 
very. rapidly; and the Japanese 
monarchy had to rest on more 
permanent bases in the affec- 
tion of the people of this coun- 
try than on the fact that the 
Crown Primce represented all 
that was fine and forward-look- 


ing in modern Japanese youth, 
and that his bride, while both 


“boom” year for. 


clever and handsome, iliustrat- 
ed in almost fairy4ale fashion 
the ageold stery of the com- 
moner who “had mate good. 

But even in 1960) there will 
be plenty to keep up interest 
in the Japenese Imperial Fami- 


ly. The birth of an heir to 
the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess will strengthen that 


feeling of kinship, which their 
marriage established, between 
the monarchy and the people. 
If Princess .Suga’s wedding 
follow more traditional pat- 
terns, her own youth and at- 
tractive personality will never- 
theless make it popular. 

Then the princely couple are 
scheduled to make a foreign 
tour, in itself a departure from 
established custom, as goodwill 
amb@ssadors of their country. 
It would not take any bold 
prophet to say ‘that their prog- 
ress through foreign countries, 
and the reception they meet in 
each (which can only be good) 
will be eagerly sovowed by mil- 
lions here. 

And by receiving from 
abroad numerous marks of re- 
spect and esteem, they will 
bring prestige and_ self-confi- 
dence to their own country, 
still a little uncertain of hoy 
it stands in the eyes of the 
world after the disastrous ad- 
venture which began in 1941. 
For that prestige, the Japanese 
as a whole will be grateful, 
whatever the views they may 
hold about the institution of 
monarchy itself. 


‘Symbolic’ Task 


To a foreigner, there is 
something infinitely respectable 
and rather touching about the 
way in which the members of 
the Japanese Imperial Fami- 
ly, under very delicate psycho- 
logical and material circum- 
stances, g0 unostentatiously 
about their daily task of being 
“symbolic” of the nation with- 
in the narrow limits allowed 
them by the Constitution and by 
public opinion. The Emperor 
and ais family, stripped of their 
vast wealth after the war, have 
not the means -to appeal 
through pomp and circum. 


stance to the love of pageahtry 


which is as deeply ingftined 
in the Japanese as In most 
other nations, however civilized 
or .“progressive.” 

The Constitutional role in 
which they are confined leaves 
them no .room for bold and 


Striking. initiatives;—or. stirring. 


pronouncements on matters - of 
national interest. Any attempt 
at these would be resented by 
many as an ominous step to- 
ward a revival of the former 
“Emperor system.” The Em- 
peror himself can play no part 
in what is most fundamental 


to the RS: and future of 
His people, namely the way in 
which they are governed, even 
by way of suggestion and ad- 
vice. He can only, a few times 
a year at the opening of the 
Diet, appeal_to the public-spirit- 
edness of public men, and their 
sense of responsibility. 


Attitude to U.K. 


Yet in spite of these many 
disabilities, the Emperor him- 
seif, the Empress, and other 
members of hfs family reveal 
a scrupulous desire to provide 
for the nation -a model of un- 
osterrtatious devoted family life, 
and of scrupulous dedication 
to the public interest. Since 
the visit of the Duke of Wind- 
sor, then Prince of Wales, to 
Japan before the war, the Im- 
perial Family has had an abid- 
ing respect for the British 
Crown. Under the xenophobic 
policies of the militarists, it had 
little opportunity to express it. 
But the war and the defeat re- 
lieved it of that tutelage, and 
it has, on many occasions, 
shown its desire to model its 
behavior and its thinking—to 
the extent that its position and 
the attitude of its people made 
it possible—on that of the Brit- 
ish Royal Family. 

The Crown Prince himself 
was reportedly most impressed 
by the combination, which he 
witnessed in Britain at the time 
c* the Coronation of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, of a devoted and simple 
family life with a rigorous ded- 
ication to the public weal. 
And when, at the time of his 

wedding, he took the initiative 
of starting a fund for children, 
the inspiration is reliably said 
to have come from what he 
had seen or heard about the 
philanthropic activities of the 
British Royal Family. 

But there is a strict limit 
to what the Emperor, or his 
family, can do, even if they 
were able and willing—a fact 
no one seriously doubts—to do 
far more for the good of the 
country. “It is a disputed point 
still wiHether the Emperor him- 
self, by his personality, up- 
bringing, and the experience 
of the first 20 years of his 
reign is really suited to play 
the part of a constitutional 
monarch after the Scandinavian 
or British pattern after having 
been cast so long in that of a 
semi-hieratic, cloistered and ex- 
ceptional being far removed 
from -the daily cares and pre 
occupations of his subjects. But 
it should be remembered that 
whatever happened later, he 


was, within the limitations of of- 
ficial thinking at the time, edu- 
cated in a modern constitution- 
al role. 


the state of public opinion 
which prevents the monarchy 
in Japan from playing a more 
prominent role in the- life of 
the nation? Certainly the 
Crown Prince, educated by for- 
ein tutors, accustomed since 
his youth to mixing with all 
sorts of people,, and subjected 
to the challenge of all sorts 
of ideas, taught to assert his 
personality and his views, and 
allowed to choose his own con- 
sort, has many advantages 
which his father never had 
and is perforce much more ’in 
tune with the rather unsettled 
temper of Japan in this present 
day and age. 

Undoubtedly, those Japanese 
who have the interests of the 
monarchy at heart, and believe 
it can play an essential role 
even in a very emancipated so- 
ciety, pin their hopes on the 
Crown Prince rather than on 
the present Emperor. 


Even an ideal personality, 
however, and the kind of up- 
bringing most suited to the 
times and the function ‘to be as- 
sumed, do not create necessari- 
ly the conditions suitable for a 
modern monarchy, whether in 
Japan or anywhere-else. The 
key to the survival of the insti- 
tution lies in that vague 
amorphous concept called pub- 
lic opinion. 


Disturbing Factors 


Any foreigner who-has wit- 
nessed the thousands of coun- 
try people who come to Tokyo 
each day to tend the Emperor's 


garden for the mere reward of . 


a glimpse of the Empress and 
the gift of a packet of cigarettes 
bearing the Imperial Chrysan- 
themum (a gift they cherish all 
their lives); or seen the mixture 
of affection and respect (the 
first a very new sentiment to- 
ward the monarchy) with 
which the "Emperor was wel- 
comed in towns, villages, fac- 
tories. dockyards, and mines, 
when he went on his many 
progresses through the country 
during the Occupation, wouid 
have no doubt about the strong 
bond between niany Japanese 
and their ruler. - 


But there gre two disturbing 
factors: the youth, the elite and 
the leaders of the future are 
ievastatingly indifferent to the 
role of a monarchy; and this 
widespread support the Emper- 
or enjoys among the older gen- 
eration. of Japanese, compound- 
ed of sentiment, tradition and 
habit of mind is not an active 
or very positive attitude upon 
which it would be safe to build. 

Many Japanese, who are not 
constitutional lawyers of trou- 
bled by the present somewhat 


Soy Sauce. 


When the greetuigs of a OMEDETO” 
are exchanged and” the ” elegant 
traditional New Year's dishes 
served --you will feel contented with 
your first mealof the year, as it is 
certainly prepared with Kikkoman 
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ambiguous positjon of the Em- 
peror, are quite 
the institution of monarchy as 
it is. It is there, it manifests 
itself without impinging too 
directly on the life of the na- 
tion, it causes no trouble and 
does not cost too much money. 
As long’as it remains what it 


is now, they are prepared to let 


it be, afd even consider that, 
in a vague sort of way which 
they themselves would b# at a 
loss to explain, it even does 
some good to have it. 


But if the Emperor's role 
were to be more closely defined, 


and he were to assume greater 


responsibility in the pattern of 
Japanese Government, or en- 
dow his representational role 


content with ee 


with greater prestige and pa- a 


nache by a more elaborate cere- 
monial and a .more imposing 
court, voices of dissent and ci- 
ticism would soon be heard. 
The politicians in particular, 
accustomed since the end of the 
war to occupying the center of 
the public stage would not.per- 
haps relish unduly the -reap- 
pearance. however different in 
form, of an Imperial figurehead 
who had so many and so much 
greater initial advantages in at- 
tracting the public eye. Some 
foreigners have expressed sur- 
prise that an almc@&t uninter- 
rupted succession of conserva- 
tive Rovernments in Japan since 
the war should have been so rel- 
atively unconcerned about the 
role of the Japanese monarchy, 
or done very little to strengthen 
it. 
But it would have been sur- 
prisingly contrary to human na- 
ture, if not to human wisdom, 
if they had behaved otherwise. 
They could say, with some jus- 
tice, that just after the war in 
which the Emperor, in spite of 
anything he could do, was deep- 
ly implicated, public opinion 
would not tolerate anything 
other than the bare survival, 
stripped of all its former pre- 
rogatives, of an _ institution 
which was linked in the popu- 
lar mind with the catastrophies 
of tne past. 


. 


Serious Challenge 


To a foreigner again,.the most 
serious challenge the Imperial 
Family has to face as an insti- 
tution, whether in the person of 
the present Emperor or in that 
of his heir, when he in turn 
succeeds, is indifference rather 
than hostility. A strong repub- 
licanism might, by way of reac- 


tion. provoke in turn an equal-. 


ly strong sentiment in favor of 


. 


A recent portrait of the Emperor enjoying a joke with his youngest daughter, Princess 
Suga, whose marriage to Hisanaga Shimazu is to take place this year. , 


* 
- 


the Imperial svstem—although 
that is against the trend of the 
times everywhere. But indif- 
ference affords no ground for 
proselytization or persuasion, 
and an institution which serves 
no definite purpose can in time 
gradually fade away almost 
without anyone realizing that it 
has done so. 

Yet the Japanese, however 
democratized, eméancipated or 
westernized in their ideas, 
would seem to many outsiders 
t+ be a nation which particular- 
ly needs a. rallying point above 
the daily stresses and strains of 
economic competition and polit- 
ical controversy; whose virtues 
of loyalty and’ self-discipline 
need expression in a traditional, 


hereditary Head of State: and 
whose emotional instability ~de- 
mands a sheet anchor beyond 
the power of a mere ballot to 
change or to displace. 

Perhaps the Crown Prince, 
aided powerfully in this by the 
strong personality of his spouse, 
can by very gradual steps bring 
about the evolution in public 
opinion which would lead it to 
accept the Emperor as a more 
pgsitive factor in the life of the 
nation. He and his advisers 
will have to.tread very careful- 
ly; but there is no doubt that 
he holds in his hands the key to 
something which most foreign- 
ers regard as intrinsically Japa- 
nese as the Japanese ‘islands 


_ themselv es. 


Caption ee 


The photograph. of Mt, 
Fuji on Page 5 is by Koyo 
Okada, who has devoted al- 
most half a century to con- 
tinuously and exclusively 
photographing Japan’s most 
famous mountain. To date, 
he has taken more than 
280,000 shots of Mt. Fuji 
from every conceivable : 
angle. He held his first. 
photographic exhibition of 
Mt. Fuji in 1924, and this 
has been followed by more 
than 50 others in the United 
States and Europe. He re- 
ceived the Education Minis- 
ter’s:Award in 1958. 
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By SHINICHI HASEGAWA 


Shigeru Yoshida 


The first time Shigeru Yoshi- 
da displayed his ability as a 
Statesman was when he was 
named president of the since 
dissolved Liberal Party succeed- 
ing oa purged Ichiro Hatoyama 


‘In May of the same year, 
' Yoshida became Prime’ Minister 
and concurrently Foreign “Min- 
ister, ' 
He subsequently formed five 
binets un::l the — Par- 
split up in Dec., 
' He also set a pana record 
by creating well over 100 Cabi- 
net Ministers during the years 
held the reins of govern- 
ment. 
In the immediate postwar 
years, the most important task 


Shigeru Yoshida 


of the Government was to carry 
out successful negotiations with 
the Allied headquarters and the 
U.S. Goyernment, 

Yoshida, with a wealth of ex- 
perience as a diplamat, was a 
wise choice ia that capacity. 

At the same time, he showed 
unusual skill in domestic admin- 
istration, surpassing in that re- 
spect Kijuro Shidéhara and 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, also career 
diplomats turned politicians. 

Yoshida’s crowning achieve- 
ment as a politician was the 
signing of the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty in Sept., 1951. 

In political life. Yoshida is 
a liberalist and an avowed. foe 
of: communism. He also has 
an_ aristocratic taste and hates 
to have his picture taken. 

Once he proved his avérsion 
for press photographers by 
hurling a cupful of water at 
them from the @strum where 
he was delivering a speech. 

Like Britain's Winston Chur- 
chill, Yoshida will probably 
never return to the post of 
prime mitiister again. But sev- 
eral Prime Ministers will prob- 
ably a from among, the 
_ Cabinet Ministers‘he reared. 

Yoshida’ experiences during 
the war and postwar years were 
arrangéd by him into a me- 
moir and brought him a neat 
income. It will also be cheérish- 
ed by posterity as a historic 
record of those turbulent dave. 

Now retired at his spacious 
villa in the seaside resort of 
Miso, Yoshida’s present titles 
include an honorary doctor of 
law (conferred by Columbia 
University) and an adviser to 
the ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party. 

He has a son. Kenichi who is 
a scholar of English literature 
in his own right. 

His .daughter Kazuko is 
married to multimillionaire 
industrialist Takakicht Aso and 
acts as a hostess and companion 
of Yoshida. 


Nobusuke Kishi 


Nobusuke Kishi, who is 
scheduled to visit the United 


States to sign a new Japan- 
US. Seeurity Treaty Jan. 19, 
has traveled abroad as an in- 
cumbent Prime Minister for 
a longer period than any other 
chief executive of Japan. 
Kishi, also president of the 


Zobusuke Kishi 


ruling Liberal-Democratic Par- 
ty, will have served as Prime 
Minister for three full years in 
February. He was elected to 
the post in February, *1957, 

Three months after forming 
the first Kishi Cabinet, he went 
to Southeast Asia. Soon after 
return from the Southeast 
Asian trip, he then visited 
Washington to confer with 
President Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er and the late Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. 

It was during this U.S. tour 
that Kishi thrashed out his pro- 
Ameérican policy which is very 
different from the -pro-Soviet 
policy pursued by the Hato- 
‘yama Cabinet. 

Last year, he anadc his third 
overseas junket by making a 
round of Southeast Asian and 


Central and South American 
countries. 

It is the long-cherished de- 
sire of this statesman, who of 
ten has on his lips a “new age 
in Japan-U.8. relations,” Ao re- 
store Japan’s independence and 
carry out the economic develop- 
ment of Southeast Asia through 
Japanese-American cooperation. 
But the desired results have not 
been fully achieved as yet. 

By signing the revised secu- 
rity pact, Kishi wants to add 
much more credit to his Cabi- 
net, which has done little ap- 
preciable. 

However, the way in front of 
him on the domestic scene ap- 
pears rough and thorny with the 
Socialist Party and Sohyo-affi- 
liated leftist labor forces set to 
block the signing by force. 

While an official of the Com- 
merce and Industry Ministry, he 
used to be nicknamed “razor” 
for his clear-headecness. 

After the war, he engaged in 
the socalled new party forma- 
tion movement, which practical- 
ly led to the resignation of the 
Yoshida Cabinet. 

Judging from this litical 
play, Kishi may seem in char- 
acter, but never has he display- 
ed his fighting spirit without a 
clear prospect of victory. 


His present post of Liberal-. 


Democratic Party president is 
stabilized on the strength of 
complex power relations within 
the Tofy party. This is why 
Kishi’ has taken a “please-all 
policy” since his assumption of 
the prime ministership, wiiding 
his belligerent hatchet ina veil. 

Shrewd and Wactful as he is, 
Kishi forced strong resistance 
from his fellow party leaders in 
December 1958 when the then 
State Minister Hayato Ikeda, 
Economic Planning Agency Di- 
rector Takeo Miki and Educa- 
tion Minister Hirokichi Nadao 
quit the Kishi Cabinet. 

These anti-Kishi leaders pitted 
Kenzo Matsumura against Kishi 
in the party's presidential elec- 
tion last year. 

This political quake, however, 
presentiy subsided as Kishi ap- 
peased his foes and succeeded 
in getting Ikeda to join his third 
Cabinet. ) 

Fortunately, the Liberal- 
Democratic Party won the local 
and gubernatorial elections last 
April and the Howse of Council- 
lors election in June. Strongly 
backed up by the dominant 
party, the Kishi Government is 
going to obtain further credit 
by signing the new security 
treaty. 

The successful signing, Kishi- 
men believe, will enable the 
Cabinet to stay in power for a 
while longer. 

Meanwhile, some segments of 
the ruling party want Kishi to 
step down after realizing his 
iong-cherished desire of signing 
the security pact. The year 
1960 will see the Kishi Cabinet 
standing at a cross-roads. 


Aiichiro Fujiyama 
, When Alichiro Fujiyama first 
entered the litical world in 
July 1957 as) Foreign Minister 
of the first Kishi Cabinet, the 
press received him expecting 


Aiichiro Fujiyama 


that he would bring to this field 
of Japanese life something it 
had been lacking ... intelli- 
gence ahd cultural atmosphere. 

It was also hoped that the 
new Foreign Minister would 
make much of his rich experi- 
ence as a leading businessman 
of the nation in pushing 
through economic diplomacy 
with other countries. 

He was born in 1897 as the 
first son of Raita Fujiyama, 
member of the House of Coun- 
cillors and president of the To- 
kyo Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. . 

After Raita’s death, he suc- 
ceeded his ‘father as president 
of Dai Nippon Sugar Refining 
Co., and later became president 
of the Japan Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry, proving 
that this fortunate son was 
even greater than his father. 

Though he gives a mild im- 
pression with his gentle smile 
and beautiful snow-white hair 
despite his. comparatively 


young age, everyone knows that 


he is stubborn in spirit. 

It was only at.repeated re- 
quests of his olc friend Nob. 
suke Kishi that he was persuad- 
ed to enter the political world 
with the formation of Kishi's 
first Cabinet. 

This fact leads one to surmise 
that Kishi might have" been en- 
tertaining the idea of making 
Fujiyama his successor as Prime 
Minister. 

The relationship between the 
two is an old one. When Kishi 
was ousted from his. Govern- 
ment position just after the 
war, for instance, >Fujiyama 
helped him by making the 
statesman an executive director 
of one of his enterprises, 

When making up his mind on 
the crucial switch of career, 
Fujiyama contributed an article 
to a magazine, entitled “Despite 
Advice That a Handkerchief 


should Not Be Used as a Floor- 
cloth.” 

By this, he meant that he was 
well aware of his being a 
“white handkerchief,” despite 
his success in the highly com- 
petitive businesg world, as com- 
pared to the muddy swamp of 
the Machiavellian of political 
world in Japan. 

However, the same cool-mind- 
ed recognition of his own weak- 
ness was also proof of his 
strong determination to achieve 
the ultimate objective of 
emerging as a great statesman, 
once he decided to change his 
career. 

Now he seems to openly ad- 
mit that he is more interested 
in attending the United Nations 
sessions as Japan's delegate, 
than attending the meetings of 
the International Chambers of 
Commerce. 

During his leisure hours, he 
is known. as an amateur oil 
painter, just like Sir Winston 
Churchill is in Britain. 

Emulating the. great states- 
man, the painting club he be- 
longs to is called the “Chur- 
chill Club,” and the works by the 
Foreign Minister sell like hot 
cakes whenever the club holds 
an exhibition. 


The “white ‘handkerchiet” 
still retains his -unrivaled re- 
finement and intelligence, 


though the rough waves of the 
political sea do hot seem to 
hardly make it easy for him to 
attain the post of Prime Minis- 
ter as generally expected by the 
public. 

He has often gone abroad 
since he became Foreign Min- 
ister, and it was he who started 
negotiations for the revision of 
the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. 

Public support for this 

“eternal youth” seems never to 
wane. 


- Bamboku Ohno 
Vice President Bamboku 
Ohno of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party is a veteran politician 
typically representing the tradi- 
tional “nartvy leaders” type of 


Bamboku Ohno 
statesman in Japan. 


. His’ political career dates 
back to the time when he was 
the colleague of the late Prime 
Minister Ichiro Hatoyama in 
Tokyo's Municipal Assembly. 

It was in 1930 that he was 
first elected to the House of 
Representatives from his na- 
tive constituency, Gifu Prefec- 
ture. 

Since the time of the 
municipal assembly, he has 
lived in the political world -of 
this country as the “younger 
colleague” of Hatoyama. 

The 69-year-old politician has 
been secretary general of the 
Liberal Party, and has been 
Speaker -of the Lower House 


twice since 1952, mainly be- . 
cause of his long experience as . 


an active statesman. 

In 1953 he was appointed 
State Minister in the Fifth 
Yoshida Cabinet, and later be- 
aren Executive Board Chair- 

of the Liberal Party. 

mH S present position, aside 
from the post as vice president 
of the Government Party, is 
chairman of a committee for 
studying reconstruction of the 
Imperial Palace. 

Though his long and active 
political career gives him 
enough brilliance to enter the 
race for premiership, he is not 
the kind of statesman who could 
lead the nation, but one who 
manages to ease frictions among 
the various factions within the 
party so that the way is natu- 
rally opened for the elevation 
of his position—the way a typi- 
cal “party politician” directs, his 
career. 

Kither Ohno or Hayato Ikeda 

will succeed Kishi as the rext 
premier—this is the prediction 
prevailing among thé public 
today. 
. Ohno seems to be firmly de- 
termined to accomplish this goal 
and has strong confidence in 
himself. 

He is now party vice presid- 
ent, the nearest position to the 
next premiership. 

In viewing his long and tur- 
bulent career, and looking at his 
present position, one cannot but 
be amazed at his skiliful 
machinations. 


Hayato Ikeda 

International Trade and In- 
dustry Minister Hayato Ikeda, 
who has been drawing public 
attention as an advocate of the 
controversial “doubled income” 
theory, is one of two influential 
candidates for the. post of the 
next prime minister, together 
with Bamboku Ohno, vice presi- 
dent of the Liberal Democratic 
Party. 

Ikeda who had long served 
in the Finance mee -tsae! decid- 
ed to start his political life in 
1948 when he was first Introduc- 
ed to the then Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida by Finance 
Minister Elsaku Sato, a most 
powerful figure in Yoshida 


group. 

After being elected to the 
House of Representatives in 
January 1949, Ikeda was quick 


,maia-current 


to gain confidence of Yoshida 
and was given the important 


‘position of Finance Minister in 


the ‘thtyd Yoshida Cabinet form- 
ed two months after the elec- 
tion, . ; 

In the following years, he 


; Hayato Ikeda 
took additional office of Minis- 
ter of International Trade and 


Industry, and accompanied 
Prime Minister Yoshida to the 
Jgpan-U.S, Peace Conference 


held in San Francisco in 1951. 

In assuming the two offices of 
MITI Minister and Director 
General of the defunct Econom- 


‘je Counsel Board in the fourth 


Yoshida Cabinet, Ikeda was 
forced to resign in the face 
of a nonconfidence vote pre- 
sented by the Opposition party. 

This humilitating experience 
may be attributed’to his haugh- 
ty attitude in Diet interpelia- 
tions resulting from his too rap- 
id success in the Finance Min- 
istry as well as in political cir- 
cles. However, this gave Ike- 
da a valuable opportunity to 
obtain more knowledge about 
politics. He was elected secre- 
tary general of the Liberal 
Party in the fifth Yoshida Cabi- 
net. 

During the Hatoyama Cabi- 
net formed in December 1954, 
the Yoshida faction was driven 
into a difficult position. Ikeda, 
in mental sufferings as a faith- 
ful member of the Yoshida 
group, devoted himself to the 
study of the difficult art of poli- 
tics and successfully rid himself 
of his bureaucratic character. 

In a fecent intraparty con- 
flict, Ikeda tried to oppose the 
group led by 
Prime Minister Kishi but was 
given the post of MITI Minister 
by Kishi who believed it wise 
to include Ikeda in order to 
strengthen the power of his 


Cabinet. 
| As a typical postwar states 
fs man, Ikeda is fushing. into 
prospective candidacy for 
future premiership. 
Eisaku Sato 


Finance Minister Eisaku Sato 
is the younger brother of Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi, The 
Prime Minister is an adopted 
heir of the Kishi family. 

Sato was originally a bureau- 
crat serving the defunct Rail- 
way Ministry. He had risen to 
the rank of Vice Minister of 
Railways by the time he en- 
tered politics as Chief Cabinet 
Secretary of the second Yoshi- 
da Cabine* in 1948, 

He was returned to the House 
of Representatives from his na- 
tive prefecture, Yamaguchi, on 


Fisaku Sato : 
a Liberal Party ticket in 1949. 
After serving as chairman of 
the party's Policy Board and 
Secretary Gehera], he was ap- 
pointed Postal Services Minis- 
ter of the third Yoshida Cabinet 


in 1951. He was named Con- 
structio™ Minister of the fourth 
Yoshida Cabinet in the follow- 
ing vear. 

Kishi and Sato are from the 
same electoral district In Yama- 
guchi Prefecture. They once 
staged a neck - and - neck 
competition since Kishi _be- 
longed to the anti-Yoshida camp 
and Sato was enjoying Yoshi- 
da’s favors. However, they are 
getting along quite well togeth- 
er at present and for this some 
call the Kishi Cabinet “Kishi 
& Sato Co.” 

Sato is a man of resource, 
When Kishi was working to or- 
ganize his second Cabinet, 
whether to include Ichiro Kono, 
former Agriculture-Forestry 
Minister and Sato’s close rival, 
proved an obstacle. 
lem was given an easy solution, 
however, when Sato urged his 


brother Prime Minister to shut * 


out Kono, 


, dyed-in-the-wool 


Minister Havato Ikeda. 
He is now 58 years cid,’ 


Ichiro Kono 


Ichiro Kono, adviser to the 
Liberal-Democratic Party, is a 
politician. 

He was born In 1898 as the 
first son of Jihel Kono, former 
Speaker of the Kanagawa Pre- 
festural Assembly. 

After his graduation from 


» Waseda University in “okyo, he 


joined the Asahi Shimbun. He 
was first returned to the House 
of Representatives from Kana- 
gawa Prefecturc in 1932. 

When the now defunct Liber- 
al Party was organized by the 
late Ichiro Hatoyama after the 
war, he became its first secre- 
tary general. He later walked 
out of the part in sympathy 
with Hatoyama who, despite the 
fact that he was the founder 
of the Liberal Party, failed to 
win gene after he was 
depurg and finally helped 
him organize a Cabinet. 

While Hatcyama was in pow- 
er, he was named Agriculture- 
Forestry Minister three times. 
He visited Moscow together 
with Matoyama to tackle the 


problem of restoring diplomatic , 


relations between Japan and the 
Soviet Union. 

He also negotiated with the 
Russians on the Japan-Soviet 
fishery agreement. He is an ex- 


Iehiro Kono 


pert on Sshery problems as he 
once served as president of the 
Nichiro Fisheries Co. 

In the Kishi Cabinet, he work- 
ed as director general of the 
Economic Planning Agency. 

It was Kono. that advised 
Hatoyama to resign and open- 
ed the way for the inauguration 
of the Kishi Administration. 
However, Kono does not share 
the same stand.with Kishi on 


the matter of rey of the 
Japan-U.S. Security ty. In- 
formed sources’ observe that 


there is a possibility of Kono 
urging Kishi to retire for the 
sake of reforming the Liberal- 
Democratic Party. 

Kono displayed so much 
“ability” that the Kishi Cabinet 
was once criticized as a mere 
“puppet of Kono.” However, 
he now seems to have been out- 
done, by Finance Minister EPisa- 
ku Sato, 

He has a sharp temper and 
for this he has many enemies 
who prevent him from winning 
the post of Prime Minister. 


Mitsujiro Ishii 

There are a number of poli- 
ticians in this country who 
were once newspapermen, and 
Mitsujiro Ishii; a leader of the 
ruling Liberal-Democratic Party, 
and Deputy Prime Minister, is 
also a man with a newspaper 
background. He was not a wri- 
ter but general .Dusiness man- 
ager and later executive direc- 
tor of the influential Asahi 
Shimbun. His wife is a daugh- 
ter of Fusanosuke Kuhara, a 
veteran political leader before 
the war, and onetime Foreign 
Minister. 

In 1946, he was first returned 
to the House of Representatives 
from his home  prefecture— 
Fukuoka Prefecture in Kyushu. 

He was Commerce and Indus- 
try Minister in the first Yoshida 
Cabinet, and International Trade 
and Industry Minister in the 
fourth and fifth Yoshida Cabinet. 


In February 1957 he became 
State Minister in the Kishi 
Cabinet. 


When talking about Ishii, one 
must first refer to the relation- 
ship between him and the late 
Taketora Ogata, who was also 
an Asahi man, Ogata was a 
presidential proxy of the Tory 
party following the resignation 
of the late Ichiro Hatovama 4s 
party president. Had he not 
died, he would. surely have be- 
come the next premier. 


The prob- 5am 


Sato is now acting as Kishi's S93 


“chief of staff.” 

Another. salient point of his 
character is that he is excep- 
tionally sensitive to the kind- 
ness af others, It is recalled 
that when many of his party 
men receiving favors from 
Yoshida joined the new party 
formed by the late Prime Minis- 
ter Iehiro Hatoyama, he re- 
mained uteioias to Yoshida to 


the last. 


Sato is now regarded as the 
most promising heir to the 
Yoshida tradition along with In- 
ternational Trade and Industry 


¢ 
e 


Mitsajire ‘Ishii 
On Jan. 28, 1956, Ogata, who 
was at the zenith of his popu- 


larity as a candidate for the pre- 
miership, passed away sudden- 


ly. The Diet members who had 
pinned much hope on Ogata felt 
as if the sun had sunk abruptly. 

Ishii wept beside Ogata’s bed. 
Deeply moved by Ishii’s dé@ep 
friendship, the Diet members 
of the Ogata group promptly 
chose Ishii as Ogata’'s successor. 
Thus, Ishii became the political 


heir of Ogata. 

Like Ogota, Ishii is a gentile- 
man and unlike ordinary polt- 
ticilane, congenial. In the Lib- 
eral-Democratic presidential elec- 
tion at the end of 1956, Ishii 
garnered votes enough to place 
him third, -Tanzan_ Ishibashi 
won the election, with Nohw- 
guke Kishi as the runnerup. 

However, none of the three 
candidates Managed to gather 
the minimum necessary num- 
ber of votes. In the showdown 
vote between Kishi and Ishi- 
bashi, Ishii and his men sup- 
ported Ishibashi, who was also 
a journalist, Ishibashi owed 
much to Ishii and his group for 
his success in organizing a 
cabinet, although this cabinet 
wes short-lived due to his ill 
health. 

At the showdown vote ‘be- 
tween Kishi and Kenzo Matsu- 
mura in the Tory party presi- 
dential . election in January 
1959, Ishii backed Matsumura. 
This election ended in Kishi's 
Victory. 

There are several factions in 
the Libera!-Democratic Party. 
Ishii heads the so-called “mid- 
dle-of-the-road” group. 

As Bee 4 known, Ishii be- 
ionged to the Ogata group of 
the defunct Liberal Party be- 
fore its merger with the Dem- 
ocratic Party to create the pres- 
ent Liberal-Democratic Party. 

Rival to the Ogata group in 
the Liberal Party was the fac- 
tion led by former Prime Min- 


ister Shigeru Yoshida. Their 
factional struggle still con- 
tinues, although the leaders 


have changed. That is, the 
present leaders are Ishii vs. 
Hayato Ikeda. Such being the 
case, Ishii’'s road to premier- 
ship is beset with many diffi- 
sulties. 

Ishii’s second, daughter, Yoshi- 
ko Ishii, is a well-known chan- 
son singer. She studied music 
in Paris for a long time. 


Takeo Miki 


Takeo Miki is the youngest 
leader in the Liberal-Democrat- 
ic Party who is largely counted 
on as the Prime Minister of 
tomorrow, riding the waves of 
the intraparty call for new pol- 
icles. He sets forth progres- 
sive views as a Tory reformist. 

Born in’ 1907, he went to the 
study at an American univer- 
sity after his graduation from 
Meiji University. 

Since 1937, he has been a 
member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. His constituency 
is TokugShima Prefecture in Shi- 
koku from which he — His 


strong oppost 
pet to the Kishi Government and 


Premier Nikita Khrushchev in 
Moscow. He wanted to grasp the 
world situation preceding the 
East-West summit conference 
at first hand. 

Miki's belief is that the con- 
servative party must shape pol- 
icies, directed not only at the 
business circles but also at the 
mass of the people. When the 
Tory party swings in favor of 
such policies, Miki will loom 
larger as leader. 


Kenzo Matsumura 


Kenzo Matsumura is one of 
the die-hard anti-Kishi leaders 
ofthe Tory party, forming the 
Matsumura-Miki faction in an 
alliance with Takeo Miki, for- 
mer director of the Economic 
Planning Agency. 

The 77-year-old statesman was 


.enzo Matsumura 


elected from Tovama Prefecture 


on the north coast of Central 
Japan. 

Matsumura started his politi- 
cal life back in the early 1920's 
and. became a member of the 
Lower House in 1928. 

In 1945, he was named to the 
post of Welfare Minister con- 
currently with that of Educa- 
tion Minister in the Higashi- 
kuni Cabinet, and then Agr'i- 
culture-Forestry Minister in 
the Shidehara Cabinet the same 
year. In the following year, 
Matsumura served as Education 
Minister in- the Hatoyama 
Cabinet, and later as secretary 
general of the Progressive 
Party headed by the late Ichiro 


Hatovama. He is credited with 
being “a little less conserva- 
tive” than ordinary Liberal- 


Democrats. 

A man of strong faith ‘and 
self-<liscipline, he is not always 
on the sunny side in the Tory 


thor 


ran as the only opposition 


ie candidate against Kishi in the 


= the 


i. and 


last election for presidency of 
Liberal-Democratic Party. 
He was defeated in the election 
Miffened his anti-Kishi 
stand, whereas Hayato Ikeda, 


= who stood for Matsumura in 
Eee the election, softened his feud 


Takeo Miki 


wife comes from the Mori “zai- 
batsu.” 

In brief, Miki its a Tory re- 
formist leader, versed in shap- 
ing policies, raising money and 
working out political strategy 
despite his comparative youth. 
This is obvious from his post- 
war political career. 

In March 1947, he became sec- 
retary general of the People’s 
Cooperative Party. Following 
the general elections in April 
of the same year, he worked 
for formation of a cealition cabi- 
net comprising representatives 
from the Socialist, Democratic 
and People’s Cooperative par- 
ties. He joined this cabinet, 
headed by Socialist Chairman 
Tetsu. Katayama, as _ Postal 
Services Minister. The cabinet 
was formed on May 24, 1947. 
He was 40 then. 

At the convention of the Peo- 
ple’s Cooperative Party in June 
1948, Miki was elected chairman 
of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, tantamount 
president. In April 
merged the small party with 
the Democratic Party, to form 
the People’s Democratic Party. 
He was named secretary gen- 
eral of the new party. He was 
also secretary general of the 
Progressive Party whose presi- 
dent was the late Mamoru 
Shigemitsu. 

Later, he became Transporta- 


' tion Minister in the first and 


second Hatoyama Cabinets. 
During the days of the Ishibashi 
Cabinet, formed on Dec. 23, 1956, 
he was secretary general of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party. 

Under the Kishi administra- 
tion, he served as chief Tory 
policymaker and State Minis- 
ter. Thus, his political life has 
been a sunny one on the 
whole. 

Miki's “political” intuition is 
said to border on genius. This 
can be evidenced by the fact 
that he backed Tanzan Ishibashi 
as the successor to Ichiro Hato» 
yama soon after his resignation = 
in December 1956, although Ishi- 
bashi had only about 10 men 
under his control. He pitted 
Ishibashi against Nobusuke Ki-| 
shi, who, as incumbent Tory 
secretary general, had secured 
more than 100 supporters with 
the cooperation of Ichiro Kono 
and Eisaku Sato. The show- 
down vote turned out to be a 
victory for  Iishibashi. Ishi- 
bashi won by a narrow margin 
of seven votes. 

Miki has also good insight in- 
to the world situation. 


Last year, he called on ye = 


i 


with Kishi and was offered a 
post in the Government as Min- 


ister of International Trade 
and Industry. 
Matsumura visited Commu- 


nist China late last year in an 
effort to unofficially pave the 
way for normalization of Japan- 
Red China relations. 


Tanzan Ishibashi 

Tanzan Ishibashi, who was 
appointed Prime Minister two 
years ago, had to resign and 
dissolve his Cabinet only two 
months later due to a sudden 
sickness, without even making 
his policy speech. 

The 7i-yearold statesman 
had been president of the To- 
yo Keizai Shimpo, an economic 
journal, and known as Japan's 
leading columnist ©n economic 
policies, before he entered the 


Tanzan Ishibashi 


political life in 1946 at the -re- 
quest of Shigeru Yoshida, for- 
mer Prime Minister. Ishibashi 
was offered the post of Finance 
Minister in the Yoshida Cabi- 
net, without having a seat in 
the House of Representatives. 

Ishibashi's journalistic sense 
and vast as wel as profound 
knowledge of economic policies 
made him extraordinarily - 
ular with the Japanese public. 
When he defeated 
Kishi in the 1956 election for 
Tory party presidency by a 
slight margin of seven votes, 
he took the public by storm. 

When Ishibashi visited Com- 
munist China last fall, there 
wére rumors that he was mak- 
ing a last effort to take over 
the next premiership. 

As if to prove the rumor, the 
former Prime Minister made a 
strong denunciation of the Kishi 
Cabinet in the joint communique 
he drew up with Chinese Pre- 
mier Chou En-laj in Peiping, 
and after returning home called 
for ‘the resignation of Kishi 
anew. The ruling Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party ignored Ishibashi's 
statement, however. 


Mosaburo Suzuki 


The Sociafista Party has been. 


fighting against the policies of 


the reigning Liberal-Democrat- 


= split of the Socialist Party. 


Nobusuke 3a 


- Politicians at Helm: of Nation’s Destiny 


ie Party, including the proposed 


revision of the Japan-U.S, Se- 
curity Treaty. Until a group of ° 
rightist rebels walked out of 


the party in October, the Social- 


‘ists had a membership of 144 


in the 467-member House of 
Representatives Marxist Mo- 
saburo Suzu!.i ‘Is chairman of 


this Opposition party. 

Suzuki was born the son @f'a 
poor family in Aichi Prefecture 
in 18983. After experiencing 
various hardships and tribula- 
tions, he became a newspaper 
reporter and later a social work- 
er. According to his autobiogra- 
phy, he was even thrown ifito 
prison for his social activities 

It .wasin 1949 that he Was 
eleeted a member of the House 
of Representatives, He was ‘re- 
turned from Tokyo" Metropolis. 

Suzuki has been chairman.of 
the Socialist Party since 1951. 
Before then, he was secretary 
general. 

He belongs to the leftist 
camp of the party but, among 
the leftists, he stands in the 
middie of the road. He worked 
hard to maintain unity among 
the various warring factions Of 
his party, but, despite his efforts, 
the solidarity Was broken final- 
ly with the secession of 30 right- 
ist members of the Nishio- fac- 
tion from the party. 

His political belief is that the 
Socialist Party must be a class 
party, and upon this contention 
he established cooperation with 
the General Council of Japan 
Trade Unions (Sohyo), Japan's 
biggest labor federation with a 


membership of more than 
3,500,000. 

As for’ foreign policy, he 
takes the stand that Japan 
shoyld maintain neutrality by 
discarding its America-first 
policy. 


He thirks that Jepen snes 


Mosaburo Suzuki ‘ 


recognize Red China. 

There is scarcely any chance 
of the Socialist Party assuming 
the helm of government, but 
the Socialist moves cannot, be 
underrated at this time when 
world diplomacy is showing 
signs of a major shift. 

Suehiro Nishio ~ 

Political savants observe fhat 
whether the Democratic-Sotia!- 
ist Party, which will come dito 
being next Jan. 24, will follow 
a path of development or not 
depends upon whether Suehiro 
Nishio takes its lead or Bot. 
This means the new party Will 
fail to gain popular supportun- 
less it has Nishio as its h 

Thus, the political spotlight 
of 1960 is directed on the proh- 
lem of Nishio as well as onthe 


problem of how long the Kishi 


Administration will last and 
who will succeed Kishi. ° * 

Among the members of. the 
Socialist Party which was. or- 
ganized in Nov. 2, 1945, none 
have a political career so full 
of ups and downs as Nistiio’s. 
For hj peculiar words and 
deeds, Nishio has always drawn 
much attention from other 
members of the party. 

Nishio declared as he bade 
farewell to the Socialist Party 
that he felt no affection forthe 
party which lacked the abilitv 
to win power. On the Other 
hand, he told the. ruling Liber- 
al-Democratic Party it ‘Was 
wrong to take pleasure in the 
He 
said the new party would cer- 
tainly lure many of the Gov- 
ernment party votes into join- 
ing his party. 

The most importa 
Japanese . politicians 
war was how to cofmbat the 
Communists’ infiltration and 
how to normalize politics which 
had been marred by demonstra- 
tions and strikes. Contributing 


much to this were the Kata- 
yama and the Ashida Cabinéts 
which were organized in May, 
and 


1947, in March 1948 re- 


a ee ee 
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Suchiro 


spectively, and 
principles of eengt thane 


Nishio : 
s 


‘politics. 


These two Cabinets came in- 
to being largely through the 
efforts of Nishio. And surh 
middle-of-the-road ~ politics are 
now being sought again in the 
present-day Japan, Nishio’s role 
in future is thus worth atten- 
tion. 
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Governmem service, 
had become the chief of the 
Transfer Savings Section, he 
quit in favor of a position with 
the Daiichi Life Insurance Co. 


the 


‘Shibaura Electric Co, 


- ment 


- Mon intelligence, 
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By TAMOTSU FURUTA 


The prewar Japanese econ- 
omy Was controlled by several 
family trusts known as Zaibatsu 
who monopolized capital in a 


peculiar way. 
The zaibatsu not only 
exercised complete control, 


either directly or through a 
cartel system, over the nation’s 
industry and economy, but 
maintained close contact with 
the authorities and interfered in 
the government of the country 
until the end of the war. 

As the former business lead- 
ers’ faded away like stars at 
dawn, their place was taken by 
a new group of, businessmen 
with diversified’ backgrounds. 
Some of them took advantage of 
the contacts of the former zai- 
batsu to emerge from the ruins 
of war, while others rose from 
obscurity by steering clear of 
the whirlpool of postwar confu- 
sion. As postwar Japanese 
economy shrunk in scale, so the 
newly risen business leaders 
were smaller in their caliber. 
No longer can we find in them 
the ability to change the course 
of the nation’s economy at their 
will. The s@ope of influence 
and activity of the postwar 
business leaders was limited to 
one or two sections of industry. 

It is not easy to decide wheth- 
er the liquidation of zaibatsu 
had a favorable or unfavorable 
effect on Japanese economy, but 
what we can say for sure is 
that the business~ leaders of 
present day Japan have, built 
up their position singlehanded- 
ly and without the backing of 
a zaibatsu. . 


Taizo Ishizaka 
Federation of Economic 
Organizations 

‘Ishizaka is one of the busi- 
ness managers who has play- 
ed a key role in the rehabilita- 
tion of the war-exhausted Japa- 
nese industry. He is also one 
of the rare examples of a man 
who has succeeded in switch- 
ing his career. 

a de his Bo sree to in 1911 


i Manufacturing 
= S assumed the presidency during 


from Tokyo University, where 
he majored in German Law, 
Ishizaka landed a job with the 
Postal Services Ministry, which 
at that time also handled the 


job now being carried out by 
the Japan Telegraph and Teie- 


phone Corporation and the 
Transportation Ministry’s Ship- 
ping Bureau in his fifth year of 
when he 


offered him by.the president of 
firm, Tsuneta Yano. This 
marked the first step in his 
climb up the ladder of success. 

He stayed with Daiichi for 30 
years, during which time he 
Was promoted to managing 
director and eventually to presi- 
dent. At the war’s end he#was 
purged by the Occupation au- 
thorities until in 1948 he came 
back to the businéss world as 
managing director of the Tokyo 
(Toshi- 
Da) It is said that Kiichiro Sato, 
president of the Mitsui Bank, 
was instrumental in_ getting 
Ishizaka the post. His switch 
from the insurance business to 
the electric industry marked 
the second stage of his climb 
to the position that he now oc- 
cupies in the business world. 

At that time Toshiba was 
facing a crisis with the union 
conducting a fierce labor offen- 
sive. Ishizaka, who soon be- 
came president of Toshiba, car- 
ried out a daring reform which 
shocked both the labor and 
management. He dismissed a 
number of incompetent execu- 
tives and fired 4,500 unionists. 
This major surgery enabled the 
company to recover and attain 
prosperity. 

This proved that Ishizaka, 
despite hig start a. a’ govern- 
official and long and 


tive representative of Japanese 
economic circles. 

His busy sthedule often re- 
quires him to make inspection 
trips to the U.S. and Taiwan. 
He also shows keen interest jn 
the development of Arabian 
oil. His well-rounded character 


makes him valuable as a media-. 


tor in business negotdations. 


His dislike for communism 
is almost a legend in business 
circles. He never uses. the 
term Soviet Union but makes a 
point of referring to the coun- 
try as Russia. No one would 
disagree that he fully deserves 
the name of No. 1 man of Japa- 
nese -business. 


Tadashi Adachi. 
President, Japan Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry 
This graduate of Tokyo 
Higher Commercial School the 
predecessor of HitotSubashi 
University, is so full of vitality 
despite his advanced age (77) 


Tadashi Ranchi. 


that he holds numerous execu- 
tive positions with business or- 


ganizations. He is the presi- 
dent of Radio Tokyo, the Japan a 
Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry, the Tokyo Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry and the 
Japan Tourist Association to 
name onlv a few. 

From the Mitsui Bussan Co. 
he moved to the Oji _Paper 
Co., where he 


the war. After leading a ‘life 
of sequestration for some time 
because of the postwar purge, 
he returned to the business 
world as president of Radio 
Tokyo. 

He is highly regarded for 
his solution of the financial dif- 
ficulties of the Oji company 
and for his cooperation in the 
postwar founding of the Kanto 
Association of Managers, which 
developed into the present Ja- 
pan Federation of Business 
Managers. He also gained 
recognition when he carved out 
a solid body from the patch- 
work that was Radio Tokyo 
at its inception, contributing 
thereby to the development of 
ie broadcasting in gener- 


His main attribute is his 
sincerity. He lends a willing 
ear to all and never tries to 
impose his own ideas on others. 
This makes him an ideal man 
for settling disputes and hence 
for the post of chamber presi- 
dent. Whenever trouble arises, 
all parties agree to take the 


case to Adachi. Some may 
think he is eager to please 
ev y, but his strong. char- 


acter allows him to give a de- 
cisive yes and no. 

When Alichiro Fujiyama re- 
signed as president of the Ja- 
pan Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry to become Foreign 
Minister, he passed on his post 
to Adachi with great confidence. 
Adachi still remains a trusted 
adviser of the Foreign Minis- 
ter, and has an influential voice 
in political as well as business 
circies. 

Because of his love of sports 
he has also accepted the post 
of president of+the Japan Table 
Tennis Association. 


Michisuke Sugi 
President, Osaka Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry 
Sugi was appointed vice pres- 
ident of the Osaka Chamber. of 
Commerce during the war and 
immediately after the war be- 
came president. The fact he 
has retained this seat is ample 
proof .of his high reputa- 

tion in the business world. 

His energetic life, which he 
owes to his robust health? .be- 
lies his 76 years. He gives one 
a. favorable: impression with 
‘good nature, which makes it 
hard for him to turn down any 
request. As a result, he often 
finds himself traveling to far 
away places. 

Sugi is related to Shoin Yoshi- 


monotonous work with the in- os 


surance business, is not a man @ 


with an inflexible mind good 
only for desk work. He ‘is a 


man with great. acumen and @ 


political ingenuity. After all it 
seems he was not cut out to be 
an insurance man. 


The’ unusual ability display- @ 
ed by Ishizaka in weathering & 


the Toshiba crisis drew the at- 
tention of the business ‘world 


and won him the presideney of § 


the Federatiédn of: Economic 


Organizations, 


the largest and @ 


most .powerful of the so-called Gam 


Big Three economic bodies. He. | 


was recommended and chosen 
as its president for his uncom- 
rich expert 
ence and varied personal back- 


_, Bround. 


Today Ishizaka is one of the 
most active and influential busi- 
ness leaders of Japan. He. has 
relinquished the~presidency of 
Toshiba and remains in the com- 
pany as chairman of the board 
of directors. Even thougé his 
active .service. with ‘Toshiba 
may be finished, he still has 
command of the firm and is 
regarded ag the most authorita- 


« Michisuke Sugi 


da, the famous _ ideological 
leader who played an import- 


‘ant role in the Meiji Restoration. 


But no trace of Yoshida’s hot 
headed temperament can be 
found in Sugi, On the contrary, 
Sugi is calm and composed. 
After studying economics in 
Keio University, Sugi entered 
the Naniwa Spinning Co., where 
‘he rose to the position of execu- 


tive director, and later became 
president of the Osaka Textile 
Products Co. and board chair- 
man of the Yagi Shoten. 

This career suggests’ that he 
is more of a merchant than a 
business enterpreneur. Abound- 
ing in goodwill and benevolence, 
Sugi also is a sociable and amic- 
able gentleman. One cannot ex- 
pect any sharpness in his charac- 
ter. He has no enemies because 
of his affable character. And 
yet—or it-may be more correct 
to say—for this very reason, he 


has proved a successful head ' 


of the chamber. 

By nature Sugi is quite indif- 
ferent to worldly gains and 
takes pleasure in accommodat- 
ing fellow businessmen. His 
fully matured personality rises 
above any pretension. Recent- 
ly he has mellowed further and 
has become even more likable. 
He is.one of the gems of Osaka 
rivalling the finest in Tokyo. 


Masamichi Yamagiwa 
President, Bank .of Japan 
The Japanese people have a 
preconception that sath an 
officials make it part of their 
job to bully the weak. This, 
regrettably, is not a prejudiced 
view but an undeniable fact. 
Their proud and supercilious 
attitude remains unchanged 
after the war despite the re- 
birth of.this country as a demo- 
cratic state In which they are 
supposed to be public servants. 
However, anyone who has met 
Yamagiwa cannot help revising 
his notion about a Government 
official, which the has been for 
a long time and whi@h he still 

is in a sense. 

Yamagiwa went to the First 
High School and then to Tokyo 
University, the usual: course 
taken by many of the leading 
personalities of this country. 
Upon graduation he entered the 
Finance Ministry and served 
as chief secretary to four min- 
isters. Yamagiwa graduated 
from college in the same year 
as the present International 


Trade -and Industry Minister 
Hayato Ikeda, but p 
and became 


faster than Ikeda 


vice minister of foreign affairs 
a little earlier. His fast ad- 
vancement in life, however, re- 
sulted in a misfortune, for_at 
the end of the war he was oe 
ed from: the ‘public office and 
prohibited from holding one for 
five years. 

Later he assumed in succes- 
sion the offices of managing 
director, vice president and 
president of the Japan Export 
Import Bank, and finally, late in 
1956, he was elected president 
of the Bank of Japan. 

His outstanding personal 
characteristic is a gentle man- 
ner unusual in a government 
official. He is sincere, sociable, 
intélligent: and well behaved. 
Because of his gentle manner, 
some people suspect he lacks 
endurance, ‘but the fact is he is 
a tenacious man with a hard 
core, 
his post as president of the 
Bank of Japan and feels quite at 
home in it. 

Serving as secreta of the 
Keizai Doyukai while holding 
his post with the Export Import 
Bank, Yamagiwa brought fresh 
air into the business world with 
his scholarly advice. 

Since he studied under the 
famed liberalist Dr. Eijiro Ka- 
war in high school and college, 
Yamagiwa etill has a certain 
idealism, 


Yamagiwa now is faced with as 
a great problem concerning the § 


revision of the Bank of Japan 
Law, which task offers an op- 
portunity to prove his ability. 


Alread: he has made a, brilliant [a 


showing as the bank president 
by cleaning up the “Vatican of 
Japan.” For this achievement 
he has been dubbed the “clean 
president.” His duties of con- 
trolling the treasury of the na- 
tion. are expected to call for 
great perseverence especially at 
this time of constant economic 
vicissitudes. 
He was born in 1901. 


Ataru Kobayashi 
President, Asia Foundation 

K-bayashi’s present post of 
president of the Asia Founda- 
tion, which does not take up all 
of his time, is regarded by in- 
formants as a stepping stOne to 
a more important~ position. 
Rume ~ are circulating that he 
is awaiting a chance to seek the 
presidency of the Federation of 
Economic Organizations. Also, 
when Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President Shinsuke Asao was 
sick some timé ago, Kobayashi 
was spoken of as his possible 
successor. Heedless of these 
rumors, Kobayashi seems to be 
preparing quietly for a great 
leap toward a new 

It was only after the war ‘that 


speech, 
makes his stories convincing 


Kobayashi appeared on the 
business world. The son of a 
banker in Yamanashi Prefec- 


ture, he took over his father's 
job as soon as he quit Waseda 
University half way. Soon he 


was picked up by business ty- 


not apply to Nagano, who has 
an exceptionally bright mind. 


Kichitaro Hagiwara 
President, Hokkaido Coal Mining 
and Shipping Co. 

In the past two or th 


= years, Hagiwara’s name is be- Mm 
=} coming more and more known 


in the business world, His com- 
pany is probably the only pros- 
perous one in the midst of the 
current depression of the 
Japanese coal industry. 


Last fall Hagiwara visited Eu- 
rope and America in his first 


. —- = overseas trip, during which he 


made a serious study of the coal 
situation in foreign countries. 
The valuable results of the in- 


ges spection tour were published in 
oe the form of newspaper articies, 


Ataru Kobayashi 


coon Kaichiro Nezu, also from 
Yamanashi Prefecture, and was 
given a job in his insurance 
company» Fukoku Chohei, of 
which Kobayashi later became 
president. 


™he first chance to distin- 
guish himself came when, after 
the war, he was invited to be- 
come ‘ president gof the Tokyo 
Electric Railway Co. (Tokyu), a 
job to which he was a total 
stranger. Nevertheless, he 
fought with the tough labor 
leaders ard finally succeeded in 
putting the war ravaged enter- 
prise on the track to prosperity. 
This took him only a year and a 
half. His unyjelding mind and 
confidence in dealing with the 
labor brought recognition as a 
competent business manager. 

Later he worked as president 
of the’ Japan Development Bank. 
Here, too, his grasp of the gen- 
eral situation enabled him to 
tackle the difficult job. 


Strangely, his audacity, which 
reminds one of former Prime 
Minister Shigeru Yoshida, has 
an attraction to some people. 
He takes good care of his fol- 
lowers. 

The year 1960 will probably 
Kobayashi to show 


power. 


Shigeo Nagano 
President, Fuji Iron and Steel 
Mfg. Co. 

Nagano is the strong man of 
Japan’s steel industry. He has 
wide business contacts almost 
unrivaled in this country. , In 
addition, he has a keen political 
sense and strong nerves. He is 
good at showing himself bigger 
than he actually is and as a last 
resort he has a heavily built, 
muscular body weighing 80 kilo- 
grams. His physical strength 
is the product of active partici- 
pation in sports. He is a good 
tennis player, baseball , player 
and golfer, but above all a skill- 
ful judoist, holding the rank of 
sixth grade. In°ffidoor games, 
he is an expert (third grade) at 


go. 

Intellectually, he is the pos- 
sessor of a quick wit and a 
capacity for quick thinking. 
He has a Knack for putting 
into practice whatever. he 
thinks is good. In swift action 
he may be «<ompared to the 
samurai Takeda Shingen, who 
was known for his lightning 
attacks. : 

Born in 1900, Nagano com- 
pleted the politics course in 
Tokyo University in 1924. After 
graduation he worked one 
year for the Asano Bussan Co. 
and then changed to the Fuji 
Iron and Steel Co., where he dis- 


He is becoming used to Played his versatility by clever- 


ly handling different types of 
jobs including accounting and 
purchasing. 

Later Nagano served under 
the late Takashi Miki, then 
president of the Japan Iron and 
Steel Mfg. Co., and after the 
war under Hiroo Wada director 
of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, as vice director. He 


became independent after the 
1950 division of the Japan Iron 
and Steel into the Yawata and 


Shigeo Nagano 


Fuji companies. This makes 
him one of the so-called apres 
guerre company presidents. 
Nagano has a cheerful and 
convivial character, plus a 
sharp mind, At times he ap- 
pears generous and broad mind- 
ed; while at others he is mind- 
ful of details, He has a habit 
of exaggerating things In his 
but his ‘eloquence 


and plausible. 

Recently he is growing in 
caliber, in proportion to his 
jargé frame. The Japanese pro-, 
verb “Big head, little wit” does 


radio and television interviews 
as well as a recommendation on 
the coal industry rehabilitation 
presented to the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic. Party. The sub- 
stance of his advice boils down 
to a warning to the coal indus- 
try that personne! retrenchment 
alone cannot achieve the plan- 
ned rationalization of the in- 
dustry. Hagiwara appears to 
have deepened his confidence in 
his skill for busine*s manage- 
ment. 

Hagiwara started his business 
career with the Mitsui Gomei 
Co. upon graduation from the 
Economics Department of Keio 
University. After 15 years of 


Kichitaro Hagiwara 


service there, he moved to the 
Hokkaido Coal Mining and. Ship- 
ping Co., which then was a 
subsidiary of Mitsui. He work- 
ed his way up to chief secre- 
tary, then to chief of the per- 
sonnel department and to exe- 
cutive director and finally to 
president. What makes Hagi- 


wara rather peculiar in the coal 


business is that he has had no 
experience with sales and labor 
affairs. 


His present activity goes be- 
yond the boundary of the coal 
industry, and defies conjecture. 
He has wide contacts in political 
circles also. 

He is known for his sym- 
pathetic heart. When the late 
Prime Minister Ichiro Hato- 
yama retired from active duty 
because of delicate health, 
Hagiwara took good care of him 
and even offered financial help. 
This friendship is said to have 
led to Nagano’s association with 
the Liberal-Democratic Party's 
strongman Ichiro Kono. Kono 
was Hatoyama’s right-hand 
man, who served as the late 


leader's secretary when Hato- . 


yama formed the Liberal Party 
after the war. 

Hagiwara’s thought recently 
runs beyond the coal industry. 
Realizing the limitations of coal 
as a@ power source, he is mak- 
ing serious studies into the 
chemical uses of coal. He also 
takes an intérest in the deve- 
lopment of Japan’s tourist in- 
dustry. It was probably for 
this purpose that he establish- 
ed the Hokkaido Real Estate 
Co. In addition, he participates 
in the management of motion 
picture companies. Much is ex- 
pected of his vigorous activities 
in the year 1960. 

In his spare time he appre- 
ciates antique aft products and 
enjoys landscape gardening. He 
owns a valuable collection of 
Japanese paintings and is an 
expert on garden stones. What- 
ever he does, he does with en- 
thusiasm and zeal. 


Yasutaro Niizeki 
President, Mitsui Bussan Co. 
In prewar. years the Mitsui 

Bussan Co., used to be one of 
Japan's major trading com- 
panies operating on a worldwide 
basis. At war's end, the firm 
was dissolved and broken up 
into more than 100 minor firms 
which had some _ connection 


i _ with the Mitsui Bussan. 


With the passing of years 
these small firms came together 
until they were merged into the 
Mitsui Bussan of today. The 
new trading, company is no 
match for its prewar predeces- 
sor, in business scale, overseas 
contacts and all other aspects, 
but anyway, Niizeki has played 
an important part in reorganiz- 
ing the trading firm. 

In 1918, Niizeki graduated 
from Tokyo Higher Commer- 
cial School, the predecessor of 
Hitotsubashi University, « and 
immedfately entered the Mitsui 
Bussan. At that time the com- 
pany was characterized by its 
oom of fostering “heroes.” 
Niizeki fully qualified as a can- 
didate for a hero, or in other 
words, he was a typical Bussan 
man. Youthful Niizeki had 
fron nerves in his dwarf-like 
body (he stands only five feet) 
and.<drank insatiably.- 

After a long life abroad Nii- 
vk returned to Japan crom 


Manchoukuo at the war's end, 
gathered his former acquain- 
tances and collected ¥195,000. 
With this meager capital he 
formed the Daiichi Bussan Co. 


Y asutaro Nlizeki 


and opened business, renting a 
shack for his head office. This 
later grew into the Mitsui Bus- 
san Co. 

His lofig training in overseas 
markets was a valuable asset 
in his new venture. On top of 
it he is endowed with a Keen 
sixth sense and unparalleled 
endurance. The eat merger 
carried out by him marks a 


sbrilliant page in the history of 


Japanese business. 
Recently he seems, to have 
lost his vigor, apparently be- 
cause of faili health. 
age of 62 is young for re- 
tirement. admits he is lazy, 
but when the time comes he 
finds himself running around 
all eagerness. He still 
plenty of fight in him. 


Shoshiro Kudo °-- 
President, Tokyo People’s Bank 


Kudo is commonly acknow!l- 4 


edged as a man of top intel- 


s ligence among fellow business- 
» men. 


After studying law at 


Kyoto University, he says “I 


didn’t like that kind of serious 


study.” In his office at the To- 
kyo People’s Bank he is sur- 
rounded by rows of books, liter- 
ature and novels. The voraci- 
ous reader is also an expert at 
writing. 

His training as 4°. banker 
started at the Industrial Bank 
of Japan, but soon after the 
war he became the chief of the 
Price Department of the Fi- 
nance Ministry. He came to his 
present post after serving for 
a while as vice director of the 
Reconversion Finance Bank. 

Though born into monev he, 


* iaiiine: Kudo 

nevertheless, sympathizes with 
small enterprises, and has a 
profound understanding of in- 
dustrial affairs. As a buSiness 
manager, too, he exhibited un- 
usual ability when he founded 
the Tokyo People’s Bank, as- 
sumed its presidency and built 
it up into a highly profitable 


undertaking in an_ incredibly 
short time. ., 

In addition ‘to his duties as 
a banker, he ~hdlds several 


other jobs, including chairman 
of the Keizar Doyukai Associa- 
tion, and as member of a num- 
ber of committees. As a cri- 
tic, he analyzes. the economic 
condition of the nation and the 
world. 

Unlike most bankers, he 
minces no words and gives a 
cold impression, which jis per- 
haps due to his high intelli- 
gence... With a little more train- 
ing in winning the hearts of 
people, some say, he would be 

a first rate businessman. 

He dislikes golf. but practices 
the traditional art of self<de- 
fense known as Aikido at which 
he is an accomplished hand. 


——— 


Reindsuke Suga 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Tokyo Electric Power Co, 

Suga shows great activity as 
a caretaker of the business 
world as a whole rather than 
as thé chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Tokyo Elec- 
tric Power Co. In prewar 
years, he served as the presi- 
dent of the Underground Re- 
sources Co., making his start 
as a staff member of the Furu- 
kawa Unlimited Partnership, 
and after the war he was once 
in the Government service. Thus, 
he is known widely and his 
sphere of activity is broad. His 
knowledge and taste cover a 
wide range—he composes Haiku 
poems under the pen’ name of 
Hadakauma (Barebacked 
Horse), writes literary essays 
and is a sumo fan, 

He graduated from the Tokyo 
Higher Commercial School in 
1905. After only 10 years, he 
was a director of the Furukawa 
Unlimited Partnership. While 
connected with the Furukawa, 
he fought for public offering 
of stocks and was fired from 


His 


has ~~ 


. gradually 


his job as “a traitor to the 
company.’ 

Later he was given a chance 
to: give full play to his abilities 
and his reputation has been es- 
tablished since he became the 
president of the Imperial Mine 
Development Co. formed during 
the war. 


Then, he made efforts to put 
the Showa Mining Industry Co. 
on its feet financially and savy- 
ed the company from bank- 
ruptcy and further, he has ob- 
tained excellent results in the 
reconstruction of Fujita Gumi, 
an industrial’ concern. When 
the Coal Agency was establish- 
ed, he became its first director, 
and also seryed as the presi- 


dent of the Coal Distribution 
Corporation. ' 
His voice in the electric 


power circles has become in- 
creasingly great. Although he 
looks after other persons kind- 
ly, he translates into practice 
the ¢pirit underlying what one 
of the great Japanese said: “I 
leave no inheritance to my pos: 
terity.” He sent his four sons 
out into the world to make 
their own living. 

When his efforts are crown- 
ed with success, Suga gives all 
credit to others for it.. A high 
opinion is held of him by the 
economic world as one of the 


few men who are imbued with 
the spirit of the heroes of the 
Meiji Restoration. 


v- Reinosuke Suga 
ee | 


Yasuzaemon Matsunaga 
Chairman, Council of Industrial 
Planning ~ 
It is well known in Japan 
that Matsunaga is known a 
“monster” in the electric power 
world. He was born 84 years’ 
ago on an isolated island in 
Nagasaki Prefecture near Ke. 
rea. Living in Odawara, Kana- 
gawa Prefecture, he visits To- 
kyo occasionally. He uses his 
vila on the western coast of 
the Izu Peninsula to cogitate 
and enjoy = art of ceremonial 

tea-making. 

It is already over 10 years 
since he retired from the first 
line of the electric, power in- 
dustry, but he neither appears 
nor feels a retired man. 

After graduating frém Keio 
University. he found employ- 
ment as a staff member of the 
Bank of Japan. After serving 
with the bank for only 
year he became a -coal mer- 
chant, began to take an interest 
in the electric power business 
and subsequently, was appoint- 
ec. president of the Toho Power 


In postwar years, he has serv- 
ed on the Electric Power Indus- 
try Reorganization Council and 
worked as acting ¢hairman of 
the Public Utilities Commission. 
About that time, the nation’s 
electric power concerns were 
organized into nin2 companies. 

The central figure . who 
pushed the plan strongly and 
who built the national power 
generating and distributing sys- 
tem in his own way was none 
other than Matsunaga, In con- 
nection with the successful ex- 
ecution of the scheme, the great 


Jasuzaemon Matsunaga 


established 
long years 
should not be overlooked. 

™he chairmen of the bowrd of 
directors, presidents and other 
officers of the nine electric pow- @ 


influence he has 
over 


er companies are mostly under 
his influence directly or indi- 
rectly and all of them are some- 


one & 


eading Businessmen of Present-Day Japan 


Men Who Have Replaced Zaibatsu 
In Nation’s* Postwar Economy 


cidently, but, on the contrary, 
are well-considered plans. That 
is why there are elements in his 
view which induce other people 
to listen. 

The membership ‘of the In- 
dustrial Pianning Council super- 
vised by Matsunaga consists of 
those chosen from among poli- 
ticians, financiers, businessmen, 
government officials, scholars 
and jotirnalists who are said to 
be good critics. The council 
makes many pyblic recommen- 
dations. 

tie “has great confidence in 
himself as a watchdog of Japan's 
politics and economy. In fact, 
he is a man who is qualified for 
the job. 


Shinji Sogo | 
President, National Railways ~ 
Corporation 
When Sogo assumed the office 
of president of: the Japan Na- 
tional Railways Corporation 
(JNR) five vears ago he made a 
statement well known among 
the Japanese: “I am prepared to 

die for the safety of rails.” 

_ As is apparent in the remarks, 
he reminds us of an old Samu- 
rai. He is a rare type of men 
in present-day Japan. 

He is now serving his second 
term as JNR president. When 
his first term of office was about 
to expire, observers said that he 
might be compelled to retire. 
The reagon was that he. did not 
provide funds for the Liberal- 
Democratic Party. Ironically he 
was reappointed president for 
the.very same reason. After all, 
the public opinion which sup- 
ported Sogo prevented the leari- 
ers of the government party 
from canning him. 

He is upright like a samurai 
in olden days. He is described 
by some critics as having the 
dogged persistency of the aged. 
He is really making sincere ef- 
forts day and night for the re- 
construction of the national rail. 
ways despite his advanced age 
fe aay 

He is further a warm-hearted 
person of the old style. His 
.ideas, tiferefore, are not quite 
up-to-date. It is said that the 
comparatively good relations be- 
tween the JNR management 
and labor union are greatly due 
to the attitude of the president 
who» stakes himself on the 
smooth operation of the corpo- 
ration, 

His work as’ JINR president 


x <a SS % 

Shinji Sogo 
may be the last one in his life. 
He seems to realize it and 
makes desperate efforts to make 
a good showing. 

Beginning life as an officer 
of the Ministry of Railways, he 
later went to Manchuria to take 
up a new occupation there. On 
return from abroad he served 
as mayor of his home town and 
finally returned to the National 
Railways Corporation (the suc- 
cessor to the Ministry of Rail- 
ways) where he was once in 
service. He loves the National 
Railways Corporation more 
than anything else: He is now 
making frantic efforts to com- 
plete the- construction of the 
new ‘Tokaido line which is ex- 
pected to shorten the traveling 
time between Tokyo and Osaka 
to three hours. 


Shigeo Horie 
President, Bank of Tokyo - 
Horie is extremely light-hear't- 
ed and cheerful, creating a sun- 


ny atmosphere around him 
wherever he goes. He is as 
ready in speech, as in deed, 


and is also one of the most — 
economic critics in Japan. 
approach based on an. interna- 
tional viewpoint, i @lear and 
never misses the point. No one 
can match him in this regard. 
He was promoted to the post 
of president of the Bank. of To- 
kyo from vice president in 1957 
to. fill the seat ‘Vacated by the 
death of Kichio Futami. He 
may be considered lucky to have 
attained such a high post . at 
the age of.54, but he was the 
most capable man in the bank 
and was regarded by inside and 


thing like Matsunaga’s sons and es 


grandsons -rhen considered 
from the point of view of age. 
He has ample experience and 


his power of execution based @ 


on the experience is admirable. 
Whenever Matsunaga comes to 
Tokyo, officials. of the. Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry Min- 
istry as well as power industry 


does the old man have in mind 
this tirae?” 

Te does not hesitate in the 
least to call government officials 
to his presence and bawl them 
out, 

It is, however, a great mis- 
take to think simply that his 
attitude toward officials derives 
from the stubbornness peculiar 
to old men. His statements al- 
ways contain something reason- 
able or rational. His views ex- 
pressed now and then da not 
represent ideas that:come up in- 


circles start wondering “What HM 


Shigeo Horie 
outside people. as the right. 


choice. It Was' only a question 
of time before he would have 
been at the helm of the bank. 


Mrs. Horie is ‘a daughter 
of Elichi “Makino, a noted . 
Continued’ on 9 
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Continued From Page 8 
and Yuichi . Horie, 


 _—_— 
igt scholar, is the banker's . 


elder brother. 


| After graduation from Tokyo 
University in 1938, he joined the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, prede- 
cessor of the Bank of Tokyo. 
He served with the branch 
Offices at Surabaya, London and 
Shanghai, and became a direc- 
tor of the new bank when the 
Yokohama Specie Bank was 
transformed into the Bank of 
Tokyo after the war. Since that 
time, he has gained a firm foot- 
_» ing in the financial world. 


— He is quick-witted and intelli- 

nt and ig frank in his speech. 

ing  clear-headed himself, 
other persons May appear stu- 
pid to him. He is sometimes cri- 
ticized on this point. 


His only hobby is golfing but 

he attends various gatherings 

» and mixes with different circles. 

His caliber appears to grow 

larger each time he makes busi- 
ness trips abroad. 


He is said to be fond of watch- 


eegami, staying at a villa on the 

ach of Manazuru on the Izu 

Penine ula when he gets tired 

king, Much can be ex- 

seenead of him in‘ the ar 
_ year. 


Shinsuke Asao 
President, Nihon Yusen Kaisha 
Asao’s connection with the 
NYK goes back to his father, 
-@ well-known businessman who 
made an abortive attempt at 
aking over control of the firm. 
_ SRhinsuke Asao, entered the 
company after completing the 
daw course at Tokyo University 
in 1918, and as a result of 
@trenuous efforts over 300dd 
joe rs subsequent to his entry 

to the company, he became 
_ the president of the NYK. It 
‘may be said that Asao fulfilled 
ehis father’s will. 


Critics regard him as an in- 
tellectual with a clear head and 
' delicate sentiment. At a glance, 
appears to be cool as a 
cucumber but actually he sup- 
presses his emotions until some- 


thing causes him to burst out ‘s 


in fury. 

His knowledge is not confined 
to shipping but covers politics, 
economy and international ques- 
tions, on which subjects he 
makes excellent comments. His 

“good judgment and quick per- 
ception are highiv valued in 
the shipping world. 

Although he is usually quiet, 


he possesses the zeal and fight- 


Problem of Policies of the Cen- 
tral Bank.” 

The JAL is different from or- 
dinary private companies... It is 
a monopolistic undertaking sub- 
sidized by the government. Ac- 
cordingly, one may think. that 
the president of JAL has noth- 
ing much to.do, but on the 
contrary he is never free from 
care because of the special na- 
ture of hig company. 

Yanagita who, admitted at 
the beginning his ignorance of 
aircraft and aviation has be- 
come an expert In the field after 


“the 


the Toyo Rayon which leads in 
chemical fiber werld. 

He is fond of Agolf, well 
groomed and of a sunny dis- 
position. He recently recov- 
ered from aie sickness from 
which he suffergd for some 
time. 

—___ 


‘Eiichiro Iwase 
President, Mitsukoshi Department 
Store 
The Mitsukoshi Department 
Store i8 the largest of its kind 
in Japah, with a history of near- 


being in the post of-President,*Y 900 years, -President—twase, 


of JAL, for 10 years, during 


which time he also acquired the A ee eh eRe, Gs ve a es fe < 


finesse Gf a businessman. 


It was generally agreed be- : 


fore that he served well under 


Wis boss but now he is said to |; 


have become skillful in manag- 
ing men. 


The JAL which 


with new types of planes, is 


growing more and more pros- et 


perous. Along with it, Yana- 
gger. 


Chikara Kurata 
President, Hitachi, Ltd. 
Kurata, 72, became the presi- 
dent af Hitachi Ltd, after the 
war, 13 years ago He has an 
admirable power of control, 
holding the company personnel 
well under checK and allows no 

unrest among them. 
It is said that he has been 


Ve 
Chikara Kurata 
fond of tampering with ma- 


Vv ° £ : PS x ~ 
oS ESS 


chinery since his childhood. 
Later he fulfilled his dream by 
becoming a mechanical engi- 
neer. But the real break came 
when he was appointed presi- 
dent of the machinery and elec- 
trical appliance manufacturing 
company. He is really a lucky 
man. 

His 
the war when a large-scale labor 
broke out at Hitachi, 
Kurata adopted a firm atti- 


reputation shot up after 


Ltd. 


S tude and his presence inspired 


. z . cose + 
-* Shinsuke Asao 


ing spirit to persist in his opin- 
jon and pérsuade others to ac 
cept it whenever he is deter- 
mined to do something. “t 

‘He seems to be an average 
gentieman, for he~«dabbles in 

otography and plays mah- 
jong, but his rationalistic way 
of thinking is uncompromiging- 
ly striet. He «dislikes alcohol 
and social dinners. He also de- 
Plores the rampancy of “ex- 
pense account plutocrats.” 

When he talks about Japan's 
shipping in its hegtiay, his face 
is marked with nostalgia. Asao 
is Keenly aware of his respon-. 
sibility in restoring the pre- 
war prosperity of shipping. RBe- 
cause of ill-health he was laid up 
for some time, but now he feels 
as fit as ever. 


Seijiro. Yanagita 
vaste Japan Air Lines 
Because he had served as the 

vice president of the Bank of 
Japan, Yanagita was purged 
efter the war, but later became 


. san 


the management with great con- 


fidence. 


He strongly advocated —in- 
troduction of new techniques. 
Thanks to his earnest encour- 
agement, Hitachi leads its com- 
petitors in the studies of atom- 
ic power. 

When a meeting of officers is 
called he is the first one to 
show up at the conference room, 
he is so methodical. The en- 
gineer-president lives up to his 
motto “rationalism.” 

In prewar days, most of the 
presidents of Hitachi were big 
figures. Compared with his pre- 
decessors, Kurata had a hard 
time convincing his subordinates 
of his ability. But, after. serv- 
ing ten odd years as the presi. 
dent, he has proved himself ful- 
ly qualified for the post. It is 
sometimes whispered that he 
could be a first-rate president if 
he would free himself of his 
stiff manner and ‘had more 
tolerance. 


Shigght Tashiro 
Chairman, rd of Directors, 
Toyo Rayon Co. 

It is the Toyo Rayon Co 
which created the chemical fiber 
age in Japan. Responsible for 
the chemical fiber boom there- 
fore, is Shigeki Tashiro, 70, who 
has held the highest post of the 
company for about 10 years. 

The technician-president join- 
ed the Mitsui Bussan Co. in 
1930, and spent 13 years serv- 
ing with overseas branch offices. 
The long foreign service has 
turned Tashiro, who comes 
from provincial Fukuoka Pre- 
fecture, into a shrewd © mer- 
chant. 

However, he quit Mitsui Bus- 
later in faver of pub- 
lishing a scientific magazine. 


Probably the company’s atmos- 


= phere was disagreeable to the 


technician. In 1940 he entered 
the Toyo Rayon Co., as a direc- 
tor, and three months after 


= Japan’s surrender he was ap- 


pointed president, He retired 
from the post subsequently and 
became the vice president of the 


= Chemical Fiber Manufacturers’ 


Seijiro Yanagita 

the op very of the Japan Air 

Lines (JA ai 
econ 4 is said thatthose Hi 

serving or who have served ; 


—_— ’ 


With the’ Bank of Japan 
(known as “Nichigin-men”) are 
generally well-mannered 
cause they all come from good 
families, Yanagita is an excep- 
4ion in this respect. 


' He speaks openly but. has a 
tinge of humor. Some critics 


._ Held the view that this type Pete f 


of personality comes pat to 
the presideny of an airline com- 
pany whose services extend all 
ever the world. 

He is indeed full of vitality, 
and absorbs all kinds of knowl- 
edge. During his retirement 
“from active life, he talked a 
Jot, traveled widely and read ex- 
tensively. As a result, he has 
‘written with scholarly attain- 
“ments a book entitled “The 


™ Association, but he rejoined the 


Toyo Rayon in..1950 becoming 
the board chairman. 

His happyvelations with Pres- 
ident Kikuo Sodeyama is famed 
within and without the country. 


opens up s 3 
new lines and reinforces its.fleet “=a 


ita’s talk is getting bigger and } 
ing the waves in the Sea of bi ? = 


" Elichiro Iwase 


born in 1894, —— drinks nor 
smokes. 

Graduating brine the Keio 
University, he joined the Mitsui 
Bank, and after becoming: the 
manager of the bank’s New 


York' branch, he became the 
chief of the Accounting Divi- 
sion of the Tokyo Electric 
Lamp Co. Later, he was ap- 
pointed a director of:the Kanto 
Power Distribution Co. At ‘that 
time, Japan was in the Pacific 
War and department stores 
were treated bagily by the Gov- 
ernment and the military au- 
thorities, who regarded them as 
a nonessential industry. 


Foreseeing the future of de- 
partment stores, Iwase bought 
stocks of Mitsukoshi, which 
were then very cheap, and he 
became its president. Subse- 
quen{ to the war's end, as he 
had expected. department stores 
enjoyed unprecedented  pros- 
perity. 

He is a perfect rationalist 
with an American way of think- 
ing. He is a. neat looking gen- 
tleman, but he igapot the type 
of man who will flatter custom- 
ers. 


When he is very busy, he 
even asks visitors without the 
least ceremony “What is-your 
LusinNess with nie?” 
impoliteness—by Japanese 
standards, that is—he is regard- 

sometimes as a Naughty per- 
son. The fact is he is an effici- 
ent business clerk as well as a 
skilled businessman. 


The reputation and prestige 
of Mitsukoshi are: uncompara- 
bly high among department 
stores in this country. Having 
been a banker previously, Iwa- 
se is very clever in calculation 
but his business policy as indi- 
cated by the statement “If don’t 
believe in claptrap business for 
money-making” constitutes the 
backbone of Mitsukoshi. 


Genshichi Asahara 
Board Chairman, Nissan Motor Co. 
Asahara is at once a techni- 
cian and a scholar. He com- 
pleted the chemical cotree of 
Tokyo University in 1915 and 
Joined the Riken (Physical and 


aS — 
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Genshichi Asahara 


we, of president e Ket-Han- 
fae Shin, and held his with- 
S out conceding a bit. ause 


For this 


West Germany. That is he all 


over. 


Shiro Otagaki 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Kansai Electric Power Co. 
Otagaki has been considered 
a hope of the Kansai economic 
world since shortly after the 
war, and has now become its 
ace. He was recently appoint- 
ed chairman of the Board of 


Directors of the Kansai Electric | 


Power Co., after serving as its 
president... It is expected that 
he will fully demonstrate his 
ability hereafter as a caretaker 
of the Kansai ecoriomic world 
and as its troubleshpoter. 
Otagaki was the president of 
the Kei-Han-Shin Express Elec- 
tric Railway Co., before his ac- 
ceptance of the present post. 
Although disputgs arose fre- 
quently at varidus’ companies 
including private-owned rail- 
ways after the war’s end, he 
bore the brunt of labor offen- 
sives while he was in the post 


of this the reputation of Ota- 
gaki spread for the first time to 
the central business. circles. 
This has much to do with his 
appointment later to the presi- 
dency of the Kansai electric 
Power Co. : 

He is 66 years old, not very 
strong and becomes ill now and 
then. 

A gossip attributes his delicate 
health to a metal ring which 
Otagaki swallowed as a child 
and which still remains in his 
body. 

He was instilled with the 
“Kobayashi-style” service spirit 
as'a result of his long train- 
ing, since youth, under the late 
Ichizo Kobayashi, one time Com- 
merce and Industry Minister. 

After he became president of 
the Kansai Electric Power Co. 
he passed on the service spirit 
to the company’s personnel and 
succeeded in breaking down the 
bureaucratic spirit pervading 
the whole company and destroy- 


Shiro Otagaki 


ing factions among the person- 
nel... 
Realizing the urgent necessity 
of developing power resources, 
he raised funds by disposing of 
the company’s unnecessary prop- 
erty ahd invested the receipts 
in the construction of hydraulic 
power stations. 

By making various improve- 
ments, he breathed fresh air in- 
to the company, which as a re- 
‘sult changed its sg ieee en- 
tirely. 

After holding the post of 
president for 10 yeats, during 
which he scored many brilliant 
successes, he assumed the office. 
of the chairman of the board of 
directors. 

He is noted for his skillful 
management of his subordinates. 
It appears that his sincerity and 
warmth appeal to others. 

Hereafter he may be able to 
devote himself to the tasks of 


the Kansai business world, 
which fact is gratifying not 
only for the Kansai business 


world but also for Tokyo busi- 
ness circles. 

Otagaki is quick in seizing 
favorable opportunities and has 
an excellent political sense plus 
daring in its good sense. Any- 
way, he is-a prominent busi- 
nessman in the Kansai area. 


Hidesaburo Shoda 
President, Nisshin Flour Co. 
As father of the Crown 
Princess, Shoda’s name became 
known among the whole nation 
and even in some foreign coun- 
tries, but this fame did not do 


Chemical Research Institute). any | damage to his business. 


There’ he obtained degree in 
science with a dissertation on 
metals. . 


The persen who dragged the 
scholar into the business world 
is Yoshisuke Aikawa. Asahara 
worked with the Hokushin Elec- 
trical Engieering Works and 
then with the Tobata Foundry, 
becoming a director of the Nis- 
san in 1929 and retaining the 
post until recently. Now he is 
active as’ the chairman of its 
board of directors. 


. The Automobile Industry. As- 
sociation formed by motor vehi- 
cle manufacturers, holds. an 
auto show every year in Tokyo. 
Asahara played a leading part 
at the 6th show held this year. 


Observers are of the opinion 
that no other Japanese can 


= match Asahara in the knowledge 


Shigeki Tashiro 


His business ability and com- 
mercial spirit displayed contri- 
buted greatly to the progress of 


§ of motor vehicles. 


It is Asahara 
who thought out the cooperation 
with European countries 


cal level of Japan’s automobile 
industry and it is also Asahara 


f who advocated the necessity to 


rationalize the manufacture of 


» automobilé parts to.lower the 
s prices of Japanese cars to the 


international standard. 
His scholarly reasoning fs 


/ well-prepared and flawless but 


he is said to be lacking ih con- 
vincing. power. On the other 
hand, he is of such a personality 
as not to accept others’ views 
easily. He is the right man to 
act as the spokesman for the 
auto industry of this country. 


He is not given to bragging 
as many businessmen are and 
is strongly opposed to the idea 
of “people's car” as adopted in 


in 
- order to elevate the low techni- 


The Nisshin Flour Co., estab- 
lished by Shoda’s father, is one 
of the Big Two flour manufac- 
turing companies of Japan. 
After graduation from Tokyo 
Commerce University in 1927 
Shoda was employed for three 
years at the Mitsubishi Shoji 
Co. and then ‘changed to his 
father’s company. At 32 he at- 


Hidesaburo Shoda 


tained the rank of director and 
in the following year was elect- 


ed executive director, He was 


installed as president immedia- 


tely before the end of the war. 

Despite the vast fortune in- 
herited from his father, Shoda 
was not a man to sit idle and 
squander the wealth but al- 
ways kept himself busy. Short- 
ly after @ssuming the presiden- 
cy, Shoda sé@t" himself .to the 
task of rehabilitating the war- 
destroyed flour mill, which he 


ruption in. 1954; 


= About 


' a signature campaign, 


= devotion to the 


in an amazingly 
sho.t time, and won admiration 
for his managing ability. His 
capability and reputation was 
such that several years ago 
he drew the largést number 
of votes in an election of sec- 
retaries for {he Management 
Association of Ja . 

Like his elder brother Ken- 
jiro, who is president of Osaka 
University, Hidesaburo is re- 
puted to be of a scholarly type. 
The dignified and quiet gentle- 
man is fond of listening to good 
music. Books are his best com- 
panions particularly when he 
travels. 

Bragging and stand play are 
not Shoda, a perfect business- 
man, 


accomplished 


Tsunao Okumura 
Board Chairman, Nomura 
Securities 

Okumura has very little ex- 
perience in sales of bonds, an 
area where stock men display 
the height of their ability. In- 
stead, he has engaged in re- 
search, spending much of a 


time at overseas branches 


a ws cee ee 


Tsunao Okumura 


the company. Therefore, some 
critics pointed out his draw- 
back in this respect when he 
was appointed presiderft of the 
Nomura Securities in 1948. He 
has completely. overcome the 
disadvantage in his 10 years’ 
service as president and what 
is more built up his company 
into a first rate one. 

Although he has passed on 
the chair of president to his 


successor, he is still indispens- . 


able for his company. He calls 
himself a third class executive, 
but no one denies he is a tp 
hotch company president. 


The course he followed to be- 
come president was not @ 
smooth one because of his easy- 
going nature. But fortune fa- 
vored him when he became man- 
aging director, executive direc- 
tor and finally president in four 
years, mainly owing to the 
postwar purge of his predeces- 
sors. 

As president, he built up his 
position by his own ability. 

People are drawn to his 
optimism. A commercialist to 
the core, he never can get rid 
of his habit of counting 


Press, Movies, Radio-TV 


Mass Communication Moguls 


Matsutaro Shoriki 
Proprietor, Yomiuri Shimbun 
Japan's press, radio and TV 

are represented by two persons, 


‘Chikao Honda, Chairman of the 


Japan National Committee, In- 
ternational Press Institute (IPI) 
and Nagataka Murayama, vice 
president of International Fede- 
ration of Newspaper Publishers 
and Editors. 

They are also chairmen of 
boards of directors, Mainicht 
Shimbun and Asahi Shimbun, 
respectively, two of the largest 
newspapers in Japan. 

However, two other persons, 
Matsutaro Shoriki and Shigeo 
Mizuno must also be mentioned 


in any story about journalism - 


in this country. 

Matsutaro Shoriki is the pro- 
prietor of Yomiuri Shimbun Co. 
and chairman of board of direc- 
tors, Nippon Television Net- 
work Corp. 

Born in’ 1885 in Toyama Pre- 
fecture, his first job was in the 
Metropolitan Police Department. 

He became famous by crack- 
ing the Tokyo Municipal Gov- 
ernment’s bribery case followed 
by arrests of numerous munic® 
pal Assembly leaders. 

In 1918, during World War I, 
violent demonstrations ed 
throughout the country after 
the rice price skyrocketed due 
to poor harvests. 

Shoriki was in charge of put- 
ting gown the riots in Tekyo at 
that time, and though he suc 


ceeded in arresting mob lead- 
ers, he was injured in the 
melee, 


He aio was in charge of the 
first crackdown Communists by 
the Japanese Government. 


He wound up his 12-year-long 
career at the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department when the 
Yamamoto Cabinet resigned en 
miasse taking responsibility for 
an. incident’ in which a mad 
youth assailed a car carrying 
the then Crown Prince Hirohito, 
prepent Emperor, in December 
in failure of the police 
gvard:to protect Hirohito who 


ex- 25am 


penses whether he is appreciat- 4 


ing painting or enjoying fishing. 
He is a stock man by birth. 


The Nomura Securities: last | 


year built a huge office in Ni- 
hombashi, Tokyo. Okumura’s 
dream is getting bigger, too. 


Yosomatsu Matsubara 
President, Hitachi Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Co. 

In 1948 . Matsubara became 
director of the Hitachi Ship- 
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Yosomatsu Matsubara 


building and Engineering Co. 
and four years later was pro- 
moted to executive director, 
Therefore he rushed through 
managing director, vice presi- 
dent and president, rising in 
rank every year. In his 10 
years as president, Matsubara 
- pulled up his insignificant com- 
pany to the top ranks of the 
shipbuilding industry. It was 
the result of his sincere devo- 
tion to his managerial work. 

Matsubara came _ into the 

imelight when he was involved 

n the shipping industry cor. 
Since he was 
not seeking personal gains, or 
his\company’s profit, he gained 
the sympathy of his associates. 
30 of them petitioned 
for his release by launching 
which 
was later joined by the labor 
union of his company. This 
episode indicates his unselfish 
shfpbulding 
industry. 

Matsubara shifted - the em- 
phasis of his company’s produc- 
tion plan from land engineer- 
ing works to shipbuilding. His 
foresightedness later enabled 
the company to ride the crest 
of the ship export boom. 

The prudent man does not 
easily reveal his intention to 
others, After mature con- 
sideration, he executes his plan 
in a spurt. He posesses an in- 
defatigable vigor. His vitality 
is of a unique type peculiar to 
Matsubara, 

He is an advocate of plan- 
ned parenthood, urging his em- 
ployes to hold down their fami- 
ly size for better living. Good 
results are already evident from 
his birth control project. He 
is a business manag-r with a 
modern approach, 


“ 
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Matsutaro Shoriki 


was being driven to the Diet at 
the time. 
However, he became a 

of the then State Minister Shim- 
pei Goto, and by his support 
he bought the Yomiuri Shim- 
bun the following year, which 
had been on sale after a series 
of business difficulties. 


After he bought the paper 
he worked harder than any of 
the executiives of the company. 
He created a radio guide page 
in Nis newspaper for the first 
time in Japan, contracted with 
the International 
(INS), and even invited one of 
the major league baseball teams 
of the U.S. for a game with 
Japan all stars with the aim 
of publicizing the newspaper's 
name, 


The major leaguers including 
the immortal Babe Ruth were 
invited by Shorjki twice in 
1931 and 1934.- — 


In 1945, at the end of World 
War Il, he was purged as cr 
minal and strikes were staged 


. by the labor union of Yomiuri, 


at the agitation of the extreme 
leftist leaders, demanding the 
withdrawal of Shoriki. 


He spent 21 months at the 
Sugamo Prison, during which 
period he astonished the Ameri- 
can guards by practicing Zen 
meditation for several hours a 
day. 

It is said that he studied Eng- 
lish in the prison, eames og The 
Nippon Times, 

In September 1947, he was 
depurged and returned to the 
Yomiuri and concentrated his 
efforts in the operation of he 
newspaper. | 

Gifted with insight to see 
through the times, he was con- 


vinced that television would be |F 


the future vehicle of journalism, | 
and established the Nippon) 
Television Network Corp. This 
was the first private TV station 
in Japan’ and -started telecasting 
in August 1953. 


He is also called the “father 
of Japanese pro baseball,” be- 
ing the first, and most power- 
ful, advocate of a pro baseball 
league in Japan. 

He thought of establishing the 
league when he invited Babe 
Ruth and other major leaguers 
in 1931 and 1934. The result 
was the creation of the Yomi- 
uri Giants, now in the Central 
League which is the strongest 
team in.the league and has the 
longest history. — 


It is interesting to note that 
he retains the seventh grade in 
Judo; but does not play base- 
ball at all. : 

He is a man with: an iron 
will, brimming with projects for 
pioneering the coming new age. 

He was.elected to the House 


News Service . 


of Representatives in 1952, and | 


has been the director of the 
Science and } Soe pa Agency ’ 
as State Minister. 


Shigeo Mizuno 
President, Sankei Shimbun 

Mizuno’s career can be sum- 
med up as a Communist turned 
businessman. 

Before becoming a business- 
man Mizuno. worked for some 
time as a translator. 

Because of his peculiar char- 
acter, which constantly keeps 
him on the move, no one can 
predict what he will be tomor- 
row. 

Besides the title given above, 
he holds the posts,of president 
of the Nippon Culture Broad- 
casting Co. (NCB) and the Fuji 
Telecasting Co, 

It is interesting to note that 
Mizuno, formerly an _ active 
Communist leader, advocated 
the “uselessness” of labor unions 
as soon as he joined the man- 
agement and transiated his 


Sangee Mizuno 


theory into practice. 

The ‘formation of Mizuno’s 
character during the process of 
his. incessant change of jobs 
deserves study as an interesting 
aspect of human nature. 


When he joined the NCB he 
banded the staff members into 
a solid group to fight labor. 
Apart from whether the plan 
was a success, Mizuno placed 
full confidence’ in his action. 
In declaring war against labor, 
Mizuno must have completely 
shaken off his past as a fervent 
Communist. 


Born in 1899 as a son of a 
land owner in Shizuoka Pre- 
fecture, Mizuno studied law in 
Tokyo University and after 
‘graduation went nd 
to join the then illegal Commu- 
nist movement. 


Later he gave up communism 
in favor of French literature 
and devoted himself to transiat- 
Ing works of Anatole France 
and English history by Andre 
Maurois. 


During the war, he built a 
small paper mill, which gradu- 
ally grew in size until it even- 
tually came out as the Kokuw- 
saku Pulp Co. 4 


In the early postwar vears he 
gained reputation as a new type 
of business manager. When 
most company executives were 
wavering in the face of the vio- 
lent labor offensive, Mizuno 
courageously faced the tough 
labor bosses, repulsed their at- 
tacks singlehandedly. 


His ability for settling labor 
CGisputes owes largely to his 
courage, keen perception, deep 
understanding as well as to his 
former eXperience with union- 
ists. He is feared by the labor 
leaders. In fact, he is even re- 
garded as a god by some work- 
ers. 


As a businessman, he-is a 
rare type. He is an intelligent 
person with a tough nerve and 
great executive power. 

As NCB president Mizuno elim- 
inated financial difficulties and 
labor trouble in’ his company, 
and later tackled the equally 
harassing problems of the Fuji 
Telecasting Co. and Sankei 
Shimbun. 


What is Mizuno up to next? 
No one can answer that ques- 
tion. But anyway, he has a large 
number of supporters in the 
business world, where he hold 
a unique position. He is one 
of the persons who breathed 
fresh air into the business world 
after the war. 


Hiroshi Okawa 
President of Toei Motion Picture 
Co, 

Hiroshi Okawa succeeded in 
transforming the old Toei Mo- 
tion Picture Co. which had 
been on the verge of bank- 
ruptey a couple of years ago 
into Japan’s most’ profitable 
movie firm. 

The credit it also goes to to the 
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possible effort 


late Keita Goto, chairman of 
the board of ‘directors of the 
Tokyo Electric Express Reail- 
ways, who “discovered” and 
trained Okawa. 


Okawa reportedly declined at 
first Goto’s request to take over 
the management of the Toei, 
because he-was not willing to 
take the a risk. But Goto forced 
Okawa to obey the “order.” 

Once he assumed the post, 
however, Okawa made every 
to reconstruct 


the shaky — and he 
made it, 
Some say that oxnwa's suc- 


cess was due to the fact that he 
was a layman in the motion pic 
ture business, 


As a matter of fact, Okawa 
left» technical matters of movie 
production to Mitsuo Makino 
and other producers and he 
himself concentrated on the ac- 
counting side. Okawa cut the 
budget of the company to the 
bone, proceeding to such an ex- 
tent that he came. under attadk 
~ some producers and direc- 


lane all, however, employes 
of the company came to under- 
stand Okawa’s viewpoint and 
followed his policy. This proves 
Okawa’'s talent for persuading 
others. 

He is said to be a born mer- 
chant. 


After graduating from the 
law department of Chuo Uni- 
versity, he was employed at the 
National Railways and stayed 
in the semi-Government office 
for nearly 25 vears. It was in 
1942 that. he was asked by Goto 
to work for the Tokyo Electric 
Express Co. He accepted 
Goto’s request after minute cal- - 
culation of his future in the Na- 
tional Railways. 


Okawa finally decided he 
would not be able to make a 
name in the semi-Government 
corporation, which was dominat- 
ed by graduates of the Tokyo 
University. 

While in the National Rail- 
ways, Okawa studied manage- 
ment theory and even wrote a 
book or two onthe subject. 
This was highly regarded in the 
Tokyo Electric Express Co. 
After World War Il, Okawa was 
named representative of the 
managemént and he handled 


Hiroshi Okawa 


various labor disputes at the 
company. 

He became president of the 
Toei Motion Picture Co. in May 
1951, and nine years since then, 
the company, as well as Okawa 
himself, has risen to Japan's 
top ranks. 


Okawa's nonchalant activities 
in Japanese moviedom have of- 
ten chilled his colleagues. The 
“two-feature system,” enforced 
by Toei for the first time m 
this country, was one example. 
The latest example is his 
laration that the Toei would 
release used TV films to movie 
theaters ‘at “economical” rates. 


His plans tend to scare his 
colleagues, but his men love his 
carefree character. When he 
is out for recreation with the 
employes of the company, he ts 
sald to be very nice to ail of 
his men. Sometimes, he cries 
over Japanese popular songs 
with his men. The attractive 
and familiar-to-all personality is. 
however, a product of his well- 
calculated philosophy. He has 
unknowingly learned the sub- 
tle art of management from 
his‘ late boss, Goto. 

The death of Goto has made 
the Toei independent of «the 
Tokyo Electric Express Co., and 
Okawa is expected to develop hls 
leadership in the company fur- 
ther. 

The Toei movies are featured 
by the “amusement-comes-first” 
policy, and this feature was, is 
and will be welcomed by the 


public. This very fact proves 
Okawa'’s success in Japan's 
moviedom. 
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Hakuyosha Co., Lid. 


President: Takeo Igarashi 
28 Ohmukai-dori, Shibuye-ku, 
Tokyo 


‘Tel: (46) 0050, 1131 
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16 Prominent Men of Culture 


Dr. Daisetz Suzuki 


The name of Dr. Daisetz 
Suzuki is widely known abroad 
as the man who introduced Ja- 
pan’s Buddhistic thought, espe- 
cially Zen, to the world. He 
never was a Buddhist priest, 
however, 


When he was a student In 
Ishikawa Prefecture, he deeply 
influenced Kitaro Nishida, one 
of his classmates, who later be- 
came one of the greatest philos- 
ophers of modern Japan. 

He started practicing Zen 
meditation at Enkakuji Temple 
in Kamakura after he became 
a student of Tokyo University. 

He went to the United States 
at the age of 27 as an assistarit 
to Paul Carus, American scho)- 
ar of Buddhism for the next 10 
years he edited a religio-philo- 
sophical magazine. During this 


time he also translated Buddhist 
scriptures into English.. 

After returning home, Suzuki 
became a 
in Unive 


rofessor at Gakushu- 
ty, lecturer at Tokyo 


Dr. Daisetz Sazuki 


University and professor at Oh- 
tani University and taught Eng- 
lish and religion. 

While tcaching, he establish- 
ed the Eastern Buddhist So- 
ciety and published 
monthly ine “Eastern 
Buddhist.” Introduction of the 


- Mahayana Sutras on this maga-— 


zine made him very famous. 

Net many Japanese scholars 
have gone abroad as often as 
Suzuki. Im 1937, he went to 
London as a delegate to the 
Werld Religion and Faith Con- 
ference and gave lectures in 
British universities. In 1949, he 
visited Ha. ii for the East- 
West Philosophers’ Meeting and 
delivered a series of lectures in 
American universities. Then he 
was invited by the Columbia 
University as a guest professor 
in 1952 and stayed there unt! 
Tast year, 

His greatness lies in that he 
was the first man to grasp. Zen 
and the Oriental philosophies 
from a worldwide viewpoint 
and thus enabled the world to 
appreciate them. 

His books, written eitheg in 
Japanese of English, number 
over 80. But they can be clas- 
sified roughly imto four types. 

First is those devoted for thé 
introduction of Buddhist 
thought, especially 1 srepee con- 
sideration of Zen. second 
group filled the blank space in 
the history of Zen. Th» third 
is English translation and study 
of the original Buddhist scrip- 
tures and the fourth is a study 
of the Shinshu school of 
Buddhism the most popular re- 
ligion .a Japan. 

At &9, Suzuki is still active 


then. Koizumi ‘achieved a re 
markable success in his task 
during this period—he has 


taught the Crown Prince how 
to judge, and act, by himself. 

In the engagement and mar- 
riage of the Crown Prince Koi- 
zumi displayed a great capacity 
to deal with the press. 


He was one of the most tragic 
sufferers of the war himself. 
He lost his only son in the 
war and was terribly disfigured 
himself when he tried to bring 
out some of his books from the 
third floor of his house in Tokyo 
when it was destroyed in an 
air attack. 


A cruel scar is still left on 
his face. 

While retaining the sternness 
of a scholar, he also has the 
flavor of a man about town. 
He is a lover of traditional comic 
stories Rakugo, as well as plays 
and literature. | 

This hidden aspect of Kol- 
zumi, the husband of.a sister of 
the late novelist Takitaro Mina- 
kami, well balances the stern- 
ness of his character and makes 
him an ideal educator. 

His well-known behind the 
scenes support of the Crown 
Prince's choice of his bride was 
due to his love of sports, parti- 
cularly tennis. 

It is hoped that the future 
behavior of Crown Prince Aki- 
hito will reflect the influences 
of this great educator. 


Nyozekan Hasegawa 


A doyen of Japan's eB re 
intellectual circles, ozekan 


Hasegawa was born “y Tokyo 
in 1875. His real name is Man- 


jiro 
For the past 84 years, he has 
been master of himself. 
Studying at Tokyo English 
School and Tokyo Academy of 
Law, he became a journalist in 
1903 when he joined the Nippon 
Shimbun. He then moved to the 
aka Asahi from which he re- 
ired in 1918. Later he founded 
and edited the review magazine 
Warera which later changed its 
title to Hihan (criticism). 
Hasegawa has always been a 
liberal with a critical view of 


Nyozekan Hasegawa 


the government of the time. 
However, he has never identi- 
fied himeelf with Socialists or 
Communists, 

~ His liberalistic activities reach- 
ed a peak in 1918 when he, as 
an editorial writer and chief of 
the city desk of the Osaka Asa- 
hi, turned his pen against the 
militaristic government headed 
by Gen. Ki Terauchi. His 
attack was so sharp that the 
Government found it inconveni- 


and is planning to write a new ent to have him active and final- 


book on the foundation of Ori- 
ental thought. 


Dr. Shinzo Koizumi 


Dr. Shinzo Koizumi, former 
president of Keio Gijuku Uni- 
‘versity, embodies the spirit of 
democracy as taught by Yu- 
kichi Fukuzawa, founder of the 
university and the man who is 
called the “father” of modern 
Japanese culture, especially of 
the educational system of this 
country. 

Pukuzawa was a stanch ad- 
vocate of human rights, free- 
dom of expression and equality 
of sexes, and persistently oppos- 
ed the traditional idea of putting 


ly forced him to resign from the 
newspaper. This incident illus 
trates well-what type of a news- 
paperman he was. 


His activities were not con- 
fined to reviewing alone, 

His works covered almost the 
entire literary. field—novels, 
plays, travel sketches and _ es- 
says. His prolific § activities 
must bave been rooted on the 
spirit of Edokko (Tokyoites) 
who craved for novel things. 

Becoming a member of the 
Academy of Art in 1947, Hase- 
gawa was awarded the Cultural 
Medal in the following year. He 
was named an honorary citizen 
of Tokyo in 1954 although his 
present residence is in Oda- 
wara. 


He is now absorbed in his . 


ambitious volume “Kokka Kodo- 
ron” (Theory on Action of 
State) which he started writing 
20 years ago. The book, which 
Will contain chapters on mili- 
‘ary, religion, politics, education 
and management, is a study into 
the development of. political 
phenomena. It is expected to be 


[ee a major work fit to adorn the 


Dr, Shinzo Koizumi 


common people under bureauc- 
racy in the Meiji Era. 

Succeeding to the spirit of 
Fukuzawa, and adapting it to 
the modern age, Koizumi led the 
educational field of Japan dur- 
ing the turbulent period follow- 
ing the War. 

He is still the theoretical lead- 
et of Japanese social th ht 
known as a rigid antiCom- 
munist, highly critical of Marx- 


ism. 

Born in Tokyo in 1888, he 
was the son of Shinkichi Kol- 
zumi, a distinguished disciple 
of Fukuzawa and later president 
of Keio Gijuku. 

\ «Educated since childhood in 
Kelo until he graduated from 
the highest grade of the same 
schoob system, he further stud- 
iéd in’ Britajn and Germany, 

after which he returned to 
Japan and became a professor 
at his Alma Mater, 

He accepted the post of chief 
tutor of Crown Prince Akihito 
in 1949. It is said that he de- 
clined the post at first, but was 
finally rsuaded to accept it 
after direc tor of the Imperial 
Household Agency called at his 
"home as many as 14 times. 

Ten years have passed since 


conclusion of his rebellious life. 


. Kunio Yanagida 


Kunio Yanagida is credited 
with having~@ originated the 
study of Japanese ethnology. 

The 84-year-old’ ethnologist, 
however, started his:social life 


as a Government official back in . 


1900 and occupied @various 
positions of the prewar Govern- 
ment for about eight years. 

Born in 1875 in the family of 
a well-known scholar of Japa- 
nese literature, he grew up in 
an extraordinarily academic 
atomosphere, — his brothers, 
becoming . poet, physician, 
painter and expert on Japanese 
literature respectively. After 
graduating from the . Law De- 
partment of the then Tokyo Im- 
perial University, Japan's .high- 
est academic institute of the 
dav, Yanagida entered: the Cab- 
inet Legislation Bureau at the 
turn of the century. 
course—from the university's 
Law school to that particular 
bureau of the Government — 
was regarded as the ideal path: 
for advancement in the Govern- 
ment during the prosperous 
Meiji Fra, 

However, he quit the Gov- 
ernment in 1908 when secretary 
general of the how defunct 
House of Peers, to start his 
career“as an ethnologist. 

Up to that time, study of 


‘and had finally 


This 


Japanese literature and history 
was nothing more than biblio- 
graphy. But young Yanagida 
approached the study of ethno- 
logy through systematic and 
practical investigations of gid 
Japanese folk-lore throughout 
the country. 

Yanagida has toured almost 
all over Japan to tap sources of 


Kanio Yanagida 


Japanese folk-lore and has pro 
duced more than 200 works on 
ethnology, including such well- 
known works as “Festivals of 
Japan,” “Calender Events of the 
Japanese People” and “Japanese 
Ghost Stories.” 

He is now repc< working 
on the study of the spiritual life 
of the Japanese people, 


Kyosuke Kindaichi 


Dr. Kyosuke Kindaichi is 
known for his life-long study of 
the “Yukar,” an Ainu epic rank- 
ing with the great epics of 
Greece, Rome,: India and Fin- 
land. 

Born in Morioka, Iwate Pre- 
fecture in 1882, he was a serious 
student of Japanese literature 
in his youth. 

He first visited an Ainu 
village in Mukawa, Hokkaido in 
1906 on a research tour to Jind 
relations between the original 
Japanese language and Ainu. 
He was then a homore of 
Tokyo University’s Literature 
Department. 

There, he was told by an old 
Ainu resident that there was a 
specific Ainu language which 
had been handed down from 
father to son, and that the study 
of this particular language is 
imperative to know Ainu. _— 
century-old language was 
Yukar itself. As the Ainu has 
no written language, this epic 
had been transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation, 

Kindaichi started to trans- 
cribe the poem. The path be- 
fore him was rocky and full of 
pitfalis, however. He had to 
sacrifice his wealth, his social 
posit and happy family life 
for this study. His father died 
when he was in the very depths 


of poverty. , 

He did not give in, though, 

succeeded in 

writing down as many as 1,200,- 
000 lines of the Ainu epic by 
1944. 2 

His achievement , began to 
draw the attention of Japanese 
linguists and he was named pro- 
fessor of his alma mater in 1945. 

In 1954, he received the Order 
of Cultural Merit for his out- 
standing contribution to the 
study of the Yukar. 
‘The first of the 20 volumes of 
his works onthe Yukar was 
published in December, 1959, 
and the rest is expected to be 
issued during the next 10 years. 


Kyosuke Kindaichi 

he is reported busy. 
translating the Ainu epic he 
has written down in Roman 
letters into Japanese. 


Presently, 


Kindaichi’s close friendship 
with Takuboku Ishikawa, the 
Japanese poet who died in his 
youth, is often talked about in 
Japanese literary circles. Hav- 
ing lived just next door to each 
other during their boyhood, 
their friendship grew closer as 
they became older. 

Kindaichi, who once sold al! 
the books in his possession. to 
rive financial assistance to Ishi- 
kawa, said it was he who open- 
ed Ishikawa’s eyes to poetry. 


Hideki Yukawa 
It seemed as though a streak 
of bright. light had pierced 
through the dark clouds hang- 
ing over the war-exhausted and 
depressed nation when, in 1949, 
Dr. Hideki Yukawa became the 


first Japanese national to be 
awarded the much-coveted 
Nobel Prize. 


In fact, so ‘xcited was the 
nation over the news that some 
of them were seriously thinking 
of building_a shrine t the 
%: of theoretical physics” 
while others planned to make 
business capital of the event by 
selling “Yukawa manju.” -(Man- 
ju is a kind of Japanese delica- 
cy confectionery resembling a 
bun and with bean jelly stuf- 
fing.) 

The nation’s admiration for 
the Nobel Prize physicist was 
so deep that even today he is 
counted, together with’ Sontoku 
Ninomiya ahd Dr. Hideyo No- 
guchi, among the model exam- 
ples to be followed by the youth 
of this country. This kind of 
sensational praise may not 
necessarily 


in 1934. 


Yukawa, the quiet typé of man 
that he was. 

Most of the time he locked 
himself up in his laboratory 
absorbed in the highly specializ- 
ed studies, which led him to 
predict the existence of mesons 
But in his spare 
hours he indulged in Japanese 
poetry and appreciation of Chi- 
nese painting of the southern 
school. 

Because of his outstanding 
contribution to the advance of 
Japanese science, he was award- 
ed the Culture Medal in 1943 
and finally, after the war, re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for 
Physics in~ 1949. Although 
worldwide fame brought with 
it various odd jobs and engede- 
ments, it did not divert him in 
the least from his passion for 
study. 

Eloquently bespeaking his 
persisting ardor for scientific 
pursuits is his contribution of 
the prize money of ¥11 million 
for the building of a new basic 
physics laboratory. The “Yu- 
kawa Memorial Institute” is 
open to all researchers who 
visit it from different parts of 
the country. 

The socalled “Elemental Par- » 
ticle Group” formed by Yukawa 
and his colleagues, including 
Dr. Shinichiro Tomonaga, is 
said to lead tue world in the 
studies of theoretical physics. 
This fact proves that the group 
excels not only in its scientific 
achievement but also in its 
flexible way of thinking and 
organizational power. 

Yukawa is often referred to 
as one of the physicists who 
is “most keenly aware of the 
harmful effects of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs.” It is still 
fresh in our minds that he 


Hideki Yukawa 


served aCively on the seven- 
man committee for world peace 


appeal devoted to the eventual. 


banning of nuclear experiments. 


Nevertheless, another side of 
Yukawa’s character does not 
allow him to interfere in pol- 
itics, This trait manifested it- 
self when he immediately re- 
signed from committee mem- 
bership as soon as he perceived 
in his fellow members signs of 
meddling in ‘politics, when the 
committee, supposedly devoted 
to a humanitarian cause, 

lanned, among other things, to 
nvite the Dalai Lama of Tivet 
to listen‘to his case, 


Some say that Yukawa's dis- 
like of polities constitutes one 
of his “weak points” but it 
seems more correct to inter- 
pret it as being motivated from 
his firm resolution to stick to 


‘his duties as a scientist. 


Shinichiro Tomonaga 

Dr. Shinichiro Tomonaga and 
Dr, Yukawa are Japan's two 
great authorities on theoretical 
physics. By some strange coin- 
cidence, the two went to school 
together from middle school 
way up to college: In middle 
school, Tomonaga was-one year 
Yukawa’'s senior, but they en- 
tered high school in the same 
year and beth studied the ele- 
mentary particle theory at ~~ 
to University. . 


It is commonly believed that 
the physicist, has inherited his 
sharp mind from his father, the 
late Sanjuro Tomonaga, former 
professor of philosophy at Kyo- 
to University, whose books are 
still perused zealously by youth- 
ful students of philosophy. 
Tomonaga is regarded as one 
of the hopeful candidates for 


“the Nobel Prize. 


Some people may call him a 
queer fish for his refusal to 
benefit from common conveni- 
ences. For example, when a 
group of Japanese scholars, in- 
cluding himself, was invited to 
lecture at Princeton University 
after the war, he was the .only 
one who traveled tourist iclass 
on a cargo-passenger ship while 
others flew across the Racific 
Ocean. 

Since 1956 he has led a busy 
life as president of Tokyo Edu- 
cation University, but still man- 
ages to squeeze in time to work 
for the interest of the whole 
mankind. In a conference of 


world scientists held in Canada, 


Bas: ah. 


Shinichiro Semcnans 


he pointed out the hazards of 
nuclear fallout to the health. 


In a letter sigried jointly with 
Yukawa and a to the 
French Science Academy, he has 
predicted that more than one 
million human beings would die 
of cancer as a result of radio- 
active contamination caused by 


have pleased Pr. nuclear blasts set off so far. 


* decorated with the 


Tomizo Yoshida 


Dr. Tomizo Yoshida's name, 
which is synonymous with can- 
cer, is known throughout the 
world in medical circles. 

In 1943 as a professor at Na- 
gasaki Medical University he 
discovered cancerous celis 
floating in the abdeminal drop- 
sy of mice and named them 


Tomizo Yoshida 


“Nagasaki ascitic sarcoma.” 
Five years later, however, the 
Japan Cancer Association, meet- 
ing in Osaka, unanimously 
~ tore to change the name to 

shida sarcoma.’ Speci- 
mens of the Yoshida sarcoma 
have been presented to medical 
scientists all over the world 
and are playing an important 
role in the search for a cure 
fom the deadly disease, 


Under the guidance of Dr. 
Takaoki Sasaki, Yoshida has 
succeeded in artificially creating 
cancer of the liver in mice by 
feeding them with azo pig- 
ments. The hew medical 
achievement proved’ a break- 
through in the probe of the 
mechanism of cancer develop- 
ment. 

Yoshida’s enthusiasm in his 
quest for a treatment for the 
fatal iliness may be traced back 
to his religious faith, for he 
is a pious Christian inspired 
by the teachings of the famed 
evengelist, Kanzo Uchimura. 

His untiring research in close 
collaboration with Prof. Morizo 
Ishidate of Tokyo University 
has born fruit in the develop- 
ment of the cancer drug, nitro- 
gen mustard N oxide. Yoshida 
is now, dean of,the Pharmaceu- 
tical Department of Tokyo Uni- 
versity. 

The ultimate goal of cancer 
research is, of course, not to 
create man-made cancer but to 
fight and overcome the. malig- 
mant growths. As a pharma- 
eologist.. Yoshida is now _ striv- 
ing to open up a way for an 
effective chemical therapy us- 
ing: nytromin. He has made 
immeasurable contributions to- 
ward realizing for the first time, 
the long-cherished human 
dream of curing caneer with 
medicine. 

Because of his outstanding 
services to the alleviation of 
human sufferings he has been 
showered with honors. On two 
occasions he has received Im- 
perial gifts, and in 1949 he was 
Culture 
Medal in recognition of his 
meritorious services to the ad- 
vancement of Japanese medical 
acience, 

With more than 30 years’ ex- 
perience with the deadly cells 
behind him, Yoshi is busily 
engaged in an e anti-can- 
cer drive, addressing the public 
to enlighten them and spread 
the knowledge of the disease. 

The 56-year-old scholar is one 
of the brilliant products of Ja- 
panese medicine, of whom his 
colleagues can rightly be proud. 


Ryuzaburo Umehara 

After the death of the 
celebrated artist Sotaro Yasui, 
there remains only Ryuzaburo 
Umehara who really deserves 
the name of master artist in Ja- 
pene Western style painting 

les. 

Internationally, however, his 
reputation falls behind that of 
Tsuguji Fujita and hkhenzo 
Okada, the latter of whom fose 
to eminence more recently than 
the former. Nevertheless, Japa- 
nese critics evaluate’ Umehara 
as the “foremost Western style 
painter” in Japan. 

The discrepancy in the ap- 
praisal of the three Japanese 
painters springs from the dif- 
ference in the character of their 
works. Fujita and Okada are 
recognized for their “yugen” or 
subtle lines peculiar to Japa- 
nese art and strange to West- 
efners, whereas Umehara dis- 
tinguishes himself for his 
brilliant colors, which made the 
French painter Pierre Auguste 
Renoir, under whom he-studied, 
say “You. have something in 
your colors.” 


From his early works of sen- 


sual nude women through his 
wartime series, of scenes from 
Peiping and his postwar can- 
vases on Mt. Fuji and Mt, 
Asama, his paintings are con- 
sistently represented by a dis- 
play of vivid colors. ut’ rich 
colors are not rare in Western 
paintings. Hence, the undeserv- 
edly low international reputa- 
tton of Umehara in comparison 
with Fujita and Okada. 

Umehara’s - paintings, how- 
ever, give the connoisseur the 
impression that the feature of 
Japan’s traditional art is not 
necessarily confined to “yugen- 
ism.” ‘True, Japanese biack- 
and- -white drawing and “uki- 
yoe” may be characterized by 
their subtlety known as “sabi” 


and “wabi.” But, the pure Japa-. . 


nese artistic sénse seen in an- 
cient. architecture of the Nara 
era*and in the Tokugawa peri- 
ol paintings ‘by Sotatsu. an 
Kofin, is found in their bol 
lines and vivid colors. 

These artistic® traits were re- 
vived in the works of Umehara, 
who was born int the family 
of a Yuzen silk dealer in Kyo- 
to and raised among Sotatsu 
and Korin patterns... Although 

e ) 


- 


he uses ofl pgints invented In 
the West, Umehara fully qualli- 
fies as an authentic successor 
to Japanese art because of his 
highly skillful command of 
Japanese miaterials, including 
paper and distemper. 

Despite his advanced age (71), 
Umehara makes frequent trips 
abroad. In March 1959, he re- 
turned from his third postwar 
visit to Italy. He will prob- 
ably come out with same ex- 
plosive works short! 


Kiyokata Kaburagi 

Kiyokata Kaburagi is famed 
as a painter of feminine beauty. 
His creations of downtown To- 
kyo belles give such a soft feel- 
ing to the beholder that ne is 
weaned away from the cold 
reality of this busy world. 


Some say his paintings are | 


“motivated by emotion and de- 
veloped by taste.” Kaburagi 
says, “the beauty I am moved 
is always found in the 
weak.” 

His lyrical pictures, there- 
fore, invariably depict women 
as feeble and beautiful crea- 
tures, calling forth nostalgia for 
old-time Tokyo, when the water 
was clear in the River Sumida. 

He conveys this message also 


Pain ter Rensshuse Umehara 


ing his work, he has altered 
the course of nature through as- 
sidious training. . 

His daily work starts at 9 
a.m. and iasts 12 hours. This 
routine is repeated literally 
every day, except for the first 


in his superbly written essays. “two days of the year. 


Most clearly illustrating his ten- 
dency is the work “Tsukiji 
Akashicho” of 1927. 

In 1892, at the age of 14, Ka- 
buragi became a pupil of the 


Kiyokate Kaburagi 


last ukiyoe st¢le painter, Nem- 
po Mizuno, at the recommenda- 


tion of Encho Sauyutei. Com- 
ing from-a poor family, Kabu- 
ragi underwent all kinds of 
hardships during his appren- 
ticeship. Recollecting the try- 
ing days in his essay “On Days 
Past,” he says “On a cold win- 
ter night, I saw my grandmoth.- 


‘er go out for @ pound of rice. 


The pathetic sight made me re- 


solve that I must bécome a first-~ 


rate painter, ani quickly, too.” 

Kaburagi launched his paint- 
ing career as an _ illustrator. 
Some. critics attribute this 
choice to his dislike of the life 
of Japanese style artists, who 
were then compelled to play 
the buffoon in: order to get 
ahead. But actually he seemed 
to have been influenced by the 
top-notch illwsetrator Hanko 
Kajita. 

He displayed the height of his 
artistry and gained popularity 
by teaming up with author Kyo- 
ka Izumi. His despite of the 
plastic art was probably culti- 
vated in this period. He still 
says, “In most cases I get my 
motif from literature.” 


Today he leads a secluded 
life in Kamakura, enjoys dally 
walks by clear brooks. He 
avoids meeting people and og 
fers to be left alone. 


Ryushi Kawabata 

Ryushi Kawabata started out 
as an oil painter. The moment 
that decided his career came at 
the age of 22, when his paint- 
ing was selected and displayed 
at the Buriten exhibit, then the 
most authoritative art exhibi- 
tion in Japan, sponsored by the 
Ministry. of Education. In the 
following year, too, his entry 
was picked as.a winner in the 
annual display. 

When he was 28 years old, he 
made up-his mind to take up oils 
and went to study in America. 
There, he was struck by the 
profound artistry of Japanese 
style paintings shown at the 
Boston Art Museum. Upon his 
return home after a year’s stay 
in the U.S., he switched over 
to Japanese painting. This 
change may account for the 
deep. love for Japanese natural 
features, which tint his art 
works. 

He knocked on the door of 
Taikan Yokoyama, the greatest 
Japanese style artist in the mod- 
ern age, and remained one of 
his disciples for some time, un- 


' til, in 1928, at 43, he formed his 


own group, the “Seriryusha.” 
Ever since, not a year has pass- 
ed without the group holding its 
customary exhibitions. 
during the midst of the Pacific 
War the artists refused to put 


Ryushi Mawehate 


, away their brushes, 

In sizzling hot ~weather he 
would shut himself up in his 
etucio with all windows closed 
tight Secause. the slig’itést wind 
would blow away the expensive 


gold dust, used commonly in 
Japanese painting. Despite the 
unbearable heat, strangely 
enough, he never perspired. To 


prevent perspiration from ruin-’ as 


5 . 


Even. 


Since Kawabata turned Japa- 
nese styie painter, h® has never 
displayed his products in a Gov- 
ernment exhibition. He even de- 
clined membership in the pres- 
tigious Art Academy. This may 
seem commonplace today, but it 
required great courage in pre- 
war days, when the Government 
commanded great power and no 
one could get ahead in life with- 
out Government recognition. He 
is a man With a strong back- 
bone. 


_ Takeshi Hayashi 
While it is an admittedly very 
tough’ job to pick a handful of 
top names from Japan's pic- 
torial art world, Takeshi Haya- 
shi, professor at the Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Arts in charge of the 


oil painting department, cer- 
tainly rates as one of the 
Big 10.. 


A native of Tokyo, he or- 
ganized the Independent Art 
Association in 1930 in coopera- 
tion with his close friends. 
From 1934 to 1935 he was in 
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Paris devoting himself to paint- 
ing. An expressionist exponent, 
Hayashi is opposed to abstract 
art. 


Hayashi won the Art Acad- 
emy Award last year. 


Naoya Shiga 

Naoya Shiga «novelist who 
writes few novels and yet claims 
the title of the “Novelist Among 
Novelists.” 

Born in Miyagi Prefecture in 
1888, Shiga came up to Tokyo 
and entered the former Peers 
Schoo], Gakushuin. 

He embanked on a literary 
career during his school days 
by publishing a coterie maga- 
zine entitled “The Shirakaba” 
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(White Birch) together with 
such noted men of letters as 
Saneatsy. Mushakoji and Takeo 
Arishima. 

The publication of this maga- 
zine marked the inauguration of 
the so-called Shirakaba school 
of literature which, following 
the principles of Western cul- 
ture and science, became one of 
the main literary currents in 
Japan in the Taisho era, 

Shiga later found his way into. 
another world of literature after 
leaving halfway the Department 
of English Literature of the for- 
mer Tokyo Imperial University, 
which he entered after his grad- 
uation from Gakushuin. 

For him, his 
feelings—even__likes 
likes—were ethics. 
harbored no doubts. 

“Anya Koro” or, literally, 

“Traveling In the Dark,” was 
pub?fshed after more than 20 
years of toil and labor. What 
enabled him to lavish.so much 
energy on a single piece of work 
was his love for the hero in the 
novel—Kensaku Tokito—or, in 
other words, his love for him- 
self. It is ré@alled in this con- 
nection that he said the story 
eoncerns things surrounding the 
author himself. 
‘'“Anya Koro” has won fame 
as a_rare classical literary work 
in this country, few authors 
having written with so much 
self.confidence as Shiga. 

The title of “god of literature” 
which is given him may sound 

as if he Is a man difficult to ap- 


and dis- 
There he 


own ‘will and 


proach. But in reality, he leeds’ 


an open life and keeps company 
with anyone he comes across. 

He has special interest in 
movies. When the film version 
of “Anya Koro” was being made, 
he frequently appeared at the 


studio to see how it was made. 


Junichiro Tanizaki 


It is a long time*since \Jun- 
ichiro Tanizaki, noted Japanese. 


“Great Tanizaki.” 


only man in the Japanese world» 


Ai 
Junichiro Tanizaki 
of literature who has had the 


word “great” put before his 
name. Although he is in his 
early 70's, he still retains a fer- 
vent 
while other aged authors of this 
country sqmain generally si. 
lent. 

Tanizaki was born at Nihom-- 
bashi, 


capital city, in 1886. He made 


desire for story-writing, - 


Tokyo, the heart of the: 


a brilliant debut in letters in: 
1910 when he wrote “Irezumi” * 


(Tattoo) and “Kirin,” 
aginary animal in China) in the 
Shin Shicho, a coterie magazine 


which he revived in the same- 


year. 

He then 
esthetic and diabolical works, 
including “Chijin no Ai” 
erally, “Idiot's Love.” 

After the Great Kanto Earth. 
quake in 1923, he moved td° 
Kansai and there he wrote 


(an im-. 


published a series of . 


or, ai 


various masterpieces. They in-. 


cluded “Manji,” “Tadekuu 
Mushi” (Some Prefer Nettles), 
“Momoku Monogatari” (A Tale 
Told by a Blind Lady) and 
“Sasameyuki” . (literally, 


snow’). The last, which was 


published soon after the war ine. 


“light . 


1945, is reckoned as one of the. 
greatest literary works ot. 
Japan, 


Tanizaki is a lone aspirant 
for love. For this, he turned. 
to the sides of estheticism and 
became the adorer of the weak-- 
er sex of Europe. 


He however was censured by. 


some critics as an “artist with- 
out ideologies” bécause he ap-- 
peared to be also a moralist and. 
a modernist, 

The way he has trodden so 
far, however, has been pur- 
poseful and consistent. He has. 
earnestly pursued an ideal but. 
has never forgotten the actuali- 
ties. The contradiction between . 
the actual and the ideal was 
what he wanted to prove. In. 
this sense, he deserves to rank- 


as one of the greatest novelists. 


throughout the three modern, 
eras of Meiji, Taisho and Showa. 

He was appointed member of 
the Art Academy in 1937 and, 
then was awarded the Culture 
Medal in 1949. 

He has won great fame also - 
in foreign countries since a se- 
ries of his works, such as “Tade- 


kuu Mushi” and “Sasameyuki”’ 


were translated into yertous for-_ 
eign languages. 

The 73-year-old author is now 
engaged in story-writing by dic-” 
tation, though he suffers from - 
high blood pressure, 


Koscak Yamada ~~. 


“The father of European mu-. 


sic in Japan” is the title given. 
to Koscak Yamada who is the 


sole recipient -of Culture Medal . 


Koscak Yamada 
¥ 7 
in the Japanese world of West- 
ern music. 

The 73-year-old musician has 
composed nearly 2,000 pieces of, 
music of various kinds, such as 
songs and ehoruses and college: 
songs, during his 60-year career, 

In 1913, he organized the To 
kyo Philharmonic Orchestra, the 

Continued. on Page 12 " 
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By TSUGI SHIRAISHI 


It is rather 
10 outstanding women from 
among many who are success- 
ful in professions or active in 
soeiety today, though in prewar 
days when the majority of 
women were bound to their 
homes and had little outside 
activities, whatever a few wom- 
en did made news. 


A few eminent women who 
were regarded as pioneers in 
education for women, such as 
Mrs. Motoko Hani, founder of 
the Jiyu Gakuen, and Miss Mi 
chi Kawai, fourider of the Kef- 
sen Girls High School. are dead. 
Also Dr. Yayoi Yoshioka, found- 
er of the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege, and Mrs. Tsuneko Gaunt- 
lett, who .was active inthe in- 
ternational field, have also died 
in the past few years. 


They were great women who 
had creative potential and 
dreams which they put into ac- 
tion. It was not easy for these 
women to undertake pioneer 
work, because the public was 
unsympathetic and obstacles 
were many. 

Now that equality with men 
in the home, society and pro- 
fession is guaranteed by the 
new Constitution, it is now easi- 


er for ambitious women to 
pursue their careérs than in 
prewar days. Obstacles are 


fewer. At the same time what 
women do today does not make 
news as in the past when only 
a few courageous women came 
to the fore and were watched 
with curiosity by the public. 
For instance when Dr. Chi- 
kako Kuroda was awarded.a doe 
tor’s degree in chemistry it-Was 
news, but today many women 
possess the highest degrees in 
different branthes of science 
— Paangt sass A they are not in 


ne 

if “aalioed who ar 
nent women\of today, every- 
body will answer differently. 
In other words there are many 
more than 10 who are regarded 
as @utstanding. 

f 


the promt: 


Princess Michiko 


One of big domestic net's 
items of 1959 was certainW the 
wedding of the Crown Prince 
and Princess Michiko, formerly. 
Miss Michiko Shoda. 

From the time of their en- 
gagement up to that of the Im- 
perial wedding in April 10 last 
year, every weekly and month- 
ly magazine carried her picture 
and something about the girl 
herself, her romance with the 
Crown .Prince or the Shoda fa- 
mily. The Crown Prince marry- 
ing-a commoner was big news 
as it was the first.time in Japa- 
nese history that the bride of 
a future Emperor was chosen 
from among the common peo- 
ple. This would not have hap- 
pened in prewar Japan unless 
the Prince had given up his Im- 
perial status for the sake of 
love as did the Duke of Wind- 
sor. However, that would have 
hardly been possible in Japan. 

Princess Michiko is popular 
and admired on her own merit. 
She is not only charming and 
graceful but has intelligence 
and maturity befitting to the 
Crown Princess. Even those 
who objected to the marriage 
admitted that she had évery 
quality which a woman hopes 
to have. 

The Imperial’ wedding in 
April last year was watched by 
thousands of people who lined 
both sides of the streets that 
the Imperial carriage passed 
through and many more watch- 
ed the event on TV. The na- 
tural and wunpreténtious | atti- 
tude of the people favorably 
impressed the people. 

Princess Michiko is said to 
have insisted before marriage 
that her children must live with 
the parents, thus breaking the 
inhuman custom of taking the 
children away from the parents 
to be cared for and educated 


- by the officials of the Imperial 


household. The Crown Prince 
from his boyhood lived alone 
and visited his parents only on 
special occasions. 

Another precedence .. was 
broken by Princess Michiko. 
She expressed her wish to cook 
for her husband once in a while 
and a little kitchenette was 
built in accordance with her re- 
quest. | 

As intelligent as she is, Prin- 


cess Michiko will build a happy 


family life for the Crown Prince 
and their children and se® to 
it that the children will -not 


Jead a lonesome life as the 


Lg 


Crewn Prince and his. predeces- 
sors did. Though her freedom 
is limited and there must be 
many things to which she has 
to adjust herself Princess Mi- 
chiko will bring -the. relations 
between the Imperial family 
and the people much closer by 
acting as a sort of bridge. ‘ 
- The public wishes that ‘she 
will not succumb to the obsti- 


—nate interference of the —tradi-— 


tion-conscious old-timers in the 
service of the Imperial familv, 
Who are. anxious to maintain 
.the status quo. 

_—-Prineess Miehikoe witt become- 
a mother early this spring and 
the public expects. to see many 
photographs of a young attrac- 
tive mother carrying a baby in 
Ker arms. 


Princess Chichibu 

Princess Chichibu is one of 
the busiest society ladies in To- 
kyo, While attending many offi- 
cial social functions, her inter- 
est in social welfare work takes 
much of her time. 
~~ Jt is much to be regretted that 
Prince Chichibu, the popular 
“sporting” prince died in 1955 
after a prolonged illness. If he 
were alive today Princess Chi- 
‘chihu would be a big help to 
him in performing his duties as 


ult to select 


Ten Outstan 


the younger brother of the 
Emperor. 

Princess Chichjbu being the 
daughter of the late Ambassa- 
dor Tsuneo Matsudaira and 
Mrs. Matsudaira, was the first 
commoner to marry a member 
of the Imperial Family. Thus 
she became a bridge between 
the Imperial family and the 
people. 

Princess Chichibu is honorary 
president of the Tuberculosis 
Prevention Society, the Japan- 


a . 


‘Princess Chichibu with chil- 
dren of the PE AMCOM.Tachi- 
kawa dependents’ school 


British Society and the Japan- 
Australia Society. Also she 
holds the position of honorary 
vice-president of the Japan Red 
Cross, the Empress being the 
honorary president. 

Princess Chichibu’ attends 
meetings and luncheons sponsor- 
ed by these societies. .Also she 
spares time to meet visiting ath- 
letes as befitting to the widow 
of a sports-loving prince. Her 
perfect English puts foreign 
visitors at ease and her friend. 
ly and unpretentious attitude 
cteates a warm atmosphere 
around hef. 

Princess Chichibu often stands 
on the streets te epoperate with 
the sale of seals for the Tuber- 
culosis Prevention Society or to 
collect. donations from pedes- 
trians during the Japan Red 
Cross fund-raising campaign. 

Also she squeezes in many 
functions sponsored by civic or- 
ganizations in her busy sched- 
ule. On _ such! occasions the 
Princess chats pleasantly with 
guests and sponsors. 

Princess Chichibu gives her 
time to participate in welfare 
programs:-. For instance she 
visited the Yokufukai, a2 home 
for*old people, and spoke to the 
inmates, some of whom were 
bedridden for many vears. Re- 
cently the Princess spent many 
hours sew oe Sh _ the relief of 
the flood victi 

Educated q and the 
United States. in her girlhood 
while her father was ambassa- 
dor to these countries, Princess 
Chichibu is liberal-minded and 
understands both East and West. 


Fusae Ichikawa 

If asked who are-Japan’s 10 
prominent women, anyone 
would immediately include Miss 
Fusae Ichikawa. Her name is, 
widely known to the intelligen- 
tsia as well as to the masses. 

At the recent elections for 
the House of Councillors, Miss 
Ichikawa came out second 
among four successful candi- 
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Miss Fusae Ichikawa 


the Tokyo area. For the sec- 
ond time, she was returned +to 
the Upper House. 

~The amazing fact—isthat the 
total expenditure for her cam- 
paign was only ¥1,211,596, about 
one third of the regulated cam- 
paign fund of ¥3,732,017 while 
ether—eandidates spent 10 to 
100 times more. The fund do- 
nated by 4,325 supporters 
amounted to ¥1,491,386. : 

Miss ‘Ichikawa’s wiccess in 
her “clean” “election due to 
the respect that the sant have 
toward her persoriality, which 
is sincere, and straightforwaral, 
She is known for her integrity 
and honesty. 

Miss Ichikawa now in her mid- 
die 60’s has devoted all her life 
to the women’s suffrage move- 
ment. In 1919 she started the 
movement and five veirs later 
founded the Women’s Suffrage 
League. Since then her lifé be- 
came absorbed.in the moyement 
till it was disbanded in 1938 
under the pressure of the snill- 


taristic government policy. 

The league was revived after 
the war, and as soon as women 
were enfranchised according to 
the new Constitution, the insti- 
tute was reorganized into the 
League of Women Voters whose 
mission is to enlighten women 
voters on politics and sotial af- 
fairs, both national and inter- 
nationar” 


Miss Ichikawa’s career as leg- 
islator started in 1953 when she 
‘was successfully elected to the 
House of Councillors. It is 
well-known that she did not 
make a single campaign speech, 
because she was not particular- 
ly interested to run in the carm- 
paign. She did so only under 


the pressure of women’s organ- | 


izations. 

Miss Ichikawa is shy and be- 
comes embarrassed when praised 
in front of other people. Not 
in the least publicity-minded, 
she obsfinately refuses to do 
anything for publicity’s sake. 

Last fall Miss Ichikawa went 
to England to study the elec- 


tion campaign and its policy 
and regulations prior to jhe 
general elections. She firmly 
believes that the. expenswe 
campaigns conducted in Japan 
degrade politics arm rrupt 
candidates. 


Miki Sawada 

Born with a silver spoon in 
her mouth as a member of the 
Iwasaki family, founder of the 
Mitsubishi zaibatsu, Mrs. Miki 
Sawada is perhaps the most un- 
likeiy person to be interested 
in social welfare work, but tg- 
day she is the best. known in 
this field. 


TV viewers must have seen 
last year the NHK program 
“Koko-ni Kaneganaru” (Here 
Rings the Beli) in which Mrs. 
Sawada appeared surrounded by 
mixed-blood children now shelt- 
ered at-.the Elizabeth Sanders 
Home in Oiso.- Mrs. Sawada 
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Mrs. Miki Sawada , 


founded the institute in 1948 at 
the Iwasaki villa, covering an 
area of 50,000 square meters. 
Since then «she has cared for 
hundreds of unfortunate mixed 
blood children who were desert- 
ed by their parents. 


To date 400 children have 
been adopted by American 
families and live in the United 
States. At present there are 
stillg142 at the home ranging 
in e between three months 
and 12. Sixteen are in the first 
year of junior high school. 


She keeps contact with those 
,who have been adopted and 
visits the States almost every 
other year to-see how the adopt- 
ed children are doing. Nothing 
gives her greater joy than to 
find them welF- adjusted and 
happy in their new homes. She 
believes that the children need 
homes where they have a_ nor- 
mal family life in the eure of 
loving parents, and exerts her 
utmost to find suitable homes 
for her proteges. 


Mrs. Safada is a woman of 
strong will and her indignation 
against injustice is severe. She 
could not bear to see the babies 
born out of wedlock deserted 
by their parents and founded 
the institute to give shelter 
and proper care to the unwant- 
ed tots. Sometimes babies are 
brought to the home by their 
mothers who cannot care for 
them, but often new-born babies 
are left at the gate. She gives 
them not only shelter but 
motherly love. Being a Christ- 
jan herself, she brings up the 
children in a strict Christian 
spirit. 

Some people first criticized 
her work as a publicity stunt 
or as the hobby of a wealthy 
woman, wn ape people have 
never mov a finger for the 
sake of the unfortunate home- 
less children. 

She plans to start a_ senior 


high school by the time the 


first batch, of 16 junior high , 


school students complete the 
cours®- The.education of the 
children is a big problem for 
her. She 4s of the opinion that 
the children will be discriminat- 
ed against if they are sent to 
tha Japanese schools. 

Mrs. Sawada recently return- 
ed from a three-month trip to 
the States. During her trip 
she: visited the Welcome Home 
founded by Mrs. Pearl Buck, 
noted authoress of many hooks. 
Mrs. Buck offered scholarships 
to two children at the Eliza- 
beth Sanders Home. One gir! 
will attend the Koran Girls 
High School, Episcopalian mis- 
sion school, and the other, a 
boy who is musically talented 
will study the piano, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Sawada. 

In, her’ private life she is the 
wife of. Renzo Sawada, former 


Princess Michiko (center) seen at a charity bazaar with the 
Crown Prince and Princess Suga 


ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. In prewar days she liv- 
ed in the States and Eng- 
land for many years and a gay 
social life when her husband 
was an outstanding diplomat sta- 
tioned in these countriés. 


Hanako Muraoka 


Mrs. Hanako Muraoka, noted 
writer of children’s stories, is 
one of a few Japanese women 
who have successfully blended 
the Western and Japanese cul- 
tures. 

Though Mrs. Muraoka has 
never traveled or studied abroad 
she speaks aimost flawless Eng- 
lish and is far more democratic 
and liberal in her thinking 
than her ~ contemporaries. 
Though Western in many ways, 
she never wears Western clothes 
when going out, but is always 


. dressed tastefully in kimono. 
~Mirs. Muraoka is a_ typical 
Japanese wife and mother in 


at least one way. She.has been 
offered many chances to £0 
abroad, but every time she has 
politely refused the offer on the 
excuse that she could not leave 
her husband. At home she is 
a devoted. wife and loving 
mother of one daughter who 
is now happily married. 

Mrs. Muraoka’s name became 
known to the public, particular- 
ly to children, over the radio 
when shé had a regular pro- 
gram speaking to children, She 
was then. called “Radio-no-Oba- 
san,” (auntie of radio). She 
has a soothing, warm voice 
which She never strains or 
raises to a high pitch. | It is al- 
ways pleasant to’ hear her 
speak. 

Also she is Known as authoress 
of various books for chil@ren 
and translator of children’s 
stories. In her writings, her 
motherly understanding and 
warm personality become clear- 
ly apparent. 

She is busy as head of the 
three Sankei Gakuen Schools in 
the Sankei Building, and at 
Yokohama and Kichijoji on the 
outskirts of Tokyo, while carry- 
ing on her literary career. The 
authoress also devotes some of 
her time to volunteer work and 
sits on committees in the Educa- 
tion and Transpor tation Minis- 
tries. 

The writer is of the opinion 
that the family should have 
priority over a career for mar- 
ried women. No career is 80 
important as to break up a 
family—is her conviction and 
she lives up to her belief. She 
always has a cup of tea with 
her husband upon her return 


from: work, no matter how late 
she gets home and tells him all 


Mrs. Hanako Muraoka 


about what she has done dur- 
ing the day. She decides noth- 
ing without first asking her hus- 
hand's opinion. “I shall ask my 
husband,” she is in the habit of 
saving. 

This sounds~strange to some 
people as she is a successful 
career woman, but she treas- 
ures her family life above other 
things and has cherished ideal 
relations with her husband and 


daughter 

Mrs. Muraoka is patient with 
people. Nobody has seen her 
angry or irritated. She _ is 


understanding and friendly and 
does not ‘make enemies. . 

On Culture Day on Nov. 3 
last year Mrs. Muraoka was 
awarded the Blue Ribbon medal 
in recognition of her contribu- 


‘ed by 


tions in the field of social educa- 
tion. 


Sawako Ariyoshi 


The word, “saijo” (talented 
woman) is always used when 
describing Miss Sawako Ari- 
yoshi, noted novelist and play- 
wright. 
good looking as. her rival au- 
thoress, Mrs. Avako Sono, an- 
other “saijo,” she has_a_certain 
charm. 

Because of her warm per- 
sonality and natural humor, she 
is well iked by those who come 
into contact with her. Though 
tall and well-built, she has a 
kind of femininity and shyness. 

At 27 she is one of the most 
popular women writers. Miss 
Artvyoshi made her . literary 
debut ‘four’ Years ago when 
“jJiuta" was awarded second 
place -in. the Akutagawa. prize 
contest. Shintaro Ishiwara' won 
the first prize for his book “Tai- 
vo-no-Kisetsu” (Season of the 


Sun). 
* Miss Arivoshi has written not 
only novels but plays for 


Kabuki and the puppet theater. 
Dramatization of a story about 
the cruel and inhuman custom 
of taking old people to a moun- 
tain to die was well received by 
theatergoers when it was play- 
Kabuki actors. Another 


play “Avano Tsuzumi” (Damask 


Miss Saw — A eeu 


was presented “fiy the 


Drum) 
Kansai Kabuki troupe at the 
Shimbashi Theater in 1956, 

She is a most versatile writer, 
and this versatility accounts 
for her popularity on TV pro- 
grams. She’ is. the indis- 
pensable member of the week- 
ly TV program “I am the Only 
One Who Knows,” a detective 
feature.- She is the only female 
member of four regulars and 
almost the best in making cor- 
rect detection. 


In November last year she 
left for the States where she 


is to study for one year at the 
New York Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege with a fellowship granted 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Aftey completing the year, she 
expects to tour Europe where 
she will visit theaters before 
returning to Japan to resume 
her iiterary activities, 

Upon arriving in Los Angeles 
she had a reunion with Tokuho 


Azuma, well-known” dancer 
who introduced the Azuma 
Kabuki to the United States. 
She is now living in Los 
Angeles, 

Miss, Arivoshi for a while 
worked for Miss Azuma after 
graduation from. the Tokyo 
Woman's Christian College 


English department. Later she 
was private secretary to Take- 


jiro Otani, president of the 
Shochiku Motion Picture Co., 
who discovered -her KMterary 


talent and encouraged her to 


‘write plays. 


Yachiyo-Inoue 

Miss Yachiyo Inoue is so firm- 
ly established in Japanese danc- 
ing circles that no artist in this 
field can vie with her. All the 
“maiko” (Kyoto dancers) and 
geisha girls in Kyoto learn 
Japanese dancing from her. 

At home she is quiet and 
looks just like any ordinary 
housewife, but when she ap- 
pears on the stage she trans- 
forms into a most beautiful 
woman, elegant, attractive and 
graceful. She is a perfectionist 


| Was 
| family 


, customary .for ail 


Though she is not as § 


in the art of dancing and is 
strict with herself and pupils as 
well. 

In Kyoto her name is insepar- 
abie from the Gion, the gay 
quarters where all the maiko 
reside. In this old capital the 
Inoue School Was founded in 
1767 and the art was handed 
dowrm through four generations. 
The dancing technique of the 
Inowe School can be traced to 
the dancing of “shirabyoshi,” 
medieval female dancer in a 
white robe wearing a sword 
and a man’s headgear. While 
Kyoto was the capital of Japan 
the pupils of this school per- 
formed at the court and man- 
sions of the nobility. 

Born in 1905 in Kyoto, she 
adopted by the Okamoto 
who owned a_ geisha 
house, at the age of two, As 
apprentices 
who are to become geisha, she 
entered the Inoue School of 
dancing. In the following vear 
the little dancer made her first 
Stage appearance. 

At the age of 13 she became 


; a full-fledged maiko.and wait- 


ed upon patrons and entertain- 
ed them with dancing. How- 
ever, in recognition of her 
ability and talent, she was 
adopted by the Inoue -family. 
Since then she has devoted her 
life to ‘dancing. Soon she be- 
came “natori,” recipient of a 
certificate entitling her to adopt 
the name-of Inoue when teach- 
ing dancing. 

In recognition of her contri- 
bution to Japanese dancing, 
she was awarded the Art 
Academy prize in 19™ and in 


the following year was designat- 


eo dem. - -- 


Yachiyo Inoue 


ed as a human cultural prop- 
erty. In 1957 she was appoint- 
ed a member of the Academy. 

In her private life she is 
Mrs. Aiko Katayama, wife. of 
‘Kuroemon Katayama, .a- noh 
dancer. . ) 

On Nov. 27 and 28, she per- 
formed the Kyomai (Kyoto 
dance) at the Kabuki Theater. 
The spectators are reported to 
have been greatly impressd by 
the orthodox method of Japa- 
nese dancing in comparison 
with the Azuma-Odori (dances 
by Tokyo geisha) which has 
adopted a freer style. 


Yaeko Mizutani 


The best knewn stage actress 
is undoubtedly Miss Yaeko Mizu- 
tani who is the mainstay of the 
Shimpa Troupe in Japan. 

Born in 1905 she had been 6n 
the stage for 45 years since she 
was nine years old. On stage 
she transforms into a innocent 
young girl in one play and an 
old woman in another. Aliso 
she acts the part of a beautiful 
and coquettish geisha girl. 

Off stage she is petite with a 
classic beauty. A quiet dresser, 
she would ,go unnoticed by 
those who’ @e unfamiliar with 
the theatrical world. 

Miss Mizutani often plays op- 
posite to Shotaro Hanayagi, a 
veteran actor of Shimpa plays, 
the former taking the part of a 
geisha girl and the latter her 
lover. In plays depicting unre- 
quited .love in old Japan, Miss 
Mizutani’s mastery in the art of 
Japanese’ dancing and her na- 
tural beauty are seen at their 
best. 

However, when it comes to 
the new plays presenting scenes 
familiar to the spectators in 


their daily life, she becomes a 
BRA — ae § ers 
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Mizutani as a young 


Yaeko 
geisha in the play 
Nin-jo” 


real living person. She can be 
an intriguing. bar madame or 
an aggressive businesswoman 
shouting at the top of her voice. 

Miss Mizutani is. a born 
actress, but ‘her boundless 
energy and: wide repertoire 
have hélped her greatly on the 
road to success. 

Unlike other actresses she had 
no time for romance till she was 


“Ginga 


married in her early °0’s to 
Kanva Morita, noted Kabuki 
actor. The match seemed ideal 


to theater enthusiasts, but soon 
after the birth of a daughter 
their matrimonial life came to 
an end. She had the custody 


of the daughter who has beceme— 


a popular jazz singer and TV 
and movie favorite on her own 
merit. Miss Mizutani thinks 
that married life and a stage 
career cannot coexist. 

In November 1958 she was 
honored with the presentation 
of a special commendation 
known as the Shien Award in 
recognition of her contribution 
in the entertainment field. 

At 54 she holds the position 
af the’ “queen” of the stage and 
will continue to be Japan's No. 
1 stage actress for many more 
years. Age does not show when 
she is on the stage. 


Fujiko Yamamoto 


Every year Japan chooses a 
Miss Japan to represent this 
country in the Miss Universe 
contest held at Long Beach, 
Calif. There have been many 
Miss Japans in the past, but 
their beauty in most cases did 
not bring them happiness and 
success. 

However, Miss Fujiko Yama- 
moto has fully capitalized on 
her asset, and become one of Ja- 
pan’s top movie § actrésses. 
G.00d looks are an asset for any 
women, but in her case she has 
intelligence and stamina as well 
as beauty. Many a Miss Japan 
was recruited by movie compa- 
nies, but they disappeared from 
the public eye in no time before 


they reached = stardom. Miss 
Yamamoto, too, was first re- 
garded as a failure, but. her 


progress in the art of acting has 


‘since won her fame and wealth. 


| 


In 1950 she was chosen Miss 
Japan ct the age of 18 and three 
vears later joined the Daiei 
Film Company. Born in Osaka 


in.1931 she excelled in all 
sports, particulariy in swim- 
ming, while she was a student 
at the Dai Ichi Girls High 
School in Kyoto. 

From =her_ childhood = she 
learned Japanese dancing, and 
this. accomplishment is a big > 


help in acting. In movies she 
usually dressed in Japanese 
kimono and has grace and femi- 
ninity common to Kyoto women: 

Miss Yamamoto’s talent was 
first recognized in the role of a 
geisha girl of the Meiji era 
(1868-1912) in “Yushima-no Shi* 
rayuki,” (V/hite Plum Blossoms 
of ‘Yushima). Her superb 
beauty coupled with fine acting 
astounded the movie enthu- 
siasts. Later she showed her 
maturity in “Yoru-no-Kawa” 
(Night River) in which she 
falls in 


1s 


love with a -merried 


Miss Fujiko Yamamoto in the 
Daiei movie “Senhime Goten” 


man. .At present her rivals in 
stardom are Miss Ineko Arima 
and Miss Kyo Machiko, grand 
prix actress. 

She has chiseled features. re- 
sembling those of a Greek god- 
dess and a shapely nose and 
large sparkling eyes. It w 
rumored-that the Crown Prince 
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said before he met Princess Mi- 
chiko that he liked Miss Yama- 
moto’s type of beauty, Those 
who meet Miss Yamamoto off- 
stage are awed by her rare and 
flawless beauty. 

In 1957 she was voted by the 
readers of the Shukan Tokyo, 
@ -weekly, as the most popular 
actress, and in February 1958 
received the Blue’ Ribbon as 
the. best. actress pain lead 
roles... * 


Akiko Kojima 
The most publicized woman 

1959 is Miss Akiko Kojima 
a fashion model who was cho- 
sen as the most beautiful 
woman in the world at the 
Miss Universe contest held 
July at. Long Beach, Calif. She 
is the first Asign to win this 
most coveted crown. 

The Japanese public, includ- 
ing the jury in the Miss Japan 
contest, hardly expected that 
the honor would fall on Ner 
head when they sent her to the 
contest, because she had to vie 
with beauties from all 
of the werld. When Miss 


of 


Ki- 


Miss Akiko Kojima pictured at 
her “coronation” as Miss 
Universe 


nnko Ito came out third 
the 1954 contest 
sensation in Japan. This year 
the Japanese people thought 
that Miss Kojima would do well 
if. she got third place. 

Miss Kojima is exceptionally 
tall for a Japanese and her 
features are typically Oriental, 
a fact which must havVe appeal- 
ed‘to the jury and spectators. 


The Oriental boom in the Unit-_ 


ed States may partly be respon- 
sible for the selection of Miss 
Kojima. 


At the age of 16 she “was 


niaced on the rodd to success’ 


when she was chosen as run- 
nerup only to Miss. Ito 
1954 Miss Japan beauty 
test. 
Upon graduation from the 
Kochi Girls High School, she 
became a fashion model of the 


con- 


* Fujiwara Pashion Model Group 


in Osaka and started to concen- 
trate on polishing her natural 
beauty with her eye on the Miss 
Universe contest. 

Last year Miss Japan's crown 
fell on her head, but due to a 
traffie- accident she was unable 
to participate in the Miss Uni- 
verse contest. However, her 
two trips to Australia last 
spring as a fashion model must 
have. increased her confidence 
and poise. 

Miss Kojima has exotic beau- 


ty plus intelligence, and her at- . 


titude is pleasing. The highest 


honor that all women covet has 


not spoiled her. 
_ She must be conscious of the 


people's eves on her wherever” 


she goes and must always take 
good care of her looks so that 


in ° 


in 
it caused a 


in the’ 


she appears more beautiful than - 


any. other women around her. 
The public hopes that she will 
not forget to cultivate her char- 
act@ér while keeping up her ap- 
pearance. 

Miss. Kojima is now touring 
the Southeast Asian areas under 
a one-year contract with the Max 
Factor Co. which sponsored the 
Miss Universe contest. 


President: 


Kishimoto Bldg., 
Marunouchi, Tokyo 


President: Shinsuke Asao 
Morunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo Tel: (28) 3621, 5721 
. Yamashita Steamship Co., Ltd. 
President: Shokichi Tsuji 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, | 
Tokyo Tel: (28) 1621/39 
} 


Tokyo Sales, Inc. 


Shinji Yonemoto 


Tel: (28) 0221-0228 
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Famous Figures in World of ae 


By CHARLES SHIMOJIMA 


Twenty-three-year old Shigeo 
Nagashima is undoubtedly the 
best-known sports figure in Ja- 
pan. He is the hero of mil- 
lions of Japanese youth, And 
this is no exaggeration because 
professional basehall is the No. 
1 mass recreation in this coun--« 
try. 

Nagashima made such a 
brilliant showing as third base- 
_man of Rikkyo University in 
the Tokyo Six University Base- 
ball league that efforts of the 
professional ball clubs to sign 
him to a contract after the 
league's fall season in 1957 con- 
stituted top news in.all the 
newspapers. It was his power- 
ful bat that-set a new home 
run record in the university 
league that made Nagashima 
such a standout plaver. 

The Yomiuri Giants, the first 
professional baseball club to 
Le organized in Japan back in 
1934, offered a bonus of $65,000, 
an unprecedented high figure 
in this country, and signed up. 
Nagashima in the spring of 
1958, 

Record breaking crowds paid 
thele way to see Nagashima in 
“the pre-season exhibition games. 
‘t marked a new development 
in professional baseball in Ja- 
pan. There were some experts 
who believed that the Yomiuri 
Giants club got: back a large 
part of its investment in - 
shima even before the 1 
;cague season started. 

Nagashima promptly showed 
he is one in a million by not 
cniy plaving a brilliant game 
at third base but almost win- 
ning the coveted triple batting 


_iy, he 


Swimming ace Teuyesht Yamanaka seen in action at the 


crowns. He hit the most home 
runs and batted in the most 
runs. He was runner-up in the 
individual batting race. He also 
established an unprecedented 
record in his first year of pro- 
tessional baseball by playing 
every inning of the 150-game 
Schedule. 

Solly Hemus, manager of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, was im- 
pressed by Nagashima’s  per- 
fermance ‘on the all-star Japa- 
nese team in the games against 
the Cardinals here in the fail 
of 1958. Hemus said Naga- 
shima had enough ability to 
play in the major leaguer. That 
was unprecedented praise ac- 
corded to a Japanese ball play- 
er, 

Proving that he was no flash 
im the pan, Nagashima won the 
Central League batting honors 
in his sophomore 1959 season 
with a 24 average. Incidental- 
was the only player in 
the league to hit over the .500 
mark. That in itself shows 
how good Nagashima is. - 

It is interesting, indeed, that 
a teammate of Nagashima on 
the Rikkyo University cham- 
plonship squad of 1957 is an- 
other baseball hero. He is 22- 
vyearoid ‘Tadashi Sugiura, who 
in his first season in profes- 
sional baseball with the Nankai 
Hawks of the Pacific league 
was voted rookie pitcher of 1958 
with a brilliant 27-12 record. 

Sugiura, a righthander who 


uses an underhand delivery, 
Was even better in the 1959 
season. He was the Pacific 


League's leading pitcher with 
an amazing 37-4 record, a_per- 
formance which enabled the 
Haw ks'to win the league pen- 


US.Japan Swim Meet held here last July when he set a new 
world record for the 200-meter freestyle event. 


nant. Then to top it all, he 
won all four games as the 
Hawks swept the Yormiurt Gl- 
ants in four games in the 1959 
Japan series. No ball club had 
ever accomplished that feat 
“y lously in the Japanese base- 
saj] classic. 

“Sumo” (traditional Japanese 
stvle wrestling) is a national 
sport. “Yokozuna” (grand cham- 
pion) Wakanohana is not only 
considered to be the strongest 
wrestier but he is the most 
popular. The 31-year-old grand 
champion hails from —Aomori 
Prefectu..e, northern Honshu. 


It was his great strength as a. 


stevedore at a port in Hokkal- 
do, Japan's northernmost _is- 
land, that caught the eye of 
scouts and started him on his 
sumo career. 

Things were not easy for 
Wakanohana when he started 
because his tutor had a small 
stable and little influence in 
the Japan Sumo Association. 
But Wakanohana was a fighter 
although he lacked weight, con- 
sidered an essential in the 
sumo sport. His throwing skill 
caught the fancy of the specta- 
tors. He realized his ambition 
of reaching sumo’s highest rank 
of grand champion in_ the 
spring of 1958. “From then, the 
Hanakago stable to. which he 
belongs, has become one of the 


most influential in the Sumo 
Association: : 
Still active at 34 is grand 


champion Tochinishiki who in 
his prime a few years back was 
described as “Sumo no Kamt- 
sama,” or “God of Sumo” be- 
cause of his superb technique. 


He has -won a total of 
10 championships. He, too, 
like Wakanohana was “not 
a.giant physically and showed 
that a fighting spirit and 
skill are important _ attri- 


hutes in sumo. 

Two years ago, Tochinishiki 
made a mediocre showing in 
two tournaments because he 
suffered from asthma and beri- 
berl. There were rumors that 
he would retire because a 
g: and champion's prestige 
would be impaired with medl- 
ecre performances. 

But- Tochinishiki made a 
great com Sack by taking up 
gsolf and strengthening his legs. 
He surprised them all by win- 
ning two tournaments. As a 
matter of fact, he had .the best 
Winning record of _the 40 


q wrestlers In the top division in 


the six tournaments in 1959. 
~The Sume -Association. has 
teen-looking for successors to 
Wakanohana and Tochinishiki 
because it is well aware that 
the two grand champions can- 
not cempete for ever. The oniv 
other grand champion atthe 
present. writing~ is’ 29-year-old 
Asashio. But he has been out 
of competition because of a hip 
ailment. 
Buriy 


24-year-old Waka- 


hesiurs may be an answer to 
the association's prayers. He 
won his first championship in 
the November tournament after 
his promotion to “ozeki" (cham- 
pion or a rank below grand 
champion) at the end of the 
September championship bouts 
in Tokyo. His forte is. pushing 
with his solid round body 
which his opponents have dif- 
ficulty in grasping. 
Internationally, Japan's big- 
gest name in sports is 20-year- 
old Tsuyoshi Yamanaka, cap- 
tain of the Waseda University 
swimming team. Son of a 
mother who used to dive in the 
rough * Japan Sea for marine 
food products, Yamanaka leaped 
into international fame when 
he won the silver médals in the 
400 and 1,500 meter races in the 
1956 Olympic Games in. Mel- 


bourne, . 
Yamanaka attained a long- 
cherished ambition in 1959 


when he finally succeeded in 
beating Australia’s Murray 
Rose, gold medalist In the 400 
and 1,500 meter events in the 
last Olympic Games, in the 400 
meters race, in Tokyo and 
Osaka. Rose had _ triumphed 
over Yamanaka in the 400 and 
1,500 in an invitational meet in 
Los Angeles, U.S.A., in 1958. 

The barrel-chested Yamanaka 
set a new world’s record of 
4:16.6 when he defeated Rose in 
the Osaka meet on July 28, 
1959. His time was even bet- 
ter than the 4:19.0 which Aus- 
tralia’s wonder swimmer Jon 
Konrads had established in 
January 1959 but which had 
not vet been officially sanction- 
ed as a world record. 

Yamanaka also established a 
new world’s record of 2:01.5 
for the 200 meters freestyle in 
the same Osaka meet on July 
26 as he swam as the first man 
of a four-man relay team that 
set a new world record of 8:18.7. 

Yamanaka is Japan's. biggest 
gold medal hope in the swim- 
ming competition of the 1960 
Olympic Games. The most 
thrilling swimming races éver 
in ee history are expected 
when famanake, Rose and 
Konrads, battle for the gold 
medals. 

Japan's leading woman swim- 
mer is a 17-year-old lass from 
a high school in Fukuoka Pre- 
fecture, Kyushu, Japan's south- 
ernmost island. Satoko Tanaka 
set a new. world’s record of 
2.37.1 in the 200° meters back- 
stroke during the Japanese fa- 
tional championships at the 50- 
meter Meiji pool in Tokvo last 
Juiy. It is a certainty that she 
would have done beiter time 
had she had any kind of a com- 
petition. 

Miss Tanaka has been train- 
ing hard to acquire more speed 
In the 100 meters which is the 
Olympic distance for the back- 
stroke, She*has been exerting 


‘greatest 


her efforts to quicken her 
stroke. She already has a pow- 
erful drive in her legs. 

It was the first time in 26 
years that a Japanese girl had 
established a world swimming 
record. The first girl to turn 
the trick was Hideko Maehata 
of the Sugiyama Girls High 
School in 1933 when she’ set 
‘new world marks in the breast- 
stroke for 200, 400 and 500 
meters. She won the gold 
medal‘in the 200 meters breast- 


stroke at the 1936 Olympic 
Games in Berlin. 

Miss Tanaka is a cheerful 
girl but a fighter. Japanese 


swimming experts will be dis- 
appointed, indeed, if she doesn't 
place within the first six in the 


finals of the women’s 100 
meters backstroke in Rome ¢his 
year. 


In Miss Kimiyo Matsuzakl, 21- 
year-old student of Senshu Uni- 
versity in Tokyo, Japan has the 
woman table tennis 
player in the world. Strong on 
offense and impregnable in her 
defense, she is today even bet- 
ter than when she smashed’ all 
opposition and won the wom- 
en's singles crown in the 
world championships last April 
in Dortm , Germany. 

Miss Matsu@aki, not pretty 
but always with a big smile and 
cheerful, won the national and 
intercollegiate women's singles 
titles in 1958 for the second 
straight vear. She is a right- 
hander and she uses the unor- 
thodox penholder grip that has 
won numerous world titles for 
Japan. 

Goro Shibutani, a senior . of 
Meiji University, caused a sen- 
sation in Japanese table tennis 
circles by winning the 1959 na- 
tional men’s singles title. He 
was the second Japanese plav- 
er to do so with the orthodox 
shakehafid grip, which is used 
by European. and American 
players, and those of India, 
Vietnam and the Philippines. 

It was significant that Shibu- 
tani won the tifle by defeating 
Ichiro Ogimura, 1953 and 1955 
world singles champion, in the 
finals. Ogimura, 27, has pasked 
his peak and is not expected to 
be a member of the Japanese 
team to the next world cham- 
pionships in Peiping in 1961. 

But it still remains to be seen 
whether the new champion, Shi- 
butani, will be able to continue 
his supremacy over the other 
Japanese players before the 
Peiping world tournament. Set ~* 
ji Narita, the 1957 and 1958 
Japanese national singles cham- 
pion, also uses the shakehand 
grip, but he proved ineffective 
against foreign players employ- 
ing the same grip in the world 
championships in: Dortmund. 

Japan's leading boxer is 24- 
year-old Sadao Yaoita, although 
he failed in his bid to wrest the 
world fiyweight title from cham- 
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Grand champion Wubsachenn, the ‘idol of tee sumo I 
the beginning of the day's bouts, 


pion Pascual Perez of Argen- 
tina. Yaoita was knocked out 
in the 13th round in the title 
fight in Osaka last November 
but he gave good account of 
himeelf. 

Yaoita might have fared bet- 
ter in that title fight if he 
hadn't done so well in the 
first three rounds. He scored 
a nocount knockdown in the 
second round and decided to 
trade blows, instead of boxin 


at long range, with the harda- 
hitting Argentine. That was 
‘his mistake, although Nat 


Fleischer, editor of Ring Maga- 
zine, who was a judge of the 
fight, blamed Yaoita’s seconds 
for not stopping his nose bleed. 

Yaoita, however, had won in- 
ternational fame previously by 
being the first boxer to beat 
Perez in the Argentine’s 50 or 
more professional fights. He 
triumphed over Perez in a non- 


title 10%round bout in Tokyo 
last Jan. 16. 
Still the Orient fiyweight 


champion, Yaoita has a chance 
to make another bid for the 
world title. This former news- 
boy made his first appearance 
on Dec. 11 after the title bout 


with Perez and convincingly . 


knockéd out his opponent in 
the first round of an exhibition 
four-round bout. 

Fumio Kaizu, a 21-year-old 
middleweight, may become the 
biggest. drawing card in Japa- 
nese boxing. He showed his 
punching power by knocking 
out Dowthong Singhapalop of 
Thailand in the ~-firet round of 
a scheduled 15-round bout on 
Nov. 16 to win the Orient mid- 
dleweight crown. 

Kaizu is managed by Takeshi 
Sasazaki, who steered the activ- 
ities -of Shigeji: Kaneko, for- 
mer hard-hitting Orient feath- 
erw Sent champion, 


Golf is the fastest growing 
sport in Japan. It was esti- 
mated that only 30,000 played 
goM in this country before the 
war. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that a million now are 
hitting that little white ball 
throughout Japan. 

Although he won only the 
Japanese Professional olfers 
tournament in 1959, Torakichi 
Nakamura is still considered 
Japan's top golfer. It must 
be remembered that he put Ja- 
pan “on the international golf 
map by winning the individu- 
al trophy in the 1957 Canada 
Cup tournament held at the 
Kasumigaseki Country Club 
course near Tokyo. 

Even if the tournament was 
held on the coarse Korai grass 
greens, Nakamura had to shoot 
great golf to beat such world- 
famed. players like Sammy. 


| te ie 
“makes his qeremenie’ entry at 


She appears — phy sically but 
she hite a long | 

She gave two "players from 
Honolulu a real battle in. the 
1959 Japan women's golf cham- 
pionship over 54 holes at the 
Tokyo Country Club course. 
Mrs. Edna Lee Jackola won the 
crown with a 249 score. Major 
(Miss) Amie Amizich of Hono- 
lulu and Mrs. Yokogawa tied 
for second place with 250's, 
only. a stroke behind Mrs. 
Jakola. Miss Amizich defeated 
Mrs. Yokogawa on the fifth hole 
in a sudden death extra hole 
playoff for second place. 

Mrs. Yokogawa is the wife of 
an electric company president 
and has the money and leisure 
to concentrate on sharpening 
her golf game. She is the most 
improved player among the in- 
creasing number of Japanese 
women golfers: 


Snead of the United States, Peg . Chiharu Igaya Is Japan's top 


ter Thomson of Australia, Dais 
Rees of Wales, Stan Leonard 
of Canada and & flock of others. 
Nakamura competed in the 
1959 Canada Cup tournament 
in Melbourne, Australia. He 
found the unpredictable Mel- 
bourne weather too much for 
him and placed 16th in the in- 
dividual standings. Nakamura 
and his teammate, Kazuyoshi 


Kobari, placed 13th in the team 
standings. - 
Koichi Ono, who had pair- 


ed-with Nakamura to win the 
team trophy in the 1957 Cana- 
da Cup teurnament, demon- 
strated that he is still one -of 
Japan's top golfers by captur- 
ing the Kanto professional golf 
championship. — . 

Mrs. Hatsuko YokogAwa, 36, 


is the first Japanese woman 
golfer to be ‘given a_ single 
number (less, than 10) hanhdi- 


cap. Her handicap was reduc- 
ed from 10 to 9 in. December. 


skier and is this country’s hope 
in the 1960 Winter Olympics in 
Squaw Valley, California. He 
was the first Japanese to win a 
medal in the winter Olympics 
when he placed second in the 
special slalom in the 1956 games 
at Cortina d'Ampezzo, Italy. 

Igay& skied from the time he 
was able to walk under the 
coaching of his father and 
mother, two skiing experts, in 
snow-rich Nagano Prefecture. 
With the aid of an American 
benefactor, Igaya attended _Dart- 
mouth University, became ski- 
ing team captain there and won 
the U.S. intercollegiate slalom 
championship. 

But Igaya represented Japan 
in the 1956 Winter Olympics. 
Emploved in the New York of- 


fice ‘of the American Interna-: 


tional Underwriters, he has 
been given special leave and 5 
now practicing hard for the 
Squaw Valley competition, 
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Japanese Personalities of International Renown 


By NATHAN gia 
AP Assistant Chief of Bureau, 
Tokyo 


You remember, of course, the 
story of the blind men who, 
when confronted with an ele- 
phant, each touched a different 
part of the beast. 


One blind man grasping its 
tall, swore it was a rope. 
Another, patting the elephant'’s 
enormous leg, was equally cer- 
tain it was a tree trunk. And so 
on. Actually each was correct 
—according to his knowledge, 
background and terms of ref- 
erence. 

Yet, the animal remdined an 
elephant. 

That is somewhat like the 
picture a foreigner gets of any 
country he reads about or visits. 
He draws his conclusions from 
just one or two facets of the 
nation. The true image of a 
nation is all the faces of the na- 
tion put together. And that is 
too big a thing for the ordinary 
pergon to comprehend. He must 
comtent himself with seeing or 
knowing only a small part. 

And like the blind men and 
the elephant every stranger 
draws a different picture of the 
foveign country--again each 
picture correct within its limits. 
But far from the true and total 


pieture. 

At the moment there is a 
“Japanese boom” sweeping 
many parts of the world. In- 


terest is high in Japan and 
things Japanese. 


New department stores open 
in New York devoted only to 
Japanese goods. Books by Japa- 
nese authors and paintings by 
Japanese painters are the latest 
vogue. - Prof. Daisetz Suzuki 
gains a new academic life. with 
his pronouncements on Zen 
And Zen becomes the rage— 
with beatnik and = exurban 
. housewife alike. 

’ “You know the sound of two 
hands beaten together? What is 
the sound of one hand? 

The question is put. And Sver 
countless martinis, Scotch and 
sodas and just plain glasses of 
beer in swanky cocktail lounges 
and low-down dives, the answer 
is..contemplated, 

Everyone, but everyone, now 
h@s to nave “shoji” windows. 
And no fashionable house is 


complete without a Japanese - 


chest. or a. special room with 
tatam| floor. 

“The makings of Haiku and 
Wika poems occupy 4he time 
the intellectuals and would-be 
y intellectuals from Chelsea, Man- 
hattan,+to Chelsea, London. 

And the word “yagi” has be- 
come a common noun in Amer- 
ican English as the name of a 
-Jong-distance TV. antenna to 
commemorate Prof. Hidetsugu 

agi, one of the pioneers of 
radar, f ‘ 

The great American tourist 
now turns his thoughts east- 
ward instead of to the well 


é 


Beauty 


worn paths of Europe when he 
contemplates his annual flight 
from everyday existence. 

And each tourist carries a 
picture of Japan he hopes to see 
and #etain forever in his mem 
ory. 

This view of Japan is based 


on many i things—Nnewspaper 
stories, books, paintings, motion 
pictures, 


Through whose eyes does the 
stranger see Japan? That is, who 
are the people who present the 
various views of Japan? 

It is in the world of art and 
culture that postwar Japan has 
made its greatest impact in the 
Western world. 

And its artists and writers 
and makers of films have been 
tremendous . influences every- 
where. 

Wherever movie people con- 
gregate the names of Akira 
Kurosawa and Hiroshi Inagaki 
are- known. Their films, “Ra- 
shomon,” «and “The Rikisha 
Man,” won top prizes in Inter 
national Film Festivals and 
brought Japan to the head of 
the film world. | 

And with the films have 
come the actors and «actresses, 
like Toshiro Mifune and Machi- 
ko Kyo and Sessue Hayakawa, 
although the latter regained his 
international fame in an Anglo- 
American movie production, 


“The Bridge on the _ River 
Kwai.” 
The novelists, too, have 


brought Japan to the West at 
least one view of Japan. 

In the best salons, the names 
of Yukio Mishima and Junichiro 
Tanizaki are heard above the 
sound of tea cups. And how 
many countless foreigners will 
look at Kyoto and “Kinkaku-ji;” 
with new eyes after reading 
Mishima's “The Temple of: the 
Golden Pavillion,” with its 
strange-- new telling of the 
and the Beast? 

Broadway “and Hollywood 
have gone “Japanesy.”” And from 
a tiny, big-evyed, black-haired 
girl, millions of Americans have 
received their impression. of 
Japan and Japanese women. 
She. is, .of course, Miyoshi 
(Nancy) Umeki; wha won an 
Academy .Award for her per- 


formance in the film “Sayo- 
nara.” 
Ironically, however, * Miss 


Umeki now is portraying a.Chi- 
nese girl in the fabulously suc- 


cessful «~ Broadway musical 
comedy, “The Flower Drum 
Song.” And thus the images 


get mixed. 

But if Miss Umeki is.the typ- 
ical Japanese girl to millions, 
there. are other millions—and 
mvure—who have a different pic- 
ture, presented by the beautiful 
Miss Akiko Kojima, who won 
the coveted Miss Universe title 
earlier this.year. And for years 
and years to come, these mil- 
lions will be convinced that all 


Japanese girls are tall and long 
legged. 

Everyone reads the sports 
pages and is interested in sports 
and herép<oo, Japanese names 
are prominent, adding a new 
dimnension to the foreigner’s pic- 
ture of Japan. 

Askthe man in a Kensington 
pub ora Dortmund rathskeller 
what he knows about Japan and 
he ig likely to reply: “Oh that’s 
where they play ping pong with 
that peculiar pen holder grip.” 


Yes, Japan has become identi- 
fied with r pong and vice 
versa. And the names of Ichiro 


Ogimura, Tanaka and Fujie and 
Eguchi have become as well 
known, in certain circles, as the 
latest film star or politician. 

When the last Winter Olym- 
pice were held in Italy, a-young 
apanese boy zoomed out of the 
snow on his skis imo interna- 
tional reknown. He was Chiha- 
vu (Chick) Igava, who later 
went on to Dartmouth College 
in the United States where he 
led his school’s winter sports 
team. He will again represent 
Japan in next year’s Squaw Val- 
ley games. 

Prize fighting isn’t everyone's 
meat but the people who fol- 
low the pug’s game are a know!l- 
edgeable lot. And if they don’t 
know where Tokyo is they 
know what country Sadao Yao- 
jia and Kenji Yonekura come 
from. 

And when they talk ‘about 
ring surprises Yaoita’s decision 
victory over Pascual Pérez in 
January, 1959—the Argentine 
flyweight champ’s only, profes 
sional loss—-is bound to come 
up. And then you have a new 
picture of Japan as a land of 
“little battlers.” - 

The older fight mob, of course, 
remembers when a Japanese 
actually held the world’s fiy- 
weight title, Yoshio Shirai. 


The Japanese names flow 


Jver into many fields of sport; 


there is little Pete Nakamura 
who led Japan to a great vic- 
tory -over the world’s greatest 
golfers in the 1957 Canada Cup 
tournament—not only surpris- 
ing the old pros but starting a 
new sports boom at home. In 
tennis Kosei Kamo has become 
a familiar figure on the grass 
courts from Wimbledon to For- 
est Hills, 

In the water-logged world of 
swimming no name looms larg- 
er than Japan's Tsuyoshi Yama- 
naka, whose performance in a 
400-meter race in Osaka this 
vear was hailed by an Ameri- 
can swimming ‘coach the 
“greatest thing in the history 
of swimming.” 

Pick up an American news- 
paper from April- to October 
and its even money there'll be 
the name of Shigeo (Golden 
Boy) Nagashima, Kaneda; Inag 
and submarine baller Sugiura 
who solidified Japan's reputa- 


as 


‘thoroughly 


tion as a great basebaliing na- 
tion. 


Mt. Fuji is Japan, we are told. 
If. 80, one man has n re 
sponsible for introducing Japan 
to more millions then any other 
man alive. He is Kovo Okada, 
the famed photographer, whose 
pictures of Fuji-san in every 
season are familiar throughout 
the world, 


It goes without saying, from 
Anchorage to the Antipodes, 
that Japan is the home of the 
flower arrangement. 


Everyday countless tens of 
thoysands ‘of women, in Chicago, 
El “Paso, Stockholm and in 
Johannesburg, sit on the floor 
with flowers, shears, “frogs” and 
vases and “arrange.” 


To them the important per-- 


sons—and therefore, Japan,— 
are such as Houn Ohara and 
Sofu Teshigahara. - ° 


“I've got a Sogetsu diploma, 
my dear” is a treasured cry in 
many a home. 

A ‘stroll along New York’s 
57th street “gallery” center or 
Paris’ Rue de Seine sometimes 
resembles a walk through the 
byways off the Ginza. 

It seems all the names of the 
artists being. shown are Japa- 
nese: Kenzo Okada, Taro Oka- 
moto, Genichiro Inokuma, Hisao 
Domoto, Key Sato and Kumi 
Sugai among many others. 

Perhaps. more than in any 
other field, the foreigner de- 
velops an idea about Japan and 
things Japanese from what he 
experiences in the paintings of 
the Japanese who have traveled 
abroad to find fame. 

And more and more the Japa- 
nese painter is going to the 
United States and to Europe 
bringing with him—at least ac- 
cording to the critics—that 
“essential Japanese quality” that 
has found so much favor recent- 
ly in foreign lands. 

Okada and Inokuma_ rank 
among New York’sand Ameri- 
a's—leading abstract painters, 

aving left their figurative past 
behind when they sailed from 
home. In France, such artists 
as Domoto, Sagai and imai are 
leading lights. And each leaves 
the spectator with a new view 
of Japan. 

Said a recent review’ of a 
shew of Sugail's paintings: 


“His paintings have the dry, Ja 


cool color and texture of enor- 
thous woodblocks. Each is like 
a crude Japanese character, a 
sign for something traditionally 
Japanese, such as a tea house 
or mythological creature.” 
Another critic, after looking 
at Inokuma’s exhibition ‘in New 
York raised the question: 
“There is a restraint and quiet 
and good taste about this pleas- 
ing exhibition which may have 
something to do with Japan—or 
is this because knowing he is 
Japanese we read into these 
international paint- 


ings qualities we believe Japa- 
nese.” 


Recently Renzo -Okada‘s pafnt- 


ings were said to show the 
“eareless care” that the critic 
attributed to Japanese. 

‘Even more recentiy’§ the 


Museum of Fine Arts of Hous- 
ton, Texas, staged a- large show 
of Japanese paintings, sculp- 
ture and woodblocks, entitled: 
“Waning moon” 
“Rising sun.” 


The . catalogue listed the 
names, among many others, of 
Kaoru Yamaguchi, Misao Yoko- 
vama, Jiro Yoshihtra, Matabei 
Gota, and. Ryusaburo Umehara. 

The catalogue showed the 
view of Japan presented by Ja- 
panese art and painters. 

It referred to Japan as a 
“eountry where almost everyone 
is respected as an artist in his 
own right; where department 
stores have weekly exhibitions 
in beautiful galleries; where 
newspapers compete with each 


other. to sponsor exhibitions of ’ 


contemporary art.” 

Not only the paifiters but the 
woodblock artists have become 
knows.<In thousands of homes 
hang prints by Kiyoshi Saito; 
the Yoshida family, Gen Yama- 


-guchi and Shiko Munakata, who 


recently had a gallery named 
after him in New York. 

Japanese architectural ideas 
have revolutionized home build- 
ing in many parts of the world, 
where the names of Yamazaki 
and Kenzo Tange, now are 
mentioned in the same breath 
as Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Louis Sullivan. 

Since the end of the war and 
especially sirice 1951, Japan. has 
once more taken her place in 


the forefront of the world’s im- 


portant nations. The news- 
paper reader abroad sees many 
names of political figures. 

o many Japan. is 
sonified.° by the 


Prime Minister Shigeru Yo- 
shida. To others it is from pres- 
ent Prime Minister, Nobusuke 
Kishi, 
ichiro Fujiyama, and Japan's 
permanent U.N. representative, 
Koto Matsudaira — a familiar 
figure on U.S. TV screens—that 
they received their picture of 


“fa § the field of science, Prof. 
Hideki Yukawa, Japan's great 
Nobel-prize winner, ranks with 
the world’s greatest. 

But the.most widely familiar 
names abread are, of course, 
those of the Imperial family, 
which. ranks with the British 
Roval House as the best known 
in the world. : 

For millions of Americans 
and Europeans, the names of 
Crown Prince Akihito and Mi- 
chiko Shoda became household 
words last) vear as they read 
with consuming interest of the 


his Foreign Minister Ai-— 


romance and wedding ‘of the 
young, couple. 


Their names and faces appear- 
ed on countless newspaper 
front pages and magazine 
covers and-when the phrase, 
“the new and modern Japan” 
is mentioned, the image of the 
Crown Prince and his bride im- 
mediately comes to mind. 

Rivaling the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess has been 
the name of the lovely Princess 
Suga. To many she personiges 
the emancipated, postwar iahe. 
nese female, listening to jazz 
records and flashing forehand 


passing shots on the tennis 

courts. . _ 
The Emperor and Empress, 

of course, have long been 


familiar to the foreigner. 


In the more restricted fields 
of industry, commerce and fin- 
ance Japanese names are well 
known—Konosuke Matsushita 
and the late Keita Goto. 


And in the institutional field 
~—~-Takashimaya and Sony. 


Kven in the realm of music 
‘usually the exclusive domain 
of -the Westerner—Japanese 


names have begun to come to 
prominence. 


Tovoaki Matsuura won the 
plano section of the famed 
Marguerite Long-Jackues Thi- 
baud international contest in 
Paris last June while a Japa- 
nese high school girl, Shizuko 
Ishii won. third place in the 
violin section of the same com- 
petition. 

And in November, 1958, Miss 
Kunie Imai sang the. title role 


in Madame Butterfiy at New 
York's ‘Metropolitan .,Opera 
House. 


So Japan becomes known— +, 
many different aspects of Ja- 
pan, varied and many-faceted. 


“Geisha Girl,” 1958, by Takeshi 
Hayashi 


"Kunie Imai (left) 


seen in the title role 
“Madame Butterfly” with Margaret Roggiero, American mezzo- 
soprano, as Suzuki, during her successful series of perform- 
ances at the New York Metropolitan Opera House in 1958. 


in Puccini's 


Men of 


Continued From Page 10 


first of its kind in Japan. Since 
then, he has given full play to 
what he calls his “beast-like en- 
ergy.” and rose to the top of 
Japan’s music world. He com- 
posed operas, and conducted one 
of his works at America’s Carne- 
gie Hall. 

Yamada published more than 
50 pieces of musit in the United 
States. He: was-invited to the 
Soviet Union twice. In France, 
ne performed his opera “Aya- 

(Iris) and was awarded the 
Order of the Legion of Honor. 


Roppeita Kita 
Roppeita Kita, of Noh play 
renown, celebrated his — 85th 
birthday in June,. 1959. Aged 
nlayers.are usually held in high 
esteem tnd honor in the world 
of traditional art, but it is quite 
uncommon that such an old 
player as Kita should still re 
main active on the stage as a 

representative Noh artist. 


His performance is soft and 
pliant for his age.. Even his 
slightest action. moves the audl- 
ence by its deep expression of 
emotion. 

Kita was 


born in 1874 in a 
samurai family, which lost pow- 
er and prosperity after the 
Meiii Restoration, and was re- 
ceived into. the Kita family, the 
head of the Kita school of Noh, 
at the age of six. 

He made his debut on the 
tage when he was-eight. .He 
took the child's part in “Kurama 
Tengu” ‘(Long-Nosed Goblin of 
Kurama). 

The Kita schéol’ of Noh was 


‘a 


Culture 


in the depth of decadence at 
that time. The hardships of 
unpopularity, it is said, often 
made him envy the world of 
Kabuki which was favored by - 
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Koppetta Kita 
stod fortune and tempted him 


to make a new start as a Ka- 
buki player. , 


He mons ** his foster father 
at the age of 21 and became 
Kita Roppeita XIV. His name 
Roppeita derived: from a Portn- 
guese word which means purse 
and resembles the werd Reo 
peita in- pronuneijation.. This 
was. becayse Kita Roppeita I was 
a favorit, of Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshi. sf 

The daily life of the octagena- 
rian artist is said.to be full of 
vigor, and - animation just like 
his acting on the stage. Onee 
he bepomes interested in a din- 
cussion,’ he sits up all night, 
puffing cigars for which he has 
a great liking. He also aye 
fishing. 
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Z| Rugby—Kyoto 


TOKYO GARAGE COMPANY 
LEADER IN OFF-STREET PARKING 


. Tokyo Building Basement 


Eireku Building Basement Marunouchi Tokyo 


Dance Tempos are provided by 
8S. Masuda & his orchestra. 


a a = 


Tin 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
Exclusive Broker: — 


Mitsu! BussAN KAISHA, LTD. 
(MITSUI & CO., LTD.) 


HEAD OFFICE 
_ 2-1 Shibe Toamurocho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
’ BRANCH OFFICES * 


Sopporo + Sendai + Niigata + Nagoya + Oscka + Fukvoka 


—————— 


| 


Everybody is welcome 
at all times 


Open from Jan. 1, 1960 (12 noon) . 


Next to the Baseball Ground 
in Meiji Park Tel: 40-1121/5 


' ¥1,025,000 Junior Cup 


THCROUGHBRED RACING AT ITS BEST 


NAKAYAMA MEETING 


= * yo Oe i, Ti 


es tal 3 (Sun.) 


"Saenea ‘10 (Sun.) 


4 (Mon.) ce 15 (National 
Holiday ) 
» » (Tees. - 16- (Sat.) 

9 (Sat.) ss 17 (Sun.) 
¥1,025,000 New Yeor Stokes ....... ccccévce Cneewm & 
¥3,560,000 Americen: Jockey Club Cup ....... os 5 
¥1,025,000 Red Plum Prize .......icececccs _ 10 

890,000 White Plum Prize .......60e6++5 of 15 


eee err eneeeeeeeeeeeee of 


2,140,000 Geld Cup ....cccccccccccccsses 
11 Races Daily—Rain or Shine 
First Race—10:40 a.m. Uon. 3, 4 & 5) 
First Race—10:20 a.m. Uan. 9, 10, 15, 16 & 17) 


NAKAYAMA RACE COURSE 


JAPAN RACING ASSOCIATION 


“| Jesper Vaupel 


*Open Every Day in January 


*3 Shows Nitely by FAMOUS GUESTS 
ot 9:30, 10:30, 11:30 


*Most Famous Two Top Bands 
OPEN FROM 5:00 P.M. 


Recommended by Diners’ Club 
and American Express 


CABARET 


QUEEN BEE 


on Ginza St. 
Tel: 56-8331/4 


fra PACAYO aes TAXI GUIDE 


‘Bowl Rivals 
Ready for — 
Jan. 1 Tilts 


NEW YORK (AP)—Wednes- 
day was the day that just about 
anything remaining to be done 
had to be done by the rivals in 
the néw Year football bowl 
classics. 

Syracuse’s undefeated nation- 
al champions arrived in Dallas 
for the Cotton Bowl clash with 


Today's Sports 
With TV Programs 


U. va. Keio U. 
at Prince Chichibu Field, 2 p.m.; 
High School meet, at 
Nishinomiya Field, 
American Football—Rice Bowl at 
National Stadium, Sendagaya, 1 
p.m. Track and Field—Tokyo 
walk meet, at Meiji Shrine Outer 
Garden, 1 p.m. Boxing—Orient 
featherweight champion Hisao 
Kobayashi vs. Genji Sakai, non- 
title 10-rounder, at Taito Gym, 
i p.m. (Television—Ch, 8, 10-10:45 
p.an.). 


Tomorrow's Sports 


Track and Field—3¢th Tokyo- | Texas. Coach Ben Schwartz 
Hakone Collegiate long-distance | walder predicted “a great 
relay, first day, 8 a.m. Rugby — | game.” 


Kwansei Gakuin vs. Meiji U. at 
Prince ‘ Chichibu Field, 2 p.m. 
(Television—Ch. 1, 2-3:40 p.m.); 
Japan student meet, at Nagoya 
Mizuno Field, 11 a.m.: Japan in- 
dustrial meet, first day, at Hana- 
zono in Osaka, 10 a.m. Soccer— 
Japan high school meet, first day, 
Nishinomiya, 10:30 a.m. Tennis— 
Koshien New Year tournament, 
first day, at Koshien, 10 a.m, 


Kanto Picked 


FEN Broadcast 
Tne Cotton Bowl game be- 
tween Syracuse and Texas will 
be broadcast by the Far East 
Network on Sat. Jan. 2 at 
10.30 a.m. 


The Texas team arrived in 
Dallas fror. its Austin training 
base a few hours Jater, 

‘Out in San Francisco, East- 
West game preparations went 
on with Coach Duffy Daugher- 
ty of the Eas‘ facing a problem 
most coaches would léve. He 
has to pick a starting quarter- 
back from a trio consisting of 
Michigan State’s Dean Look, 


7. 

Over Kansai 
Py 

In Rice Bowl |s33.23"j.c7ac"u20 


Daughert’’s own univer- 

Kanto and Kansai collegiate | ‘ity qs likely to get the nod. 
all-star teams clash today in the |“ Fi, pact. with its weight and 
annual Rice Bowl American wer, is a favorite to win al- 
football game with the Kanto | though the West has won 10 
| Seven a heavy favorite to win. | ond the East 14 with four ties 
_ The contest will be staged at the len date. 
| National Stadium in Tokvo. yoo in sun-burned Miami, 
| The Kanto lineup is studded Missouri and Georgia. both re- 
_ with standouts from Nihon Unil- | ted they were ready to go in 
versity, which trounced Kwan- ported. On nge wi game. 
sei Gakuin in the Koshien Bow! | pf 's Orang By . a ye 
to win the national title last ere as ready & 


_ November. be,” said Georgia coach Wally 
| Kanto has won 10 out of the | Butts with resignation. Missouri 
/12 Rice Bow! tilts staged so far. — ae Devine echoed the 
T 
KANTO. © Eansar |. Georgia remained a 12-point 
_ Katayama LE Nishimura favorite. 
| (Nihon) (Kwangaku At Pasadena, Calif, both 
_Uzumi LT ji Washington and Wisconsin tap- 
| . (Nihon) (Kwangeku | ered off:training Wednesday for 
| sues LG wo the Rose Bowl. Both teams ex- 
Togu C Nagai pect to start the same teams 
(Nihon) (Kwangaku | Whose record during the regu- 
Miyra RG lar season won them a place in 
| (Nihon) (Kwangaku the New Year’s classic. 
a RT Tanaka Wisconsin's line will average 
oa RE a 221- pounds to 209 for the Hus- 
| (Nihon) (Kwangaku | Kies. The Badgers plan to start 
Hosaka QB ~- Yoneda Quarterback Dale Hackbart, 
(Nihon) (Kansai) George Fleming and Don 
Orito LH Aida McKets and Fullback Ray Jack- 
(Nihon) (Kansai) son. 
»(Minen) 38 oe Betting is that either team 
Kato FB Kurachi can win but the margin should 
(Nihon) (Kwangaku | Not exceed seven points. 


AAU Stands Firm in Decision 


\On Swedish Basketball Team 


lieve. the decision should be 


NEW YORK (AP)—The Ama- | 
teur Athletic Union of the 
United States stood firm Thurs- | 
day in its decision not to r- | the scheduled series, messages 
mit the Swedish national s-| that poured through the day in- 
ketball team to play an unsane-|to the AAU’s New York office 
tioned series of games in Amer-|appeared to. “School after 
ica. school .wired us that they were 
| Daniel J. Ferris, honorary) cancelling the games,” Ferris 
secretary of the AAU, made this/| said. 
clear following a telephone; The secretary also said the 
conversation with Willard N.}Swedish team had been made 
Greim, president of the Inten|very familiar With the AAU 
national Basketball Federation,| rules “a long, long time ago. 
| whom he called in Denver Col.|I wrote the Swedish officials 
“Greim,” he said, “was fully| we had learned they were plan- 
inacoord “With action taken in| ning to play and would gladly 
this situation | and did not be) assist in arranging the games.” 


changed.” 
If that didn’t write finis to 


| HICKORY, N.C. (AP)—Th 
Japanese Netmen touring Swedish basketball 
Win in 2nd Round team may have lest its New 


MIAMI BEACH, Fila. (AP)—| Year's eve booking here against 
Seeded teams came through Lenoir Rhyne College, but the 
without losing a set as com-| Visitors have taken oyer the site 
petition began Wednesday in of the canceled game. 
the Orange Bowl Junior Cup) They arrived*here Wednes- 
matches between young tennis|day after a 16hour bus trip)’ 
players from 20 nations. ‘from New York and were quart- 

Spain ousted Colombia, North) ered at the college's 5,600-seat, 
Africa downed Holland, the| two-year-old Skhuford Memorial 
‘United States defeated Mexico, | Gymnasium. 
and Japan beat Denmark. The| There are sleeping quarters in 
United States’ victory was in| the gym and the 10 players and 
the first round, the other seed-} their coach were given the use 
ed teams haVing drawn byes| of the facilities, apparently un- 
and therefore playing second tikthey leave Friday morning to 
round matches. return to New York. 


Thursday, the United States ; 
Olmedo Loses Again 


will play Brazil and Sweden 
MELBOURNE (AP)—Pancho 


will take on Argentina to catch 
up with the field while the 


other seeded teams, Spain, Segura of Ecuador inflicted the 
South Africa: and Japan, have fourth defeat in five pro 
the day off. matches on Wimbledon cham- 


pion Alex Olmedo in. Jack 
Kramer's 6,000 Australian 
pound tournament at Kooyong 
Wednesday night. 


Spain 3, Colombia 

Japan 3, Denmark ‘0. 

Singles: Seikichi Suga defeated 
§-0, 6-0; a 
Matsumoto defeated Thorkil , , 
Larsen 6-1, 6-2. Doubles 7-5, 6-2. Segura, answering *Olmedqs 


Vv great power With amazing speed 
} a= geo gi ot om and brilliant courtcraft, won 
Belgium 3, Peru 0. 6-2, 6-4. 


dia MOST DARING 


TOKYO’S 


FLOOR SI SHOWS 


} Daily from 9:00 for over 2 hrs continuously. Cover Charge 
§ ¥300. Non-diners. Restayront with the best Reputation. 
y STAG PARTIES with Floor Show daily ot 5:30. 
; ' Tel. 57-0271, 0734 
Adjoining SHIMBASHI STATION South 


BOHEMIANS’ CLUB 


| Mtyausehita, | dakwcn 


NEW BUILDING (48 guest-rooms) to be 


4 open early in March 1960 
Netural Hot Spring Baths. 
Indoor Swimming Pool 
Sukiyoki Resteurent oe 
Boating @ Fishing 
18-hole Plateau Golf Course 


" 


T . Tel, 


FUWJIYA HOTEL 


Hakone 2-2211 


Tel, 20-4101 


NEW YORK (AP)—Cali- 
fornia’s Golden Bears have 
done it again, defeating West 
Virginia in a rematch of last 
season's National Collegiate 
Athletic Association title game, 
and Cincinnati's Oscar Robert- 
son once more has proved the 
No. 1 player in U.S. college 
basketball. .- 


The Bears, who beat West 
Virginia by offe point last 
March, did it big this time, 
checkimge All America Jerry 
West with eigh: points and 
defeating the previously wun- 
beaten Mountaineers, 65-45, for 
the Los Angeles classic title. 
It was the 25th consecutive 
victory, nine this season, for, 
California, which holds the only 
two decisions over West Vir- 
ginia (10-1) in 23 games. , 


At the other side of the coun- 
try, Robertson bagged 50 points 
in a record-breaking perform- 
ance that kept Cincinnati un- 
beaten and brought the top 
ranked Bearcats a 96-83 victory 
over Iowa for the East Coast 
Athletic Conference (ECAC) 
holiday festival crown in New 
York. 


, Cincinnati (9-0), West Virgl- 
nia and California were ranked 


Okay Sought 
For Title Bout 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Feature 
Sports Inc. Wednesday submit- 


Carifornia’s Golden Beare 
Cop 25th Cage Win in Row 


1-2-3 in this week's Associated 
Press poll. 

Here’s how the other major 
tournaments came out: 

Dixie classic—Wake 
53, North Carolina 50 

Big Eight—Iowa State 83, 
Kansas 70 

Southwest—Texas A & M 58, 
Southern Methodist 55 

All-College—Utah State 15, 
Oklahoma City 59 

Sugar Bowl—Western Xen- 
tucky 71, Tulane 67 

Richmond—South Carolina 86, 
Lafayette 85 
. Gator Bowl—Georgia 69, Filo- 
rida State 66 

West Coast—Los Angeles Lo- 
yola ‘70, Santa Clara 61. 


Local Lifters Said 


Forest 


MOSCOW (Kyodo-Reuter) 
— Japanese weightlifters 
are expected to have a big 
say in the Rome Olympics 

‘according to former world 
champion, Dmitry Ivanov, 
a noted Soviet authority on 
weightlifting, quoted by 
Tass, the Soviet news agen- 
cy. : 

Ivanov, who expects the 
Soviet to win at least three 
gold medals and four silver 
medals in Rome, names 
bantamweight Yoshinobu 
. Miyake arid lightweight Hi- 
roshi Yamazaki as distinct 
Japanese threats. 


_ its application for a license 

to promote the return Ingemar | 
Johansson-Floyd Patterson) 
heavyweight title fight at the | 
Polo Grounds next year with) 
the New York State Athletic | 
Commission. 


Daniel J. Driscoll, secretary 
of the corporation, filed a large 
portion, of-the application papers | 
with the commission Wednes-| 
day and will submit the ape 
necessary papers Thursday. 


Chairman Melvin K. Krule-|! 
witch of the commission said 
he believed that the “process 
ing” of the application would 
require between two and three 
weeks before a license could be 
granted. That is the customary | 
time. 


——E } 


Yonekura Has Chance 

By United Press International 

Twenty - five-year-old Kenji 
Yonekura, who failed to wrest 
the world fivweight crown from | 
Champion Pascual Perez on 
Aug. 10, has a comeback chance 
if he beats veteran Leo Espi-' 
nosa of the Philippines on 
Jan. 6. 


Espinosa, 27, will defend his 
Orient bantamweight crown 
against Yonekura in a 12-round 
title televised fight at the Ko 
rakuen Gym in Tokyo. 

Yonekura has been training 
hard and is out to win hecause 
he is well aware that by doing 


Celtics Score 17th 
Straight Cage Win. 


.NEW: YORK (AP)—The Bos- 
ton Celtics won their 17th con- 
| secutive National Basketball As- 


| sociation game 
night “a the St. Louis 
Hawks 


For Samy Red Auerbach it 
was the second time an NBA | 
team he has tutored has held 
‘such a victory string. He did 
‘it in 1946 with the old. .Wash- 
ington Capitols. 


- In other NBA games, the New | 
York Knicks defeated Detroit, | 
124-109, Philadelphia turned 
| back Minneapolis, 
131-127. 


ti 


Boxing Tournament 


‘To Be Held in Taiwan 


TAIPEI (AP)—Boxing tourna- 
ment between Nationalist China, 


the Philippines and “South Ko-| 


rea will be held in Talwan in 
the New Year. 


Details will be fixed after the | 


arrival of the visiting boxers. 
The Philippine team of six 
boxers arrived in Taipei Tues- 


day night and the South Korean. 


team of five on Wednesday 
morning. 


so he will break into the rank- 
ings of both the National Box- 
ing Association of America 
(NBA) and Ring Magazine. 


According to tentative plans, 
the tournament will open on 
New Year’s day at the south 
Taiwan port of Kaohsiung and 
will last three days. 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Sports 
Illustrated Magazine Wednes- 


day named world heavyweight 
champion Ingemar Johansson 
of Sweden as “Sportsman of 
the. Year 1959,” saying he has 
“a special greatness, a com- 
pound of brawn and personali- 
ty.’ 
Japan's 


Tsuyoshi Yamanaka 


‘was named among runner-up 


sportsmen of the year. 

The magazine lauded Ingo’s 
“sense of fun, his good business 
sense and his determination to 
maintain the integrity of his 
good name in a sport that can 
well use an extra helping of 
integrity.” 

At the.same time the maga- 
zine suggested that boxing 


Fighting Swede Named 
‘Sportsman of Year’ 


control body to restore public 


sport. The magazine retained a/| 
United Nations technical ex: 
pert who drafted the proposed 


New Year Message 
Sent to Japanese 


ByOlympicOfficial 


ROME (Kyodo)—Marcello Garroni, secretary 
general of the 17th Olympiad, issued a New Year mes- 
sage to sports-lovers in Japan welcoming them to the 
1960 Olympics in Rome and simultaneously wishing 


Japan All Set. okyo all success in staging 
For Big Year 


Threat by Russian. 


At Olympics 


A good showing in skiing at 
Squaw Valley, and swimming, | 
| weight lifting, gymnastics, box-| 
ing and wrestling at Rome are | 
foreseen by Japanese Olympic 
leader Masaji Tabata. 

Tabata is chairman of the or- 
ganizing committee for the) 
1964 Olympics, to be held in| 
Tokyo, The Tokyo Games will 
foliow the  fast-approaching 
Olympics of 1960 in the Roman 
capital. 

Tabata’s prediction came with 
the Winter Games just around 
the corner. A _ delegation. of 
about 51 is to represent Japan 
at the Squaw Valley Games, 
set for February, including 
skaters, the ice hockey team 
and skiers. 

In the group 
ace Chiharu 


(Chick) Igaya, 


| now training in the 


122-107, and | 
Syracuse defeated Cincinnati, | 


United 
States. Igaya became the onl 
Japanese ever to place in the | 
Winter, Olympics when he fi-.| 
nished second in the slalom in| 
1956 behind handsome Toni 


Sailer, how a movie star. Taba- | 
Wednesday | ta thinks that Chick can come 


through again for Japan. 
In the Rome Games, to open | 


in late August, Tabata thinks | 


| of the 18th Games. 


His message read as follows: 

“With usual traditional Japa- 
hese courtesy my friends of 
Kyodo have offered me_ the 
pleasant opportunity of sending 
to the noble-hearted and gener- 
ous sportsmen of the country 


will be slalom | 


greetings and sincerest wishes 
for a very happy New Year 
1960. 


| “These are also the 
wishes which the organizing 
Is mmittee of the 17th Olympic 
Games would like, on the dawn 
of the last year of its feverish 
organizational work, to extend 
‘to all the proud people of 
Japan. 

| “We know today that when 
the sun sets on Sept. 11, 1960, 
when the flags of Greece, Italy 
and Japan and hoisted on the 
three poles at the Olympic Sta- 
dium, scene of hundreds and 
| hundreds of stoutly-fought com- 
bats, and when the national 
are played, then our hearts will 
indubitably be seized with ro- 
mantic and nostalgic sadness at 
the ending of our Roman Olym- 
piad. But at the same moment, 
we shail be comforted by the 
knowledge that the even more 
_joyous and more brilliant 18th 


Olympiad will come to life on 


Japanese soil. 


“Our organizing tommittee 
which meets the new year 1960 
witha desire to imbue the 17th 
Olympiad With a spirit worthy 
of its Hellenic traditions, salutes 


that Japan’s swimmers will be | the City of Tokyo already en- 


less handicapped psychologically | 
than before. This is because the 
‘Rome schedule calls for the. 
staging of tank events before 
track and field, one of the major | 
attractions. In previous Games, 
the swimmers had to perform 
with a feeling of inferiority 
after the Japanese Were over- 
whelmed by the performances 
of foreign athletes in track. 
Tabata, of course, is depend- | 
ing a lot on Tsuyoshi Yama-' 
naka; Japan’s world record: 
breaking freestyle ace. He is 
counting on the sturdy Waseda | 
U. 


_800-meter relay team to victory 

Japan's butterfly trio of Junya 
Nasu, Isao Masuda and “TSthi- 
hiko Osaki may also produce a 
silver or bronze medal, although | 
first place appears difficult ‘to at- | 
tain. 

Tabata says that events with | 
weight classes, euch as weight- 
lifting, boxing and wrestling, 
are favorable for the Japanese. 
woul track and field, Tabata says | 

Japan -needed to build up a 
strong team in order to shatter 
the no-win jinx in this depart- 
ment. If Japan is to make a 
good showing at home ‘in 1964, 
it must field a team producing 
results like at the 1928 Games 
at Amsterdam, he contends. 

At. Amsterdam, Japan copped 
one gold medal, one silver me- 


confidence in - the professional | 


dal, two fourths and one sixth 
in track and field. 


Krishnan Advances © 
In Asian Tennis Meet 


star to win the 400 meters 
and 1,500 meters and lead the | cordial greetings of welcome to 


constitution of the new body, | 
and Johansson, his adviser Ed- 
win Ahilqvist and _ secretary|nan of India Wednesday defeat- 
general Edouard Rabret of the! eq M. Mozer of the Soviet, 6-3, 
European Boxing Union all 6-1, 6-1, to enter the semi-finals 


CALCUTTA (UPI)—R. Krish-. 


have endorsed the plan. 

The magazine also named | 
runner-up sportsmen of the 
year in various sports. These 
included Japan’s Tsuyoshi 
Yamanaka in swimming, Aus- 
tralia’s Jack Brabham in motor- 
car racing, Aussie Neal Fraser | 
in amateur tennis, France's | 


sia’s Igor Novikov in modern 


should have an international 


pentathion. 


Sam Suead's 


GOLF SCHOOL 


Eye to the Spot! 


It’s difficult to keep your 


“putt-line” in mind—especial- 
long ones—without 


ly on 


some fuessework creeping in. 
Guesswork has no y ae in a 
,good putter’s mind! 

One way to avoid i is to 


Oxford. “ales 


Tokyo's Outstanding 
Custom TAILOR 


Member of Diners’ Club 


Tel: 


Sanshin we A, q- + eae 
22. 2834, 7 


pick out a spot about three 
feet in front of your ball 
which is on the line, and aim 


~—for it instead of some rather 


vague point 30 or so feet 
away. 

If you can roll your ball 
over this closer spot, chances 
are you'll have a good line 
on the cup. Whatever put- 
ting grip you take, the palms 
should line up parallel to the 
face of the putter. .Then, as 
you hit toward this spot 
three feet in front of the ball, 
imagine that you're actually 
aiming your right palm at 
_ this point... 

» Forget about the cup as 
you. putt this way. Con- 
centrate on hitting that spot 
ahead of your ball and aiming ~ 
at it with your right palm. 
(Copyright 1960, John F. Dille Co.) 


A Happy New Year 
Open during Holidays 


| (Member of The Diners’ Club) 
No. 4, 3-chome,. Tamuvura-cho, 
Shiba, —, 


‘Tel. 59-4301/ 
On Ave. nf 
between on C 
& i2th St. = 


FR ata 


lof the men’s singles 


Jean Riaud in trotting and Rus- | 


of the 
| Asian Lawn Tennis Tourna- 


ment. 


hi | England's Billy Knight | eli- 


minated Sweden's Jan Lund-| 
a 6-2, 6-0, 60. Knight will | 
meet Krishnan ‘in the semi- 
finals. 


| 


ft Aatyy New Year Y 


Closed today (1 Jan. ’60) 
Open as usual from 2 Jan. 


_ gaged in the preliminary stages 
of the tremendous undertaking 
of organizing the next Games. 

| “Tokyo is undoubtedly des- 
tined to arouse the enthusiasm 
of all sports-loving people of 
the world because, above every- 
thing else, its efforts are being 
| supported. by the profoind 
‘faith and eager enthusiasm of 
the highly qualified men who 
have been called upon to revive 
in the year 1964 the .ageold 
rites of Olympia. 


| “We osend to the . sports 
loving friends of Japan our 


Rome and our affectionate good 
rY; | wishes for the success of the 
18th Olympic Games.” 


Soviets Out to Win 
2nd Straight Title 


MOSCOW (UPI)—The Soviet 
| Union plans to send a team to 
the Winter Olympics at Squaw 
Valley, which is expected to 
equal ‘that of the Soviet entry 
in the 1956 Olympics at Cor- 
tina; Italy, a Soviet sports offi- 
cial said Wednesday. 

The Soviet Union won the 
official team title at Cortina and 
if they win at Squaw Valley 
they will be the first nation to 
sweep two straight wins since 
the United States won three in 
a row in 1924, 1928 and@:1922. 

N. Romanoy, chairman of the 
central council of the Union: of 
Sports Societies and Organiza- 
tions, in an interview with the 
the, newspaper Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, said: 


Blyth Ice Arena 
SQUAW VALLEY, Calif. (UPI) 
_—The 8,500-seat ice arena. here, 
constructed for the 1960 Olym- 
| pic Winter Games, will be nam- 
ed after Ch&rles R. Blyth, chair- 
'mman of the California Oly mpic 
| Commission until his death Ane. 
25. 


STEAK HOUSE 
* Steaks chercoel broiled in 
Open Kitchen! 
* Most relaxing atmosphere! 
* Cocktail Lounge! 
* Soft stereophonic music! 
* Small private rooms! 


LUNCHEON HOURS: 


Noon daily! 


* Japan's sia most becuttful 


the 


for BAXI DRIVER: 


10:00 A.M. 


ca, Ohaus. 
2:00 A.M. . , Dy 


9, Honshio-cho, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo. 
(10th St. bet. K. Ave. & former Pershing Heights, near 
Yotsuya Station 


STEAK HOUSE 


TEL... 35-7071, 7729 


of the Rising Sun my cordial 


¢ 


PANN EMNT ct BES. | Pinges ower | Za 
Ce ossggermnen apne gparreacemmnns gga Vem oS * | 
- . d 7 | 4 
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‘Gerais S.A,, 
-In Japan of almost the entire | 
proposed | 'N& signs of upping with pos- 
Approval for the export | 


. Engineering’ Co. and shipment 
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Brazil Steel 
“Mill Project 


Going Ahead 


The long-pending Japan-Bra- 
zil iron-stee’ manufacturing pro- 
ject in the state of Minas Gerais 
in Brazil will get under way 
Shortly with Japan shipping out 
necessary mill construction 


equipment from early. this 
year. 
The Usiminas Iron and Steel 


Co. of Japan, the Japanese spon- 
sor, has already agreed with 
the joint Japan-Brazil company, 
lsinas* Siderurgicas de Minas 
on the purchase 
‘equipment for the 
mill. 
of necessary gous has been 
given. by the Japanes*s Govern- 
ment. 

The purchasing program is 
expected to be finalized by Kan- 
ichi Kato,. Usiminas executive, 
who will fly to Brazil Jan. 5. 

The /machinery and other 
equipment to be procured in 
Japen are valued at ¥35,600 mil- 
lion. 

Orders for two blast fur- 
naces with a daily pig iron capa- 
city of 700 tons: were unofficially 
given Wednesday to the Ishi- 
xawajima Heavy Industries Co. 


Lid. Shipments are scheduled 
for June. Furnace fans and two | 
coal-coke producing furnaces 
will be ordered from one of 


Orders for furnace firebricks 
and electrical equipment 
been earmarked. 
Plant with a daily output of 2,- 
009 tons has been ordered from 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding and 


| 
' 
five competing firms. 


have 


will start early this year. 


A pig iron mixing furnace 
‘will be produced by Kawasaki 
*Dockyard Co. and shipped out 
-in October. Cranes will be order- 
ed soon. Orders for ingot pro- 
cessing, ordinary rolling and 
“plate rolling facilities and main 
electrical equipment have ‘been 


a 


The year 1959 has closed with 
business and monetary peaks at- 
tained. The nation has enjoyed 
a boom as never before. But, 
“can this continue?” is a ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of 
the fiscal and monetary authori- 
ties. Of one point they are 
deadly certain, and that is, it 
cannot be allowed to shift; it 
must be controlled and guided 
to be sustainable. 


A most recent analysis reveals 
that the industrial production 
trend is still strongly. upward, 
the price trend has lulled tem- 


taken by Ishikawa- 
jima, 
and Hitachi. A hot-stri 


plant will be purchased from 
- France. 


Shibaura Kyodo Kogyo | month of last year. 


fiscal 


porarily but is basically firm 
and imports are showing increas- 


sibilities of the balance of pay- 
ments surplus shrinking. 


In fact the foreign exchange 
accounts for November revealed 
a considerable dip in the surplus 
balance. Exports declined and 
imports rose. The letter of 
credit trend is also in a similar 


fashion. Some fears of a basic 
shift are not entirely without 
foundation, although seasonal 


influences are admitted and no 
immediate fears of a deficit turn 
is recognized. Moreover, the 
rising import trend dominated 
by raw materials such as for 
metal products, petroleum pro- 
ducts and textiles appears to be 
legitimately in line with actual 
‘Taw materials consumption to 


| Trends 1 in Economics 


Can the Boom Continue? 


satisfy the fast 
growth. No speculative forces | 
are at work. 

Imports in’ November went! 


30 per cent (exports 


cent) above the same month last | 
A atntat ing | vear, 27 per cent over the prev- 
the July-Sep-| 


{ome month and 


23.4 per | 


' 


previous “year is 27 per cent. 
The October rise over Septem- 
ber was 0.6. per cent, and the 
rise over last year's October 
was 28.4 -per cent. The Octoher 
increase is significant in view 
of the typhoon and cut in tex- 
tile output. ‘Shipment and trad- 
ings on manufactured goods 
Went steadily upward especial- 
ly on capital goods. 

Plant and equipment invest- 
ment is the greatest industrial 
and overall economic growth in- 
fluencing factor. According to 
the latest Government survey on 
plant and equipment spending 
plans, the,increases are pheno- 
menal. The second half of the 
current fiscal year is 39.9 per 
cent over the first half and the 
current fiscal year over the pre- 
vious fiscal year is 348 per cent. 
Increase for the next fiscal year 
compared with the current fiscal 
year is 6.7 per cent. 


Reflecting this highly buoyant 
business trend, bank credits are 
also upward. In November, 
bank loans went 30 per cent 
over the same month of. last 
year. City bank credits.increas- 
ed 50 per cent and the local 
banks’ 30 per cent. Demand for 
new operating funds and import 
settlements was notably high. 


All this adds up to the big- 


gest boom so far but at the same | 


time it leaves the problem of 


production | how to Keep it from ea. 


a major task for the year 1960. 


Travelers 


Paul L. Benscoter, ‘vice pres-, 
ident of Orient region, North- 


tember record was 23 per cent| west Airlines, and his wife re- 


in excess of. the same period of| turned to Tokyo 


the previous year. However a 
key factor in the trade situation 
is that the now favorable terms 
of trade might be adversely af- 
fected by the hardening tone 
in the overseas raw materials 
market and freight rates. 


Industrial production for 
November. was ._1.4 per cent 
above the previous month and 
314 per cent over the same 
Estimat- 


p rolling | ed rise for 1959 over last year 

is 24 per cent, and the current 

year increase over the Balance 
a-. 


i 


“esterday by 


'NWA from a one-week Christ- 


mas vaeation in the U.S. 
° ° e 
B. Sale, member of the Philip- 
pine Reparations Mission to 
Japan, left Tokyo yesterday by 


Air France for Manila to spend | 


New Year holidays at home. 


Bank Clearings 


(Dec. 31) 
Bills Cleared . 877,922 
Value ewan e . . 2%¥280,822,745,000 


¥ 21,414,034,000 | 


mame ; a 


Wilh. Wilhelmsen, Oslo 


. = 
The Eastern Shipping Lines Co., Inc. 
e Eastern Shipping Lines Co., Inc. 
= r 
; 
‘i +, 
; | 
, s 
. 
: 
~ Represented in Japan 
by 
: DODWELL & CO., LTD. 
‘ TOKYO: Naka th  Bidg., -— ape KOBE: Crescent Bidg., Kyomachi, Ikuta- ee 
* ; Chiyoda-ku. Tel. (27) 3621/9 Tel. (3) 6051/5 
: YOKOHAMA: lino Kaiun Bidg., 33, 3-chome, OSAKA: Sumitomo Seimei 
s) Honcho, Naka-ku. 49, 2-chome. Awaji-machi, 
e) Tel. (2) 8371/8 Tel. (23) 1595/7, 5367/9 
i ° 
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Sakaisuji Bidg., 
Higashi-ku, 
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Japan Plans 


| million to ¥652,000 million. 


. 


Second Bond 
Issue in U.S. 


Japan will float another $30 
million worth of. bonds in the 
U.S. market in fiscal 1960 for 
power development and expan- 
sion of the telephone system, | 

According to an agreement 
reached betWeen Finance Min- 
ister Eisaku Sato and Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry Min- 
ister Hayato Ikeda on Wednes- 
day, $20 million will be issued 
by the Japan Telegraph and 
Telephone Corporation and the 
rest by the Japan Deveiopment 
Bank. 

The bond issue by the bank 
requires a revision of the Ja- 
pan Development Bank Establ- 
ishment Law. Necessary steps 
for the revision will be taken 
during the current ordinary 
Diet. 


No time has been decided for 
the bond issue. 


The Finance Ministry is said 
planning to issue the bonds 
sometime after next fall because 
commercial barik rates in the 
U.S. are generally high at pres- 
ent. 


Japan floated its first postwar 
bonds in the New York market 
last February. ' The issue aiso 
totaled $30 million. 


To Import Factory 


DAMIETTA (UPI) — The 
United Arab Republic will im- 


port a sardine-canning factory 
from Japan this month, Dr. 4 
Aziz Sidky said Tuesday, | 

Sidky., UAR Industry Minis- | 
ter, said the factory vould be |j 
established at Ezbet Elborg. | 
north of Damietta, ‘on the north- 
ern Nile Delta. 


’ 
i. 


Currency Report 


The Bank of Japan's note is- 


sue Wednesday increased bv 
_¥27,600 million to _ ¥1,167,200 | 
; million. Outstand! ing advances | 


rose by ¥23,400 million to ¥459.,- | 


100 million. The bank's nation- 
‘al bond holdings were up ¥1,800 


a ee 


PAA 2230 
Honolulu-San Francisco 
NWA _ 1900 1430 1320 
U.S.A., Alaska, Aleutians, Séattle 
AL 16 1615 
saweil Is., Canton Is., Fiji Is., South 
Sea Is.. US.A., West Indies, Central 
America (except Mexico, British 
| Honduras) South America (except 
Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay), Los 
Angeles. ; 
Swissair 2145 1810 1615 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, Czechoslovakia, Yugosia- 
via, Philippines, Thailand, India, 
Egypt, Sudan,--Eritrea, Ethiopia, 


Tokyo Stock Market May 


Become Less 


Although opinions are varied 
on the prospects of the coming 
vear’s stock quotations, the con- 
sensus of the analysts of Kabuto- 
cho, is that the stock market 
for 1960 will be marked by ir- 
regularities of a none-too-mild 
nature and may possibly be un- 
able to sustain a tone as buo- 
yant as the past year. 


If we turn our eyes to world 
business, usually a pace-setter 
of stock quotations, it will most 
likely go uphill during the com- 
ing year. 

Japan’s mining and manufac- 
turing production for this year 
is expected to register an 8 per 
cent hike over last year, al- 
though it appears unlikely” Tite 
there will be a 12-15 per cent 
boost as predicted last year, 

In this light, it can safely 
be said that Japan's business 
will continue its turn upward 
until autumn though at a snail's 

ce. 

Moreovef, this country | is 
bound to tackle the problem of 
liberaiizing the nation’s trade 
in 1960. 

Observers fear that money 
will become tight. | 

Indeed, ‘the first rise in the 


Buoyant 


Foreign Markets 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


“NEW YORK 


official money rate, announced 
by the Bank of Japan in Decem- 
ber, may have been a preventive 
measure for any excessive busi- 
ness boom. Another increase in 
the money rate naturally can 
be expected, depending on cir- 
cumstances. 


Should Japan's .balance of 
international payments and 
price movements fail to prove 
continuously favorable, the re- 
sult would no doubt unfavorably 
influence stock prices, even dur- 
ing the first haif of the year. 

With the advent of December, 
stock prices, which were bullish 
until November, recorded the 
largest price sag since the death 
éf Stalin. 


Th> drop was caused by a 
raise in the official money rate 
of the Bank of Japan and un- 
easiness in the prospects of the 
international account. 

In January and February, 
money will -become tight pri- 
marily because of a. large de- 
mand expected to be caused by 
excess siphoning by the Gov- 
ernment of private funds and 


Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to Change without Notice) 
Friday 
Departures 


Mail Closing Time 
Ordinary Registered 
1630 . 1545 


Switzerland, USSR, Saudi Arabia, 


| Austria, Zurich. 

AC 1900 a ——_ 
Hongkong. Burma, Turkey, Cyprus 
CAT 0830 Sat. 2340 2340 


—_— —-— 


-— 


UNION OF BURMA 
TENDER 


Estimated monthly 


Clesing date ot Tokyo: 


@ 


Telephone 44-3173. 


J 
: 


THE HONGKONG 


Tenders ore invited for’ the supply of Coal end Coke 
for the period of one year commencing from Ist March 1960. 


Steam Cool - 17,000 tons approximately 
Sieck Coal 6,900 — do — 
Herd Coke 1,500 = de — 


8 January 1960, 3.00 pim. 
For further details contoct Burmese Embonsy, Tokyo, | 


Happy New Year 
1960 


SHIPPING CO., LID. 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA-KOBE-OSAKA 


re 


PURCHASE BOARD. 
NOTICE 


requirements ore: 


N | 


AND EASTERN 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES” 


JAVA-CH!NA-PAKETVAART LIJNEN NV. 


KONINKLIJKE 


TOKYO. } ee ns NAGOYA | 
8-2186 9 


- 27. 6981 8. 


OS 
~_ 54. 8395/8 


| JAL 


* Paris, _French Morrocco, French 


-27-7831/5 


payments for increased  cor- 
porate capital. 

South Korea 

JAL, 2350 1950 1835 
Ryukyus Is., Hongkong, Macao, 


China, 
nam. 
Honolulu-San Francisco-New York- 
London 


North Korea, North Viet- 


KLM 1545 — a 
Biak 
CPAL 1000 — — 
Hongkong 

Arrivals 


6220 CPAL Montreal- Deremte-Win- 
nipeg-Vancouver 

0730 PAA San Francisco-Honolulu- 
Wake 

2130 PAA Philadelphia-Idlewild- 
Boston-Shannon-London-Brussels- 
Frankfurt-Istanbul-Ankarae-Teh- 
ran-Karachi, Bangkok-Hongkong 

1701 NWA Seoul 

2045 Air France Paris-Rome-Teh- 
ran-Karachi-Bangkok-Saigon- 
Manila-Copenhagen 

2150 KLM Amsterdam-Frankfurt- 
Rome-Cairo-Karachi- 
Bangkok-Manila 

0345 JAL Los Angeles-Honolulu 
1435 KLM Amsterdam-Stavanger- 
Anchorage 

1213 NWA Seattle-Anch rage 

1915 CAT Bangkok 
Taipei-Okinawa 

1725 BOAC London-Frankfurt- 
Rome-Tehran-Karachi-Delhi- 
Caicutta-Bangkok-Hongkong 

1115 JAL Seattle 

2210 CPA Hongkong 


1815 JAL Singapore g 4 
Taipei 
Saturday 
Departures 
Mail Closing Time 
rdinary, Registered 
BOAC 1000 Sun 2300 2300 
Hongkong, , k, Calcutta, 
Karachi, ” 
Air France 0930 . 2300 2300 


NWA — 
Ryukyu, Okinawa-Manila 
2100 1640 1510 


Hawaii Is.. U.S.A. South Amer- 
iea (except Argentina, Brazil, Para- 
guay), San Francisco 


PAA 1850 1625 
Honolulu-Los Angeles 
PAA 1300 2310 
Wake Island-Honolulu-San Fran- 
-, cisco 
CPAL 1815 1430 1320 


Canada, Mexico, British Honduras, 


Argentina, Brazil, P@raguay, Buenos 
Aires. 

KLM 2300 . 1130 1000 
Belgium, Great Britain, [reiand, 
France, Fr. West Afftica, the Nether- 


lands, West Germany, Austria, 
Amsterdam. 

JAL, 2330 1950 1835 
Hongkong, Macao, China, Malaya, 


Indonesia, 
Hongkong-Bangkok-Singapore. 


CAT 1715 1950 1825 
Ryukyu, Taiwan, -Taipei. 

KLM 1535 1040 0910 
Anchorage-Amsterdam, Belgium, 


England, Ireland, France, French 


Thailand, North Korea, | 


(AP)—The stock 
market made another good ad- 
|vance in active trading Wednes- 
| day. 


The market was higher and ac- 
tive at the opening with the tick- 
er tape iate. The advance, which 
followed Tuesday's good rise, con- 
tinued to the close. 


Petroleums, aircrafts and motors 
led the broad rally. Rails, coppers, 
utilities, airlines and many elec- 
tronics joined the rise. Chemicals 
were mixed while steels declined. 


Most gains ranged from a few 
cents to around $2 a share, but 
there were wider gains among 
selected issues. 


Of 1,266 issues traded, 710 ad- 
vanced, 348 declined, and 208 were 
unchanged.» 


The Associated Press average of 
@ stocks gainec $1.50 at $230.10. 

Based on the rise in the AP 
average, the quoted value of all 
stocks listed on the New York 
stock exchange gained an estimat- 
ed $2,000 million. 

Volume rose to 3,680,000 shares 
compared with 3,020,000 shaftes trad- 
ed Tuesday. 

Jt was the market's 
vance and biggest 
Dec. 8. 

Much of the buying was by mu- 
tual funds and other institutions 
anxious to present a solid list of 
good stocks in their portfolios at 
the yearend. 

All_.15 of the. most active stocks 
advanced, indicating the bullish at- 
titude toward the trading favorites. 

Walworth traded on some huge 
blocks, one of 63,000 shares, and 
topped the most active list on 
turnover of 109,500 shares. 


International Paper rose  3'%, 
General Electric 2'5, Chrysler -1, 
Kennecott 114, Amerada 2%, Sin- 
clair 214. Standard Oil of Indiana 
1'%4, Johns-Manville 2%% and Lock- 
heed 1. 

Standard and Poor's 
index: 425 indutrials: 
high 6462. ‘ow 63.81, close 
plus 0.53; 25 vails- 33.51. 33.91, 
33.74, plus 0.30; 50. utilities: , 
44.78, 44.29. 446°, plus 0.19; 500 
stocks: 59.39, 60.00, 59.26, 59.77, plus 


best ad- 
volume since 


500 
open 


Dow-Jones stock averages: 30 
industrials: open 674.41, high 679.49, 
/low 672.00, close 67697, up 4.74; 
20 rails: 153.46, 154.75, 152.96, 154.02, 
up 90.30; 15 utilities: 87.38, 87.86, 
66.94, 8735. up 0.06: 65 stocks: 


217.95, 219.76, 217.33, 218.81, up 1.06 


Dec.29 Dec. 30 


Allied Chemical .... 114'» 11444 
Allis Chalmers ...+- 33% af 

ewe ‘ 
em Ce. ...... MO UM 
American Petroleum 757% 78'o 
| American Airlines .. 24's 24%. 
American Can .....- 42% 43 
| American Cyanamid 577s 577% 
Amer. Smelt & Ref. 53'2 53'o 
American Sugar .... 2/2 2734 
American Tel. ..... s tee 78%. 
American Tobacco .. 1072 10714 
Anaconda Co. ...... 63% 6378 
Armour & Co. *+**e4 35 = 34% 
Assoc. Dry Goods .. 60's 60'2 
Atlantic Refining .. 40%. 41% 
Baltimore & Ohio .. 40 3936 
Bendix Aviation .... Ti": ,~ 72‘2 
Bethlehem Steel .... 54% 54%9 
Boeing Airplane .... 30%. 314% 
Borden Co. ...se++2 87%2 86'%4 
Borg-Warner ....... 46%s S7k 
Bridgeport oe 404, 40 le 
Burroughs Corp. ... 35's 354% 
Canadian P. Ry.’... 25'% 24'% 
Case dls CO. cose: 20's 2074 
Celanese Corp. Am. 27 27% 
Cerro de Pasco .... 38'2 39', 
Chesapeake & Ohio 65% 66"4 
Chrysler Corp. ..... 67's 686 
Cities Service ..... - 4472 47% 
Seca-Cole ..cscs ecse 19045 150'2 
Cdéigate Palmolive .. 41 405s 
Cwealth Edison .... 56's 5744 
Consolidated Edison 58', 53'2 
Continental Oil .... 54%% 55 
Corn Products Ref. 55%4 563% 
West Africa, Spain, Spanish Mor- 
recco, Britain, Sweden,’ W. Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Italy, Ugarida, Soviet Rus- 
sia. 
CAT D800 Fri. 2300 2300 
Seoul 

Arrivals 
1625 CAT Seoul 
1105 JAL San Francisco-Honolulu- 
Wake 


1228 NWA Seattle 
0720 PAA San Francisco-Honolulu- 
Wake 

1650 NWA Taipei-Manila 
1555 CPAL Hongkong 


ial 


Morocco, French West Africa, West | 2130 PAA London-Brussels- 


Germany, Holland. . 
NWA 1900 1430 
Seattie-New York, U.S.A 
CP 1000 


1320 


1950 1835 
India, Nepal, East Pakistan, Hong- 
kong, Bangkok, Calcutta. 

Air France 1300 Sun. 0540 Sun. 2300 


-_ - - 7 


AKA 


KOBE 


eae 


Frankfurt-Istanbul-Beirut-Kara- 
chi-Rangoon-Bangkok-Hongkong 

2215 BOAC Rome-Beirut-Tehran- 
Karachi-Calcutta-Rangoon- 
Hongkong 

1840 JAL Hongkong 

1125 KLM Biak 

1805 AH Bombay -Calcutta- Bang- 
kok-Hongkong 

1740 SAS Copenhagen-Dusseldort- 
Zurich-Rome-Cairo-Karachi- 
Calcutta-Bangkok-Manila 

0730 PAA San Francisco-Honolulu 


Commodities 


FOREIGN 
By Kyodo News Service 
(Closing Prices) 
NEW YORK COTTON 
(Cents per Ib.) 


Dec. 29 Dec. 30 
Spot .eccoses N 33.15 N 33.15 
March ....<6 33.13 B 33.09 
May *e@eee *“* = aha B 33.27 
a  “neseess 33.10 33.17 


NEW ORL Date COTTON 
(Cents per Ib.) 
Dec. 29 


Dec. 30 
Spot ccccccee 31.18 31.15 
March ....-. B 33.14 B 33.11 
May §.esesees B 3331 B 33.29 
waa *‘adedeens B 33.13 33.20-21 
NEW YORK SUGAR 
(Cents per 1b.) 
Dec. Dec. 30 
mee «coos. OS 3.05 
Gn i dedes 3. 3.12 
CHICAGO WHEAT 
(Cents per bushel) - @ 
Dec. 29 
Spot eeeneenre 20244 ° 
March ..csoe 200% 204 
May PTTTTTT 2015, 20144 
ar eséadeds 183 183'% 
LONDON RUBBER 
(Pence! per ib.) , 
Dec. 29 Det.30 | 
Feb. eerereae B 32%, B 33', 
April-June B 31% B3l',4 
SINGAPORE RUBBER 
(Straits cents per Ib.) 
ec. 29 Dec. 30 
Jan.RSSNo.i1 B113173 B1l2% 
Jan.RSS No.3 Bilil2', B112% 


SINGAPORE TIN 


‘vance 
|forecasts of higher 1960 


1 Bem GO cc cccsc «ss 63% 64'% 
Crown Zellerbach ++ 53% 53% 
~urtiss-Wright ..... 31 31 
Dis. Corp. Seagrams 33 32% 
Douglas Aircraft ... 37% "B%% 
Dow Chemical ...... 97% 987s 
fF, eee «++ 264) 264 
Eastern Air Lines .. 33 3376 
Eastman Kodak .... 106% 107% 
Food Mach. & Chem. 49'») 49'% 
Ford Motor Co. .... 80% 90 Ly 
General Dynamics .. 46 47% 
General Electric ... 96 98'% 
zeneral Mills ...... 30% Ws 
General Motors .... -54% 54te 
General Tel. ....... 83'2 8415 
Georgia Pacific Corp. 47 49 
Sr GUN -éensccvsed — 19%%4 
Gillette Co. ...... 6614 65°% 
Goodrich, B.F. Co. 85% \e 
Goodyear Tire ..... 46'4* 46 
Grace W.R. & Co. .. 43% 44'% 
Gn. SEER ctocetee cose BB% 3634 
Ingersoll Rand ..... 82 6174 
ME atebdeaguns oseee. Oe 439" 
Int'l Harvester ..... 48% 48% 
Int'l Nickel ....,.... 110% 100% 
Int'l Paper ocoesee 1S 135 
Int'l Telephone .... 38% 3812 
Jones & Laughlin .. 84% 844 
Kaiser Aluminum .. 52% 52 
Kennecott Copper... 94% 96,4 
Libby Owens ....... 69 , 69s 
Liggett & Myers “+e 88 8978 
Lockheed ...csoseses S1% 3214 
Mew's Inc. ..... oo ae 3l%s 
Lone Star Cement .. 29 . 29% 
Lorillard, P. Co. Bos 37 37% 
Marshall Field esse 50% 495% 
Martin Co. ..... esse 42% 4348 
May Dept. Store ... 48%, 485% 
Merck & Co. ......8 80% 79% 
Minn. ‘Honeywé." ... 137%, 137% 
Monsanto Chemical. 54% 551% 
Montgomery Ward ., 624 531% 
Votorola csscsscce 172% 168 
National Biscuit ..., 55% 56 
Nat'l Cash Reg. .... 6734 651% 
Nat'l Dairy Prod ... 48% 473% 
Nat'l Distillers ...... 33% 3436 
Nat'l Gypsum ere ee ee 58's 5815 
Nat'l Lead ...... +» 106% 1073% 
New York Central . 2835 285% 
North Pacific Ry. .. 46% 474 
NWA +e eee eee eeee 30 30% 
PRD OD |. ..ccccccce S7%. “BW 
Jilin Mathieso -;..... §3% 53% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 65 6434 
Pacific Lighting .... 49% 497s 
Den. \ nd éemnedoe coce 223% 
Paramount Pic ..... 45% 45'%4 
Penn. Railroad ..... 15% 155% 
Pepsi-Cola —eoTTT a. 3B34 
Pfizer, Charles .... 33% 335% 
Phelps Dodge oot oe 55%, 5534 
Philip Morris ..... - 62% 62'% 
Phillips Petroleum . 46% 467% 
Pere GE ccvecte oooe OR 373% 
Quaker Oats ....... 45 45'o 
RCA pececcéboteseoe 69 
Raytheon ....... ever S1% 51% 
Republic Steel ..... 74'% 74% 
Reynolds Metals .... 69% 70° 5 
Reynolds Tob B. ... 58% 59'2 
Royal Dutch Pet. ... 44% 44%. 
St. Regis Paper .... 54% 5374 
Sears Roebuck ..... - 49% 50 
Shell Oil ...... cocce . 85 
Shell Transport .. 21% 22 
Sincllair Oil ..:.. soo an 531% 
Socony Mobill Ojl .. 401% 4l', 
3A; Gold-& Plat... 6% 6%e 
S. Calif. Edison .... 60% 60" 
Southern Co. ....... 39%, 33'2 
Southern Pacific ... 22% 2276 
Sperry Rand ........ 25% 26 
Standard Brands .... 36‘, 3678 
Standard Oi) Calif... 48% 5036 
Stand. Of] Ind. .... 43% 44%2 
Stand. Oil NJ. ..005 48% 4934 
3tand. Oil Ohio i... 52% 55%4 
Stud. Packard ....... 22% 2235 
Seams. GO. .<crcs sone 14% 85'4 
Thompson Ramow .. 557% 57's 
Tide Water Oj} .... 24 24'4 
20th Century-Fox .. 35 34'2 
,, Swe cee a § 18% 
Union Carbide ..... 146% 146 
Union Oil Calif. ...6 42% 43'> 
Union Pacific’ ....... 30's 3038 
United Aircraft Corp. 239% 40'«4 
United Fruit ..... we 273% 
U.S. Industries ...... 10% 1044 
ee eee ee 27's 277% 
Ge, BRP sccciece. OS 6274 
U.S. Smel* & Ref. ..- 28% 28' 4 
oF eS a ce Ge 98'» 
Warner Bros. ........ 42*, 42%, 
Western Union Tel. 50 P'e 
Westinghouse Elec. . 108'% 108*5 
Woolworth F. W. Co. 65 66 45 
Youngstown Sheet .. oe 182*% 
Zenith Radio 112%% 


Total Stock Sales” + esnaee 3,680,009 
. BANK STOCKS © , 

Bank of America. 49', Bid 52 
Ask; Chase Manhattan 685, Bid 71', 


Ask; <irst Nat Boston 95 Bid 98%, 
Ask; First Nat City 901, Bid 93% 
Ask: Guaranty 115%% Bid 118", 
Ask. 
LONDON STOCKS 

LONDON (AP)—Prices advanced 
on a broad front during early 
trading on the London stock ex- 


change Wednesday. But an after- 
noon reaction on: profit-taking sent 
many prices below the best by the 
end of the session. 5 

Gains still predominated,in most 
sections for the day 

Government bonds advanced on 
persistent buying and closed very 
firm. 

Oi} shares continued their ad- 

stimulatec by American 
earnings. 
Gold shares closed very firm. Dia- 
mionds showed advances but cop- 
pers ~-ere quiet. j 

The Financial Times index was 
338.7 up 0.1. 


U.S. Market Holiday 


NEW YORK ({(AP)—US. stock 
znd commodity markets will be 
| closed Friday, New Year's Day. 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 
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Wool Futures 


closed Wednesday 3 to 1.1 cents, 


a 


3-656) 8. 


higher: March 126.7-126.8, May 
128.6 bid. Spot 122.5. . 

Wool tons futures closed un-. 
changed to 

March 
i: 159.0, 


(Straits dollars per picul) | 
Dec. 29 Dec. 30 | 
3854 


Foreign markets do: not observe 
the holiday. 


Exchange Rates 


NEW YORK (AP)—Wednesday's 
closing foreign exchange rates 
(Great. Britain in dollars, others 


an cents and decimals of a cent): 


Wed. Prev. Day 


Europe: 
Great Britain 
(pound) 2.7995 2.7981 
Great Britain ‘ 
90 day futures 2.8038 2.8030 
Holland (guilder) 26.5250 26.5275 
Switzerland (franc) , 
(free) 23.15 23.17" 
BALTIC EXCHANGE - 
LONDON (UPI)-—Little acivity 


‘| was noted on the Baltic Exchafige 


Wednesday, and Far Eastern mag- 
kets were subdued. 

Japanese grain~ charterers took 
the Ionian Islander for 14,000 toms 
of wheat from British Columbia to 
Japan in February position at $6.30 
on the usual terms. 

Other Japanese charterers t 
two liberties for scrap from C 
fornia. to.Japan and agreed lunip 
sum §$ 75,000 f.io. for both vessels, - 
which will be loading in January. 

The Baltic Exchange chartering 
committee secured three ships for 
wheat from the northern range &® 


NEW YORK (AP)—Wool futures | West Coast of India at their rate 
lof 70/-, 


a decrease of five shillings 
from the last paid, and something 
of a surprise for the market. Other 
owners have now back-pedalled 


9 of a cent higher; | on grain orders on the Atlantic in 
161.5 bid, May 1640 bid, | order to watch conditions way: the 


New Year period. 
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By TAKEHIKO ODA 


This year is likely to see a 
rush of synthetic fibers of both 
existing and new kinds. Among 
the newcomers wili be polypro- 
pylene which it is claimed has 
the combined advantages of cot- 
ton and wool and to be availa- 
ble at quite low prices. Origin- 
ating in Italy, the néeW fiber has 
long been eyed by spinning and 
Other textile companies here. 
Furlon, manufactured in the 
United States from natural gas 
and ammonia, is also due to be 
taken up by a certain major 
spinning company in Kansai. 
‘This fiber is said to provide the 
taste of the minks and the soft- 
ness of cashmere. 


New Radio Plant 


A new radio plant of the 
Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Co. will go into service this 
month, aiming at a goal of 
250,000 radios monthly. 

The ¥500 million plant has 
been designed so as to facilitate 
the production of every con- 
ceivable type of radio. Strict 
controls on planning. .experi- 


_ments and qualities are empha- 


sized in the new plant. The 
three-story, ferroconcrete build- 
ing has a total floor space of 
21,000 square meters. 


The new plant is expected to 
turn out some 130,000 radios (in- 
cluding i-Fi) monthly. The 
company as a whole would be 
able to reach the monthly 250.- 
000 level when the production 
at the old plant was taken into 
account, a spokesman for the 
company said. 


Floating Fair 


The Japan Industrial Floating 
Fair Commission will send a 
floating fair vessel to Australia. 
New Zealand and Southeast 
Asian countries. for three 
months starting next November. 


The commission, formed by 
75 organizations including the 
Japanese Export Trade Promo- 
tion Agency and the Japan 
Machinery Export Association, |. 
is headed by Kano Hironaka. 
The commission will charter the 
10,200-ton Aki Maru of the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


The vessel will house some 
3200 booths, each 1.82 square 
meters in size. _ Its departure 
has been temporarily fixed on 
Nov. 4. And it is scheduled to 


visit nine countries, holding an 
industriat 


fair-at-i3. port cities 
before returning here at the end 
It will visit 
New Zealand, Australia, Mala- 
ya, Singapore, Thailand, Viet- 
nam, the Philippines, Hongkong 
and Taiwan. 


Besides the introduction of 
Japanese products, consulta- 
tlons on procedure to lure tour- 
ists to Japan are included in 
the project. 

Some representatives of the 
commission will leave here 
visits abroad for preparatory 
talks. 


Visits Abroad 


About’ 11 persons left Osaka 
daiiy during last year for a for- 
eign tour, it was disclosed re- 
cently by the Foreign Affairs 
Section of the Osaka Prefectur- 


Cambodge Arrives 
In Kobe Tomorrow | 


The 1960 tourist season in 
Japan will open with the call of 
the Cambodge (15,000 tons), 
Compagnie des Messageries 
Maritimes, and President Cleve- 
land (19,000 tons), American 
President Lines, both of which 
will carry many foreign tour- 
ists who will tour in Japan in 
winter. 

The Cambodge is due to at- 
rive in. Kobe: tomorrow with 
some 250 passengers abroad. 

Twenty of the passengers 
will join a Japan Travel Bureau 
overland tour, visiting Kobe, 
Kyoto, Nara, Hakone, Kama- 
kura, Tokyo and Nikko for 
eight days. They will leave 
Yokohama on Jan. 9 aboard the 


same ship for Hongkong. 


Following the Cambodge’s 
visit, ahother group of about 400 
tourists will arrive in Kobe on 
Jan. 7 aboard the President 
Cleveland on the first visit to 


a Japanese port in 1960. Among) 


the above 400 tourists, 50 travel- 
ers aboard will alsu enjoy a 
three-day overland tour arrang- 
ed by the Japan Travel Bureau. 

They will leave Yokohama on 
the same ship for Honolulu on 
Jan. 9, 


| 


} jects, as they frequently do. 


al Office. 


The section issued 4,071 pass 


ports last year, an increase of 
roughly 1,000 over the previous 
year. It was a record figure 
since the Japanese peace treaty 


was signed at San Francisco in | 


1951. 


were obtained by importers and 
exporters. Salvagers, entertain- 
ers and those engaged in various 
forms of services abroad came 


: 7 
Kansai Trade Topics 


' 
} 
' 
; 


As many as 2,829 passports | @ 


second. They accounted for 419 || ase 


passports. Other figures were 
225 for international confer- 
ences. etc., 180 for dependents 
of families in foreign countries 
119 for assignments to overseas 
offices. 


While the places visited cov- 
ered almost every corner of the 


world, America had first place. 
America Was visited by 1,358 
persons, being followed by 


Hongkong, ‘Fhailand, France, 
England, Singapore, Italy and 
Switzerland. 

The countries in the Commu- 
nist bloc, including the USSR, 
Communist China, and Yugo- 
slavia, were visitetl by a hand- 
ful of Osaka people for busi- 
ness and international confer- 
ences. 


district of Western Australia. 


where economical road-building is an urgent problem, 
picture shows sheep transport an a road in the Carnarvon 


satisfactorily on the stabilized earth roads. 


AP Radiophoto 

Low-cost, permanent roads made from soil and sand have 
transformed the transport picture in sparsely-settled areas of 
Western Australia. The techniques used in building these 
roads, at a fraction of the cost of orthodox metalled roads, 
have excited interest in other countries, particularily those 
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EMI PLOYM ENT 


HOUSING 


Situation Wanted 


For Rent 


PART TIME Clerk-Typist, female, 
fair knowledge of spoken English, 
many years experience. Box 268, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


One of ‘the biggest surprises 
in a surprising year of export 
expansion has been the develop- 
ment in 1959 of a modest but 


New Products | 


——« By ED MORSE ———' | 


NEW YORK (AP)—A boo 
for .those. in hospitals, a hot 
water bottle which it’s claimed 
can't burn a tient and never | 
requires refilling, is now avail. | 
able. 

Among new products ints 
week, the bottles are pert of a 
system supplied by ngtional | 
cylinder gas division of emet- 
ron Corp., Chicago. The perma: | 
nently sealed bottles are kept | 
in a bathtublike water heat ing | 
unit controlled to remain at 
given temperature. The farmi- | 
liar screw cap, which sometimes | 
causes discomfort, is gone. | 

Nurses and attendants «save 
hours of time previously spent | 
refilling hot water bottles. 


The use of deodorizing units | 
for sick rooms, especially for 
cancer. patients, is not new but 
De Mart Associates, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Ohio, announces a port- 
able unit with certain features | 
which it is claimed put this in| 
a class by itself. It is a light- 
weight unit that can be operated | 
immediately by anyone, the firm } 
says. 


A new measuring cup said to. 
ccmbine the advantages of be-| 
ing shatterproof and non-dent- 
ing is now offered by Plastray 
Corp., Walled Lake, Mich. Made 
of grey ployethyvlene, the cup 
can be washed in an automatic 
dishwasher because the material 
resists temperatures far above | 
boiling water, the firm says. | 


A lot more light for backing 
up your car is provided in a 
sealed beam lamp developed by | 
Westinghouse Electric. The 
lamps are similar in design to. 
auto headlights but mych small- 
er. They employ an internal 
aluminized reflector which will 
never tarnish, the company 
says. 


A portable “mot “moon pack” to 


provide ‘breathable air for a; 


man disembarking from a space, 
ship on the moon or on a space 
platform has been designed by | 
the Garrett Corporation's aire- | 
search manufacturing division, | 

Los Angeles, Calif. The firm 
say: the pack weighs 50 pounds 
—on earth, that is—weightless | 
in space—has a newly developed | 
closed-circuit oxygen system | 
and allows the space traveler | 
to set temperature, humidity 
and vertilation conditions to his | 


liking. 


A 2%- -horsepower “snow-boy” | 
that clears a 15-inch swathe 
through the heaviest snows has'| 
been introduced for 1960 by) 
Lawn-boy of Lamar, Mo., a div: | 
sion of Outboard Marine Corp. | 
The discharge chute is remote-| 
ly controlled from the handle, 
allowing the operator to aim | 
the discharging snow wherever | 
he pleases, 


The touching-up' of lamps,| 
clocks, toys and other things is) 
a great hobby with some folks 
so the Star Bronze Co. of Al-| 
liance, Ohio, has introduced a | 
complete new line of fast-dry- | 
ing, non-toxic enamel finishes | 
suitable for a wide variety of 
decorating purposes. The “Plea- | 
suretone” line is non-toxic so. 
that parents can feel safe if the | 
small fry chew .on painted -ob- 


} 


interesting business In filament 
rayon yarn with the United 
States. 

In recent years sample-scale 
quantities of yarn have been 
shipped to the U.S., but the 


| more important, though erratic, 


business has been in rayon 
staple fiber. (There is also a 
| growing business in spun rayon 
fabrics, and to a lesser extent 
in filament rayon cloths; but 
these are outside the scope of 
this discussion.) 

The import duty on staple is 
lower than on filament, so that 
the U.S. has from time to time 
_imported modest to considerable 
| quantities from Japan and Eu- 
| rope, as domestic requirements 
and relative price scales made 


possible. 
Price Factor 
Rising prices in the U.S. and 
lower prices in Japan have 
made it possible to land Japa- 


| nese yarn in the U.S. market 


at a reported 10 cents per 


| pound below U.S. prices, despite 


the duty. : 
| American consuming mills 
/say that the y delivery | 


time for Japanese yarn and the 
Mecessity to keep a.large in- 
ventory for continuity of pro- 
' duction will aH but erase the 
price advantage. 

Yarn uniformity is an import- 
ant factor in the uniformity of 
¢yed goods. A mill cannot mix 
yarns from different producers 
successfully, and to maintain a 


continuous supply of fabrics for 
‘customers’ reorders, in the same 


shades, the mill must use the 
same yarn. 

This means that Japanese 
yarn cannot just be used for 


hit-or-miss fill-iny purposes. The | 


business has to be substantial 


for one consumer or none at all. |. 


‘Arabs Blacklist 


Prospective purchasers In the 


U.S. say that the availability of 


100 and 150-denier yarns from 
Japan, while these sizes are rela- 


tively small in U.S. production, 


is a more important factor than 
to price, reports Harry Jefferis in 
Daily News Record. In Japan, 
it is reported that U.S. mills also 
want 75-denier yarn, 

American. rayon. producers 
have shifted an important seg- 
ment of production away from 
textile sizes of yarn, into tire 
yarn and heavier yarns for 
drapery and upholstery fabrics. 
They find the heavier deniers, 
used for these special purposes, 
more profitable to make than 
the finer sizes for clothing 
fabrics. 

Weavers Short of Yarn 

Some weavers who manufac- 
ture cloths of 100 and 150-denier 
Yarn say that they have been 
unable to fill cloth orders be- 
'easuse of yarn shortages. This 
supply. situation could change 
‘rapidly in the U.S. industry— 
either, tighter or looser. The 
weavers say they are buying 
Japanese yarn from necessity 
rather than from choice. 

They and their Japanese sup- 


; 


Head Office: Edobaoshi, 


perienced craftsmanship. 
Japan more enjoyable 
family. Contact ‘us 
owning a Homat Home, 


Homat 
rFomes 


A Homat Home—The ideal combination of 
quality material custom vy ey and ex- 


for you and your 
today for details on 
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Homat Homes, Ltd.—Room 423, Sumitomo Bldg —Tel: 28-4083, 5083. 


Modest U.S. Market Found 
For Filament Rayon Yarn 


By SHELDON WESSON 


_ mills to allow it to fill the Amer- 


The Mitsubishi Warehouse Co., Ltd. 


President: Tomojuro Hamakawa 


Nihonbashi, 
Branches: Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, 


pliers say that the Japanese 
yarn is filling an important 
niche in the U.S. textile indus-| 
try, filling a need which could 
not otherwise be met except 
through imports. This of 
course, American producers 
deny. - 


In Osaka it is reported that 


the big yarn producers have | ‘ture. 


000 | Pay if 
400, | Times, Tokyo, 


booked orders for about 
to 500,000 pounds a month for) 
shipment through the middle of} 
1960—a total of perhaps four, 
to five million pounds at this) 


ee Help Wanted 


FOREIGN BANK REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OFFICE requires young high- 
ly competent typist-secretary g 
knowldege of writing English cor- 
respondence independently. Apply 
with personal history, picture and 
state salary required. ~ Box 267, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


TRANSISTOR circuit design engi- 
neer now employed to work part 
time at home on receiver designs. 
Address Box 540, Japan Times, 
Tokyo with statement of exper- 
ence. : 


TRANSLATOR — Japanese-to-Eng- 
lish. Technical electronics litera- 
Work at home. Excellent 
qualified. Box 5841, Japan 


COOKMAID experienced age about 
30 years English speaking. Phone 
38-2317. 


writing. Whether the rumored WANTED Efficient Female Secre- 


figures be exaggerated or min-| 


tary Steno/Typist 
Foreign Company. 


For A Large 
Good Salary 


imized, they are still a drop in| por Qualified People. Apply With 


the bucket compared with the/| Full 


huge American production. 
The prospective business is 
important erflough that repré- 
sentations have reportedly been 
made to MITI on behalf of one 
major producer here to relax 
the industrywide production 
curtailment for that company’s 


ican orders. 
There are in the U.S. the usual 
restless rumblings from the do-| 
mestic industry,. and talk of 
alerting Washington to this! 
new threat from Japan. So far) 


‘nothing has been done In far 


| direction, but it may be as-| 


sumed that they are watching) 
carefully. ' 

They are. doubtless thinking | 
not of the small present imports, | 
but. of the possibility of open-| 
ing the door to a flood from the 
big Japanese industry. And) 
they are’ thinking of that 10-| 
cent (12 to 15 per cent) price 
differential on Japanese yarn, 
and its effects on U.S. consum- 
ers’ sentiment. 

The writer is Japan correspond- 
ent for Daily News Record (one | 
of the Fairchild Publications, 
New York), leading American 
yey newspaper in the textile 


> . 
Norwegian Ship 

DAMASCUS (UPI) —The 
“Boycott Israel” central office 
Thursday blacklisted the Nor- 
wegian ship Bergerac for “vio- 
lating boycott regulations.” 

The central office is the organ- 
ization which gives Arab League 
rulings on shipping suspected of 
trading with Israel. 

The 3,607-ton Bergerac is 
owned by Den Norske Middel- 
havslinje A/S and managed by 
Fred Olsen and Co, The port of 
registry is Oslo. 


New Venetian Port 
For Tankers Planned 


VENICE, Italy (UPI)—Vene- 
tian interests Wednesday set 
up a partnership for construc- 
tion of a new tanker port. 

The plan calls for a new land- 
ing place for oil tankers up to 
42,000 tons in nearby Malamoc- 
co, a coastal oil storage center 
on the isle of San Pietro and a 
pimeline linking it to the main- 
land, 


Tel: (27) 4451 
ka, Kobe, Moji 


Tok 


Particulars Box 
| Times, Tokyo. 


AUTOMOBILES 


544, Japan 


NAKAJIMA’S oldest established 
realtor wishes you A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR. Office will be re-opened 
on 4th January. 


GOTO APARTMENT—Central heat- 
ing. unfurnished, bath, hot run- 
ning water, TV antenna. private 
telephone, parking area. Roppongi 
Crossing 48-8505/9. 


‘Wanted te Rent 


AMERICAN family immediately 
needs 2 bedroom 1 living 1 large 
diningroom hquse unfurnished 
within bus distance to St. Mary 
International. Please write stat- 
ing particulars and price: Box 542, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


N.E.T. consultation. Dr. Furukawa 
Chiyoda Clinic, ist Basement of 
Nikkatsu Hotel, Hibiya, Tokyo 
Instruction Tel. 27-9872. 
THE YOKOHAMA Y.M.C.A. offers a 
Japanese Courses for its winter pana HULA BRAND 


femester yr 3 Jan. 12. Begin- 
ners, 7:30-9 p.m. esday & Thurs- 
day. Tel: Yokohama 68-9758. 


Medical 
KING’S CLINIC Theodor King 
— Physician & Surgeon, iabora- 
X-Ray Yazaki Bidg. 


Azabu, Tokyo 48-7587 
17 :00-18 :00. 


POTATO CHIPS 


Mula Brend JAPAN'S FASTEST SELLING 
POTATO CHIP 


DAILY FRESH 


oe Mlewe 
10 00-13 00 


Sight-Seeing Tours 


TOKYO Sight-seeing — 

enjoyment. iAinimum 

Pigeon Bus DeLuxe Siotepcaneminan 

| carefully planned routes ( 

| Afternoon, Night, One-day tours) 

| English-speaking hostess. Tel: 
23-0566 /8. 


Y our search is over! 


“ro 


— 
—— 


AMERICAN couple needs 1 bed- 
room furnished apartment with 
central heating, bath, telephone 
extension, western btyle. ¥15,000-— 
¥20,000. Prefer Washington Heights | 
area. 
kyo. 


For Sale 


1958 TRIUMPH TR-3 white sports 
car, with radio, heater, overdrive 
plus many other extras. 9,500 miles. 
Available Feb. 1960. $2,700. Write 


| Box 265, Japan Times, Tokyo 


bend 


Wathy Hew Year 


Authorized OLDSMOBILE - 
OPEL distributor 


TOHO MOTORS CO., INC. 
20, Akasake-Tamelke Minato-ku 
Tokyo. Tel. 48-8111 


OPEN trom JANUARY 4th 


ee 


— 


- A CO A CT 
——_—————— 


M MISCELLAN EOUS 
Bes For Sale 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in Japan 
Special Sizes Made to Order. Orien- 
tal Bed Co., No. 31, 2-chome, Shiro- 
gane-Daimachi, Shiba. Tokyo Te! 
44-0322, 7923/4 (C-Ave. front of 
Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). 


LEAVING JAPAN. General house- 
held furnishing, including Ameri- 
can appliances RCA TV, Philco re- 
frigerator and stove. Call 406-2329, 
8 a.m. to l p.m. 


DOBERMAN } Pinscher Puppies with 
papers. $50. Call: Mr. Curtis, 
Office: North Pier 423/376, Home: 
Yokohama 64-0928. 


SKI BOOTS new, USA (Bass), 2 
pairs sizes 9%4B, 10B. Sale to frst 
callers. 37-9556. 


FRIGIDAIRE 13 cu a Chinese 
and Persian carpets, cunt 
Mexican and Indian 


inlaid mother-of-pearl teakwood 
furniture. Tel: 48-6610. 


/ — 
1958 PLYMOUTH Plaza V8 four- 


door radio heater 1,600 miles best 
offer above $3,000. Phone 933-1482. 


‘53 CHEVROLET, radio, heater. 
only 53,000 miles, good condition, 
black four-door. Call Yokohama 
py, for details, ask for Hard- 
ey. 


1959 FORD Custom, four-door, ra- 
dio heater, standard shift, white 


Wanted to Buy 


Ot, HEATER, REFRIGERATOR, 


Deep Freezer, Air Conditioner, | 
Washer, etc. Best price and RE- 


PAIRING. Anytime quickly 
76-8146/7. 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 


REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 


blue “styletone; Buy for resale| Deep FREEZER. Ol Heater, aay 
anuary 1961; $2,600 ‘MPC. Yoko- : : , 
a By Tel. 33-0864, 33-3932. 


Wanted to Buy 


CRAVING: four-door sedan OLDS- 
MOBILE/BUICK 1957, wanted im- 
mediately. Dial now 59-5471 HIBIYA 
MOTORS, nearby Dai Ichi Hotel. 


A HAPPY New Year to all! If it's 
anything about car, please call 
‘ibiya Motors, 59-5471, Nearby Im- 
perial Hotel. 


‘| BUYING all cars in this country!! 


Any make, year, model, late model 
welcomed, cash payment. For gen- 
erous appraisal call us right away 
“TOKYO SALES” Ministry Ave. 
and 15th 34-0476, 7330, . 


Restaurant 


SUN-YA Chinese Restaurant Opens 
throughout the Holidays. Ave. “A” 
Between 10th, 12th St.. No. 1, 4- 
chome Tamura-cho, Shiba Minato- 
ku, Tokyo Tel: 43-1566, 2962, 4369. 


a 


Instruction 


GREGG SHORTHAND _Opel! Jan. 
20th (Morning time) &nd Jan. 26th 
(Evening time) for BEGINNERS. 


Easy to learn method. 8 months | 


finish. 3 lessons weekly. Please 
apply to SHIBUYA STENO-TYPIST 


SCHOOL, No, 9, Mitake-cho, Shi- 
buya or phone 40-6068. 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! !.- 


AAAAAAAAS 
7 


AABRAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAALAALAAAAA AAA 


Sun Ya RESTAURANT 


Tel: 43-1566, 2962, 


Open throughout 
the holidays 
4369 


Box 545, Japan Times, To- | 


Om HEATER, REFRIGERATOR; | 


* e i 


Pe 7 Al 


| ‘DAIKANYAMA - 
| Tokyu Apart : 
| Tel: (46! 5291- 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, Tth floor 
| Takashimaya Dept. Store, Nihon- 
vashi (Ginza Street) 10:00 a.m.—t 
p.m.°Call 27-9000 for appointment 
English spoken. Monday closed. 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC Hour: 
(3) am.—5 -p.m. Saturday: 9 am — 
(12 noon Room 1748, Marunouch 
| Building, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku 
Tokyo. Tel. 20-3792. 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 
Jujin-Hospital, near Shimbash: 
Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwe 
Bank). Tel: 57-2111/8. Hours: 9:0 
a.m.—5:30 p.m. ' 


DR. MATSUMOTO’S DENTAL 
CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto Ortho- 
| dontist ‘Tachikawa Hospital Otho- 
|dontic Specific Consultant: Before 
| Tokyo Army Hospital Dental 
| Adviser) Dr. Suzuki (Oral Surgery) 
Dr. Hayata (Operative) Dr. Keishi 
Matsumoto (Prothetic). Hours 9:00 


General — 


PIANO tuning & repair of any kind 
accepted, bought & sold piano tuner 
S. KUME, 4733 Oi Kanoezukacho, 
Shinagawa- ku, 771-1985. 


| 


Main Tokyo Restaurant 
Ginza 6-chome Behind 
Matsuzakaya Dept. Store 
Tel: (57) 9271/5 
Japanese Folk Dancing, ete. 
Omori: On. the Bay—i-chome 
Omori (Omori-Shinchi) ‘ 
Ota-ku. Tel: (76) 6766/8 
Yokohama Branch: Basha 
Michi Near Takarazuka 
Theater. Tel. (8) 6054 


—18:00 Tel. 92-0534, 83-7448. 
——_ 1. Picturesque Scenery 
A. NATIONAL PARK 2. Excellent Ace 
—— > Enjoy delicious sea nee 
at | Moderate Prices 


GAMAGORI HOTEL 


GAMAGOR! AICHI-KEN TEL: 2145/6 


—_——- —— — ——— 


Mithe test Gait oat tere 
The most Quiet and Modern . 
Hotels in Tokyo | 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 


British Embassy, 
Tel: 30-1151—9 


SANBANCHO roTet 


Neer The British Embessy, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 
Tel: 30-3331—8 


VIZILLLLLLLLLLLLELLLLL LLL th, 
Branch Offices & Agents Adto Accept Classified ada | 


BRANCH OFFICES of THE JAPAN TIMES: 
“ YOKOHAMA OFFICE: (Kaiyo Kaikan Bldg.) Tel: 2-8488 
OSAKA 3 (Yodoyabashi Bidg.) Tel: (26) 3591/2 
~ DOWNTOWN TOKYO: | 
Nikkatsu Int'l Bidg. Hibiya. Ist Floor Magazine Stand Tel: 27-2969 
Washington Heights Area, Yoyogi St., Fujitorii Brass Shop. 
Tel: 40-2777, 40-5777. 
TACHIBKAWA & YOKOTA: 
_ Green House Silver Shop, Tachikawa Tel: Showa @é 
ASAKA GREEN PARK: : 
Green House Silver Shop, Sekimae, Musashino Tel: 022-8074 


JOHNSON AIR BASE: * 
Yamato Gift Shop, Main Entrance Johnson Air Base 
426 


wae 


. YOKOSUKA: 
Shiodome Delivery Agency, Yokosuka 
FUSSA: 
Mochizuki Se Rte > Fussa *Tel: iii 133 


| Yoshida Delivery Aguen. Tel: Machida 143 . 
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Thoughts on New Year’s Day 


Today is not only the first day of a new year but it Is 
‘also the beginning of a new decade—that of the 1960s. So 
we take a look at the future with a more thah ordinary 
sense of the passing of another portion of the unending 
stream of human history and a deeper desire to speculate 
on what is—perhaps mercifully—hidden from our ken. 

Although our time divisions are purely arbitrary from 
the point of view of conscious experience of duration—the 
occurrence of events in sequence, one after another—the 


separation of this experience into days 
and years, plays a major role in all our thinking. 


and weeks, months 
Life 


would be hardly thinkable without it. 


Possibly there are occasions when we are apt to permit 
this separation of time into definite periods to color our 
current ideas too deeply. Nevertheless, the beginning of a 
new year is a convenient opportunity for taking stock of 
ourselves and our surroundings, and even for trying “to 
formulate a new order of things for the future, so far as 


this may appear possible. 


Consequently, we find ourselves making all sorts of 


good resolutions—resolutions, 


alas, often made to be speedi- 


ly. broken and brought to naught until we are forced to 
admit with a well-known satirist— 4 
- “Great actions dre not always true sons 

Of great and mighty resolutions.” 


But let us pause a moment here. 


If there were any 


resolution that the spirit of this age urges us to accept with" 
cheérful determination, surely it is a decision to accept 
the new ways that are now coming upon the world as not 
only inevitable but mostly desirable. 

It was a Tarseeing Victorian poet, Tennyson, who 


wrote— 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfills himself in many ways 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
That was written a century ago, but it is clearly ap- 


plicable to the events of today. 


For now we are called 


upon to live in a new set of circumstances, different from 
those to which most of us were accustomed in our early 


youth. 


Perhaps we have difficulty in swallowing a feeling 
-of nostalgia at times while at others we question doubtfully 
where we'are really going. But social and political changes 


that the times demand must 


be accepted with a cheerful 


resolution to make the best of the new order of things. We 
are not asked, of course, to give up our judgment but rather 
not to let prejudice stand in the way of progress, 


The tremendous scientific and technological advances of 
the present age have brought a host of new appliances 
able to make our lot in life physically easier, but it is an 
unfortunate concomitant of the benefits thus acquired that 
so many people are still dissatisfied and do not seem able 
to get the best out of life. This is something we must all 
try to remedy. With the prospect of shorter hours of work 
for all in the near future, it behooves us to cultivate the 
means for the wise enjoyment of leisure. 

It is comforting to believe that each year that now 


passes brings the majority of 


mankind into a p ve- 


ly better life. Such a.belief seems well founded, although 
there are still some serious blots on our civilization—the 
fear of a fresh outbreak of war, the prevalence of crimes of 
violence, the frequent resort to suicide and the increase in 


juvenile delinquency. 


There is some hope today that the year we are just 
entering upon will see an easing, if not total obliteration, 
of the war threat through peaceful agreement on. out- 
standing international issues and real progress toward re- 


duction of armaments. The 


old adage, “if you wish for 


_ peace, prepare for war,” has not yet lost its force, but we 
look forward to the time when peace will be possible with- 


out the need for armaments 
defending it. 


for the supposed purpose of 


Clearly, a peace which rests on no stronger 


basis than a fear of the defensive weapons that are readied 
for use against an aggressor is hardly a real peace. Yet this 
is the situation today, With much of the world a veritable 


armed camp. 


have cause for great joy. 


If this “eld order” can’ be materially chang- 
ed before the year 1960 is dut, 


the peoples of the world will 


It is with such thoughts as this in mind that we wel- 


come t 


s New Year’s Day, and, standing on the threshold 


of a neW spell of time, hope that fresh triumphs in human 
advancement may be attained before another such anni- 


versary becomes due. 


. ~ Press Comments Summarized 


The New Year 
It is felt that 1960 will be dif- 
ferent from the past years and 
be the first year of a decade of 
growth never experienced be- 
fore by the world. Ten years 


_ ago, Japan was suffering a food 


shortage and inflation, making 
the people lose hope in the fu- 
ture. At the present, however, 
both production and consump- 
tion have ‘surpassed _ prewar 
levels the extent that during the 
recent Tokyo meeting of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, this country was re- 
garded as a first rate country 
comparable to America and the 
jeading countries of Europe. The 
only anxiety today’ is felt over 
scientific and technological de- 
velopment. Hope is held that 
modern weapons developed as 
the result of this scientific pro- 
gress will not used as arms for 
mutual attack.—Sankei Shimbun 


A Bright New Year 
On the first day of the new 
year 1960 we cannot but feel 


that the brightest sunlight ever — 


seen during the past two or 
three years is now being shed 
upon our world, Three years 
ago today the world had to 
shudder at the Hungarian 
tragedy and harbor hopeless 
unrest about the Suez Canal 
dispute. At the outset of 1958, 
the East-West tension centering 
around Syria rocked the world 
as the world’s biggest crisis 
second only to the Korean out- 
burst. On New Year's Day 
1959 a dark shadow. was cast 
on the Berlin issue. Later, how- 
ever, words so far exchanged 
between East and West. to 
conjure up “devils of war,” 
however, gradually began to 
disappear with the visits by 
Soviet leaders to the United 
States. The. biggést task to be 
faced by the world this year 


efficiency system, 


is total disatmament espoused 
by the Soviet Union.—Asahi 
Shimban 


Hope for World Peace 


The paramount hope of the 
nation in the new year is world 
peace. jt was happy that the 
basic principle of peaceful co- 
existence. was established as 
world politics last year. But 
it is regrettable somewhat that 
this principle is yet to be gup- 
ported by disarmament. Butt 
this year will see the much- 
expected East-West summit 
conference open tb solve Vari- 
ous pending issues faced by the 
world, thus shedding brighter 
hope for the prospects of world 
peace. It is, however, truly 
lam@ntable that there are two 
opposing forces in Japan which 
are quarreling with each other 
all the time. Their quarrels in- 
clude those over the teachers’ 
the Matsu- 
kawa trial and the revision of 
the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. 
—Yomiuri Shimbun 


Misused State Funds 

The Audit Board's final te- 
counting of fiscal 1958 showed 
that .Government agencies 
misused ¥1,200 million ih ‘state 
funds during the year. Somie 


government and public workers 
misused ¥1,200 million in state 


money but also embezzled them, 
apparently regarding their al- 
located budget as a sort of per- 
sonal possession. They stage a 
mad scramble for allocations 
and subsidies, forgetting that 
the state funds come from the 
taxpayers, There is an actute 
need for enforcing a . more 
rigid control over financial ac- 
eounts, improving the admini- 
strative processing system, 
and severing the corrupt bonds 
Setween the government .of- 
ficials and contractors.—Chuba 
Nippon Shimbun (Nagoya) 


Se 6 
WASHINGTON — For nearly 


RS 


the whole field of Democratic 
Presidential aspirants 1960 
brings, with the resumed Con- 
gress, a year of peculiar risk 
and danger. 


Never before have so many 
senators been serious possibili- 
ties for the nomination. Four 
of the five main contendérs sit 
in the Senate — Senators John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, 


‘Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, 


Hubert. H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota and Stuart Symington of 
Missouri. 


Thus to a degree not seen in 


history what happens in Con- 


gress alone will largely shape 
the Presidential prospects of a 
whole party in a national elec- 
tion year. Of the big five as- 
pirants, only Adlai E. Steven- 
son will not be intimately con- 
nected with the record of this 
coming session. And even he 
will not altogether be apart 
from it. ‘ 


The Republicans will be far 
less affected. Their front run- 
ner for the Presidency, Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, 
cannot expect to stay wholly 
out of the line of fire. On the 
whole, however, he need not go 
on record except when and 
where he chooses. 


The poor:old Democratic sen- 
ators, however, must run a curil- 
ous trial by fire. “Happy New 
Year, indeed!” they might well 
be sourly muttering. 


They face a conspiracyymade 
not by men but by circum- 
stances — beginn'ng with the 
extraordinary haprenstance that 
their party’s wealth in Presi- 
dential availables is so centered 
in a single place, the Senate. 
It is so easy there to make ene- 
mies and alienate people by 


Risky Year for Democrats 


Congress Holds Key to Presidential A spirants 


having to, vote all the time on 
this or that issue, 


This must be a short session, 
since the national conventions 
of both parties are to 
in July. With this in mind, the 
Democratic leaders have already 
laid on am urgent program for 
the opening of the _ session. 
They intend to go to bat at once 
with bills of fairly liberal com- 
plexion — Federal aid to school 
construction,.an increase in the 
minimum wage, and so on. 

The basic purpose is this: to 
make an initial Congressional 
record of constructive action 
hefore facing the bitterly divi- 
sive issue of civil rights which 
is to be brought up In February. 

The bulk of Congressiohal 
Democrats, Southérn and North- 
ern alike will support school 
aia cod minimum wage ‘rises. 
So such early achievements 
must be relied upon to give at 
least a first impression of a uni- 
fied and effective party. 


But even granting all goes 
according to plan, civil rights 
from the first moment will un- 
ceasingly scowl over the near 
horizon. And once that contest 
is reached nothing can save the 


“I'm sorry, Madam, but this- 
morning they quarreled and 
now they're not speaking.” 


JOHN DEWEY'S CHALLENGE. 
TO EDUCATION, By Oscar Hand- 
lin, Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1959, 59 pp. $2.50. 


In this book, the second lec- 
ture of the John Dewey Lec- 
tureship Series, the author's 
aim is: to stimulate thought 
about the theoretical and prac- 
tical problems of education. 
Though prepared for the 1959 
meeting of the John Dewey So- 
ciety, it is by no means a spe 
cialists’ lecture. 


It is impossible here to tally 
up the times that “Deweyism” 
has been put on trial for the 
shortcomings of “progressive 
education,” and since John De- 
wey and his revolt are well- 
known in Japan, it isn't really 
necessary. “Progressive educa- 
tion” is a term generally mis- 
understood simply because few 
people, including educators, 
think of Dewey's ideas in their 
proper context. | 


To understand what Dewey 
revolted against requires insight 
into the shortcomings of the 
American school in the four de- 
cades between 1870 and 1917. 
It is this period which Dr. Hand- 
lin, a Pulitzer Prize winning 
historian who teaches at Har- 
vard University, treats of with 
such authority. 


It would be difficult indeed to 


understate the critical change,- 


both in the nation and its 
schools, between 1870 and 1917. 
Increase in population, the shift 
from rural to urban areas, and 
the extension of the duration 
of schooling, resulted in a chao- 
tic attempt to clarify the func- 
tions of the school. 


The nation had also changed. 
Railways bridged the continent. 
The factory replaced the farm as 
the source of national wealth. 
Interests ranged beyond the two 
oceans. It was, briefly stated, 
a period in which thought and 
action could not’ adjust. 

Thinking people realized that 
experience could “not be 
counted on to endow a man 
with the cultural equipment for 
life’s ‘ decisions. The school 
would have to do so. Dr. Hand- 
lin focuses on the high school, 
because in those years all other 
levels of teaching accommodated 
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themselves to the high school. 

When John Dewey came 
along, first at the University of 
Michigan, and later at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the function 
of the school was to diffuse the 
values of the officially defined 
culture. Dr. Handlin’s informa- 
tive and not altogether unamus- 
ing account how culture was 
officially defined, provides in- 
teresting insight to Ameri- 
can education before John De- 
wey. Students assimilated the 
culture through exposure . to 
science, history, politics, 
nomics, art, music, and litera- 
ture courses. Culture was de- 
tached from the lives of many 
Americans, much as it is .de- 
tached from the lives of Japa- 
nese students. 


John Dewey's acehievernent 
was to criticize the divorce be- 
tween experience and education 
in meaningful terms, The ab- 
stract, previously defined posi- 
tion of what ought ideally to be, 
irritated. Dewey, who, sought a 
concrete estimate of deficiencies 
that actually existed. He want- 
ed forfhal studies to be more 
closely related to the stucent’s 
own development as a whole 
person. 

Just what John Dewey want- 
ed may be seen in action at To- 
kyo’s Tamagawa Gakuen, The 
school has close contact with 
the home. and community; ex- 
ternal discipline is nonexistent 
because it isn’t needed; _Dr. 
Obara believes that discipline, 
natural development,- culture, 
social efficiency are moral traits 
—marks of a person who is a 
worthy member of the society 
which it the business of edu- 
cation to further; subject mat- 
ter f$ présented so that it has 
“a positive; value and a real 
significance in the pupil's own 
belief into action, that educa- 
tion should be a process of 
growth that antedates the pu- 
pil’s admission to the school and 
extends beyond his departure 
from it. 

Though there have been fail- 
ings, Dr. Handlin rightly con- 
cludes that they have been 
largely due to a disregard of 
Dewey's intentions, “here 
ne doubt but that schools have 
pro 


fited immensely from De- 
wey'’s influence—DOUGLAS 
HAMMOND , 
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Democrats from 

North-South fighting. 
Every senator will have to 

stand. up, over and over, to be 


wounding 


be counted. Johnson will be wun- 


der the heavies* pressure of all. 
As party leader he will be held. 
ultimately responsible, anyhow, 
for all that happens in the 
Senate. 

His middie position, however, 
cam hardly satisfy either the 


extremely pro or the extremely $3, 


anticiviltights. people. Hum- 
phrey, as an advanced civil 
rights man, will have -to cut 
publichy amd finally whatever 
last thin tie he may have with 
moderate opinion. 

Kennedy, who will particular- 
ly meed sorme Southern support 
at the convention, must make 
decisions of enormous difficulty. 
Symington will be, in a lesser 
way, in about the same position. 

Worse yet, there is labor. If 
the steel strike is resumed upon 
the expiration of Jan. 26 of the 
current armistice, Congress will 
certainly be called upon for 
new legislation. And any Dem- 
cratic bill really infuriating the 
labor, leaders will be a. very 
tricky business in an election 
vear 


True, neither party can really 
afford to offend all of big labor 
in 1960. But the Republicans 
cam far more nearly get, away 
with it, just as they have no 
real civil rights. problem 
because th> South is, at most, 
a secondary problem to them. 
(Copyright, 1960, by United Feature 

Syndicate, Inc.) 


Film Processing 
To the Editor: 


We have reac with interest 


- your article by the Peripatetic 


Photographer (1) under the 
title “Timely Hints on Taking 
Pictures in Orient Given,” page 
4 of your ic-ue of Dec. 29. % 


As Ansco’s agents in Japan, 
we have to ma’ e the following 
corrections: 


a) Shrirolab is not in the 
Fukoku Building but at 92, 1- 
chome, Nishi-Osaki, Shinagawa- 
ku. It is a very modern lab 
equipped with all the latest 
machinery and employs over 50 

ple. The facility in the Fu- 
koku Building is only for re 
ceipt and distribution of pro- 
cessing work. 


b) The processing credit for 
any Amsco still fim 35mm or 
120 fim bought enywhere in 
the world ith processing price 
included is honored by us. 


c) Regarding movie film, 
the authorization for processing 
in Japan has been granted by 
our principals about six months 
ago, and now Ansco movie film 
purchased anywhere in the 
world with processing price in- 
cluded ‘is processed in Japan 
free of charge, ; 


Ansco has recently put on the 
market a new type of 8mm film 
called “Moviechrome” which re- 
quires special équipmeft for 
processing and which we are 
not yet in-a position to handle. 
This is the only Amsco product 
whieh has to be returned to 
Binghamton for processing. 
SHRIRO TRADING CO, 8. A. 

a 


10 Years Ago 
—— Today 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
Jan. 1, 1 ‘ 

Prime Minister Shigeru’ Yo- 
shida in his New Year’s. Day 
message said that “we are now 
able to greet the “New Year 
picturing for ourselves .. a 
bright, heart-warming future. 
The Prime Minister based his 
optimisin on the fact that. “we 
hear frequent reports from 
abroad that the conclusion of a 
peace treaty is near at hand” 
and commented that this serves 
only to indicate that the Allied 
powers are viewing the prog- 


and hope. 


| 2 ene 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said Fri- 


day they will go to the Far’ } 


Rast. early in’ February and 
will receive Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s personal respect on 
Communist-threatened -Taiwan. 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, as 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs, is 
to head the top-level mission 
on what is amnounced as an 
inspection trip. 
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“According to what they 
charged for that ham sandwich, 
I've got a hog that’s worth 

o6or”" 
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New Year Flower 
Among potted plants. display- 


ed during the New Year season, |" 


the most prominent is fukuju-so, 
a kind of adonis. The golden 
yellow buds rising out of the 
soil is believed to invite hap- 
piness. 
The plant grows wild all over’ 
ees the country 
from Hokkaido 
to the southern 
tip of Kyuphu. 
ae There are many” 
wee Varieties; there 
= is one that has 
Se pinkish yellow 
S blossoms, which 
is found in the 
* Chichibu district 


Joya 
as the New Year flower since 
very early days. In a book pub- 
lished in the Empo Era (1673-' 
80) it is mentioned that fukuju- 
so placed on the tokonoma in 
New Year is noble. 
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Delicotesaan & Restawrant 


GaaayWew rena 


Open from 5th Day 
9:30 A.M.—7:00 P.M. 


Tel: (59) 5610 © 
in Front of the imperial Hotel Annex 


SUNAMOTO 


(VORY 
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SHOP | 
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4A Happy New Year 1960 
ME 5H CL Mire Guane Haar 


(ON NEW YEAR'S DAY) 5:00PM-10:30PM. 


ALL 
Tel. 56-1010, 6327 
Restaurant & Bar 2 3-CHOME GINZA NISH! 
men 


As it is the symbol of hap- 
piness and traditionally used as | 
a New Year decoration, it is alse | 


‘riven various other names such | 


as ganjitsu-so (New Year's Day | 
plant), choju-so (long life plant), 
or fukujin-so (blesséd man’s 
plant). ae : 

There is a famous Ainu legend 
about the. fukuj-so. Once 


named-Kunou. Her father pick- 
ed the god .of the earth mole 
as, her husband as he was brave 
and strong. But the godd 
refused to marry him. On the 
day set for their wedding she 
ran way. The father god went 
to search for her and found her 
hiding amid the tall grasses in 
the field. Catchirig her, he 
angrily scolded her and turned 
her into a plant for disobeying 
him. This plant was the fukuju- 
so, Which is still called kunou 
by the Ainus. 

This is quite similar to the 
Greek story of Adonis who was 
killed and from the spot where 
his blood dropped there blos- 
somed a plant. 

The fukuaju-so is beautiful, 
but the people particularly ad- 
mire the plantas its bright yel- 
low buds come out from - the 
earth in the coldest season of 
the year. Also probably because 
flowers are rare in winter, the 
fukuju-so must have eome to 
be highly regarded. 
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By JAMES KELLER 
Saving Lifé Costs Extra Fare 


NANA 

For saving the life of a 
stranger in a crowded train 
station, a London committer got 
no thanks and had to pay an 
extra fare. 

Seeing a distraught man wan- 
dering along the tracks of the 
station, a homeward-bound 
worker jumped to the rails and 
dragged the man to safety, just 
as a fast express was approach- 
ing. : 

Not only did the heroic com- 


making the rescve, but he had 
to pay an extra 10c for the 
rush-hour express. 

Although you may receive | 
only scant attention for your | 
efforts in behalf of your fel-| 
lowman, do not let that bother 
you.. God knows what you are 
doing, and that is the impor- 
tant thing from a long-range 


Show a particular interest in 
championing the divine worth 
of each individual because he 
is made in God's image. You 
will reap results for eternity 
f you do. And this will far 
outweigh the greatest reward 
that yeu might receive: from 
man. 

“This day thou shalt be with 
Me in paradise.” 

(Luke 23:43) 

Grant, O Lord, that I may 
see Your holy image in. every 
human being. 


in Nashville, Tenn. 
a choice of over 130 items—and 
all this for a ‘fixed price of 
under three dollars! A few af 
the more exotic dishes includ- 
ed oystérs in champagne, salami 
of prairie grouse, boned wild 
bear's head, buffale. tengues,: 
Tennessee opossum, saddle of 
Minnesota venison, broiled 


pheasant—and “old fashioned” ! 


New England pumpkin pie. 
Under roasts and game were 
21 items. What puzzles his- 
torian Feather is how all this 
was possible in the gadgetless 
kitchens and pantries of. 80 
years ago. How was the food 
‘kept ingen and tasty until time 
to eook? Were the gourmets of 


ptomaine, indigestion, and other related ills? 
Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate. 


Copyright 1960 by Bennett 


- Try and Stop Me 


By BENNETT CERF 

.. William Feather has come up with the 1879 Christmas dinner 
menu of the Maxwell House, which still does business as a hotel 
For that holiday spread, diners were offered 
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those lusty days immune from 


Recommended ty A.T.A. 

i a 
ain Delicious SUKILYAKI 
Mousy Changes & TEMPURA tS 
J do 


Decorated & furnished in pure 
Japanese taste and style a8 
Completely Air Conditioned 


One minute walk from Yoyogi Station 
Tel: (37) 2222-3 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
to all Our Customers 


“Open on New Yeor'’s” (from Today as Usual) 


Zeng 4 


CHINESE RESTAURANT 


11 a.m.—10:30 p.m. 
23, Sakurada-cho, Azabu, Minato-ku 
(on 17th St. near “D” Ave.: Near Sakurada-cho Bus Stop) 
Tel: 408-5181/4 
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FURNITURE jpn 
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BURMA MFG. CO., LTD. 
866, KITAMACHI NERIMA-KU, 
TOKYO Tel: 933-0335 

N Ave. Route 9 é 
20S > 


. - ae ae mr 3 ; 
19 Kasumicho, Azabu, Minato-ku. 
Tel. 408-129 
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HALLELUJA 


Beauty Salon 


Futebe Furs are perfect from 
standpoint of Fashion end Workmaen- 
ship at reasonable prices. 

If you show us a Fur obtained 
elsewhere and of comparable quality 
in every respect at a lower cost 
than a fur purchased from us we'll 
make complete refund without # 
quibbling! 


Ft ata 
THE BEST FURRIER 
THE LARGEST & FINES) SELECTION 


MAIN STORE: (Tel. 57-0518) 
& Sth St. (No. 4 5-chome, Ginza 
Nishi) only 3 minute walk from the 
Imperial Hotel towards Ginza. 
For your driver: *svih THI 
BRANCH: Imperial Hotel Arcade. Tel. 50-1557 
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BAR Special Floor Shows on Fri. & 
RESTAURANT Sot. nites! Best music in Town 
with 2 top Vocalists from 8 P.M. 

Extensive Menu Selections 
| (Ne Cover Cherge until 11 9.m.) 


CLUB RIKI 


Member of the Diners’ Club 


. Resvns: Tel: 48-8128, 8129, 8120 ) 
' Qn Hardy Ave. Between D & F Ave. 


° M 


SNAC 
BA 
open, 
24 hours 


: Enter either 10th or 15th Street. 
daily S-chome. Akasaka Shinmachi, Tokyo 
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